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PREFACE 


ONSIDERING    iU 

manifold  Clamours,  that 
have  been  rais'd  from  fe-^ 
veral  garters,  againfl  thi 
Fable  of  the  Bees,  ev^n 
after  I  had  puhliftid  the 
Vindication  of  it^  many  of 
my  Readers  mil  woiider  to 
to  fee  me  come  out  with  a  Second  Part,  before 
I  ha^ue  taken  any  further  Notice  of  what  has 
been  f aid  againft  the  Firft.  Whatever  is  Fub* 
lifdd,  I  take  it  for  granted,  isfubmitfed  to  the 
Judgment  of  all  the  World  that  fee  it;  but  it  is 
very  iinreafonable  that  Authors  Jhould  not  be  up- 
on  the  fame  Footing  with  their  Criticks.  The 
TreatmentI have  received,  and  the  Liberties  fome 
A  2  Gentlemen 
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Gentlemen  have  taken  ^ith  me ^  being  well  known ^ 
the  Pubiick  miift  be  cmivinced  before  now,  fhat^ 
in  point  of  Civility,  1  owe  my  Adverfaries  no^ 
thing :  And  if  thofe,  who  have  taken  upon  them 
'^x)fchool  and  reprimand  me,  had  an  undoubted 
Right  to  cenfure  what  they  thought  ft,  without 
asking  my  Leave,  and  to  fay  of  me  what  they 
pleased,  I  ought  to  have  an  equal  Privilege  to 
examine  their  Cenfures,  and,  without  confulting 
them,  to  judge  in  my  I'urn,  whether  they  are 
worth  anfwering  or  not.     The  Pubiick  muji  be 
the  Umpire  between  us.     From  the  Appendix 
that  has  been  added  to  the  Firji  Part  everfince 
the  third  Edition,  it  is  mamfeft,  that  I  have 
been  far  from  endeavouring  to  fife,  either  the 
Arguments  or   the  InveBives  that  were  made 
agaii2fi  me ;  and,  not  to  have  left  the  Reader  un- 
'inform'd  of  any  thing  extant  of  either  fort,  I 
wnce  thought  to  have  taken  this  Opportunity  of 
'^refenting  him  withaLifoftheAdverfaries  that 
have  appeared  in  Print  againft  me-y  but  as  they 
are  in  nothing  fo  confderable  as  they  are  in  their 
Num.bers,  I  was  afraid  if  would  have  looUd 
like  Oftentation,  unlefs  I  would  have  anfwered 
them  all,  which  I  fiall  never  attempt.     '\the 
Reafon  therefore  of  my  obftinate  Silence  has  been 
"4x11  along,  that  hitherto  I  have  not  been  accufed 
.of  any  thing,  that  is  criminal  or  immoral,  for 
'ijohich  every  middling  Capacity  could  not  have 
framed  a  very  good  Anfwer,  fromfome  Part  or 
'Other,  either  of  the.  Vindication  or  the  Book  ii 

However^ 


\  f- 


'^^^xHowever^  I  ha^e  wrote,  and  had  by  me 
Ttedr  two  Tears,  a  T>efence  of  the  Fable  of  the 
Bees,  in  which  I  have  fiated  and  endeavour  d 
to  folve  all  the  Objediions  that  might  reafonably 
be  fnade  againji  it,  as  to  the  DoBrine  contained 
in  it,  and  the  Detriment  it  might  be  of  to  others: 
FoPi  this  is  the  only  thing  about  which  I  ever 
had  any  Concern,  Being  confcious,  that  I  have 
wrote  with  no  ill  Defgn,  I  Jhould  be  forry  to 
lye  under  the  Imputation  of  it :  But  as  to  the 
Goodnefs  or  Badnefs  of  the  Performance  it  f elf 
the  thought  was  never  worth  my  Care-,  and  there-' 
fore  thofeCriticks,  that  found  Fault  with  my  bad 
Reafoning,  and  f aid  of  the  Book,  that  it  is  illwrote^ 
that  there  is  nothing  new  iftit,  that  it  is  incoherent 
Stuff,  that  the  Language  is  barbarous,  thellumour 
low,  and  the  Style  mean  and  pitiful;  thofe  Cri- 
tich,Ifay,  are  all  very  wellcome  to  fay  what 
0)ey  pleaje :  In  the  main,  I  believe  they  are  in. 
th^  right';  but  if  they  are  not,  I  ft)  all  never  give 
wy  felf  the  1^ rouble  to  contradiB  them ;  for  I 
never  think  an  Author  more  fooliflly  emplofdy 
than  when  he  is  vindicating  his  own  Abilities, 
As  I  wrorte  it  for  my  Diverfon,  fo  I  have  had 
my:Ends\  if  thofe  who  read  it  have  not  had 
theirSi  I  am  Jbrry  for  it,  thd  I  think  my  felf 
not  at  all  anfwer able  for  the  Dif appointment, 
'^It  was  not  wrote  by  Subfcription,  nor  have  I 
W^K'warranted,  any  where,  what  Ufe  or  Good- 
mejs  it  would  be  of:  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
WeryFrefacey  I Jjavecalled  it  an  inconjidera- 
Me  ^rife,  and  fince  that,  I  have  public kly 
^^^mli  own'd 


mf^drthatit  was  a  Rhapfidy.  '"ff'^P^ 
bii^ Books  without  looking  into  them,  or  knbwing' 
what  they  are,  T  can't  fee  whom  they  have  t(^ 
blame  but  themfelvesy  when  they  dorit  anfwef 
ExpeBation.  Bejides,  it  is  no  new  thing  fof^ 
People  to  dijlike  Books  after  they  have  bought" 
them:  This  will  happen  fometimes,  even  wheH' 
Men  of  confderable  Figure  had  given  them  the 
firongeji  Affurances,  before  handy  that  ihef 
4£>ould  be  pleas' d  with  them.  '  >-  *  ^''^' -^    -^  * 

A  confiderable  Part  of  thh  ''i^dfeS'(f}'^'i  'miti\ 
tion^dy  has  been  feen  by  fever al  of  my  Friends^ 
nAo  have  been  in  ExpeBation  of  it  for  fomi 
time.  I  havefiafd  neither  for  Types  nor  Paper ^ 
and  yet  I  have  fever al  Reafons,  why  I  do  not] 
yet  publifh  it -J  whichy  having  touched  no  bodys 
Money y  nor  made  any  Promife  concerning  it^ 
I  beg  leave  to  keep  to  my  f elf    Moji  of  my  Ad-' 
verfarieSy  whenever  it  Comes  out,  will  think  it 
foon  enough y  and  no  body  fuffers  by  the  Delay 
but  myfelf      ■■  ^-'^  '<  ' ''  ^     -  \  ^  V/  ,^^  ^  '^ "'  ^ ':''  '\  ^    - 
^  Since  I  waffirfl  lOtfac^dy  ti  h^as  ''Wig'f&n  W 
Matter  of  Wonder  and  Perplexity  to  me  to  find 
ettty  why  and  how  Menfhould  conceive y  that  I 
had  wrote  with  an  Intent  to  debauch  the  Nationy 
and  promote  all  Manner  of  Vice:  And  it  was 
d  great  while  before  I  could  derive  the  Charge 
from  any  thingy  but  wilful  Mifiake  and  preme- 
ditated Malice -y  but  fince  I  have  feeny  that  Men 
coidd  beferious  in  apprehending  the  Encreafe  of 
Rogues  and  RobberieSy  from  the  frequent  Repre" 
fentations  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  t  am  per^ 


r^0l4^i  that  there  really  jre /i<;(:/6  Wrongheads  in 
iloe  World ^ai  will  fancy  V^ces  to  be  encouraged^ 
^ben  they  fee  them  expos  d,     To  the  fame  Per" 
verfenefs  of  Judgment  it  muji  have  been  owing^, 
that  fome  of  my  Adverfaries  were  highly  in^ 
c^ns'd  'with  piCy  for  having  owrid  in  the  Vindi'f 
cation^  that  hitherto  I  had  not  been  able  to 
conquer  my  Vanity,  as  well  as  I  could  have 
wifh'd.     From  their  Cenfure  it  is  manifeji^ 
that  they  muJl  have  imagirid^  that  to  complain 
of0^  Frailty^  was  the  fame  as  to  brag  of  it.  But 
if^thefe  angry  Gentlemen  had  been  lefs  blinded 
^tth  PaJJion,   or  feen  with  better  Eyes,  they 
would  eafly  have  perceivdy  nnlefs  they  were 
^]well  pleas  d  with  their  Pride  5  that  to^have 
made  the  fame  Confefjion  themfelves^  they  want'- 
ed  nothing  but  Sincerity.     Whoever  J)oaJis  of 
his  Vanity  J  and  at  the  fame  time/hews  hisArrO" 
gancey  is  unpardonable.     But  when  we  hear  a 
Man  complain  of  an  Infirmity^  and  his  Want 
of  Power  entirely  to  cure  ;V,  whilfi  he  fuffers 
no  Symptoms  of  it  to  appear,  that  we  could  juji^ 
ly  lipbraid  him  with,  we  are  fo  far  frojn  being 
ojfended,  that  we  are  pleas  a   with,  the  Inge- 
nuity,  and  applaud  his  Candor:  And  ns^hen  juch 
an  Author  takes  no  greater  Liberties  with  hii 
Readers,  than  what  is  if ual  in  the  fame  manner 
cf  writing,  and  owns  'That  to  be  the  Refult  of 
Vanity,  which  others  tell  a  thoufand  hies  about, 
%n  Confeffion  is  a  Compliment,  and  the  Frank- 
fief  s  of  it  ought  not  to  be  looUd  upon  otherwifi^^ 
(km:asu  QivilityjpjM^  ^C^id^em. 

-^  ^      ^^  ®^  fon 
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jion  he  was  not  obliged  to  make.  It  is  not  fit 
feeling  the  PaJJions,  or  in  being  affeSied  with 
the  Frailties  of  Nature^  that  Vice  confijis ;  but 
in  indulging  and  obeying  the  Call  of  them y  con- 
trary to  the  DiSlates  of  Re af on.  Whoever  pays 
great  Deference  to  his  Readers,  refpeSlfully  fub- 
mitting  himfelf  to  their  Judgment,  and  tells 
them  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  is  entirely  de- 
Jiitute  of  Pride ;  whoever,  I  fay,  does  this^ 
fpoils  his  Compliment  whilft  he  is  making  of  it: 
For  it  is  no  better  than  bragging,  that  it  cojls 
him  nothing.  Perfons  of  I'ajie,  and  the  leaft 
Delicacy,  can  be  but  little  affeSted  with  a 
Man's  Modejiy,  of  whom  they  are  fur  e,  that  he 
is  wholly  void  of  Pride  within :  'The  Abfence 
of  the  one  makes  the  Virtue  of  the  other  ceafe; 
at  leaft  the  Merit  of  it  is  not  greater  than  that 
of  Chaftity  in  an  Eunuch,  or  Humility  in  a 
Beggar.  What  Glory  woidd  it  be  to  the  Me- 
mory of  Cato,  that  he  refufed  to  touch  the  Wa- 
ter that  was  brought  him,  if  it  was  not  fuppofed 
that  he  was  very  thirjly  when  he  did  it? 

The  Reader  will  find,  that  in  this  Second 
Part  I  have  endeavoured  to  illuftrate  and  ex- 
plain fever  al  Things,  that  were  obfcure  and  on-- 
ly  hinted  at  in  the  Firfi.  '    iv 

Whilft  I  was  forming  this  Defign,  I  found 
on  the  one  hand,  that,  as  to  my  felf  the  eafiefi 
way  of  executing  it,  would  be  by  Dialogue-,  but 
I  knew,  on  the  other,  that  to  difcufs  Opinisns, 
and  inanage  Controverfes,  it  is  counted  the  mofi 
unfair  Manner  of  Writing.  When  partial  Men 
2     -  havs 
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h^veamindto  demolijh,  an  Ad^uerfary^  and  tri- 
iimfh  over  Mm  wiih  little  Expeneey  it  has  lon^ 
been  a  frequent  PraBice  to  attack  him  'wiih 
Dialogues,  in  which  the  Chatnpion,  who  is  to 
iofe  .  the  Battel,  appears  at  the  very  beginning 
^^  the  Engagement,  to  be  the  ViSiijn,  that  is  U. 
befacrifijed,  and  feldom  makes  a  better  Figure., 
thj^^U' Cocks  on  Shrove-Tuefday,   that  receive- 
Blows,   but  return  none,  and  are  vijib'ly  fet  up 
on  purpofe  to  be  knocked  down.     T'hat  this  is  to 
bejaidagainfi  Dialogues,  is  certainly  true-,  but 
it  is  as  true,    that  there  is  no  other  7nanner 
gf  writing,  by  which  greater  'Reputation  has 
p,een  obtained.    Thofe,  who  have  rnofi  excelfd  all 
fibers  in  it  were  the  two  mo ji  famous  Authors  of 
.jotl  Antiquity,  Plato  and  Cicero :  ^he  one  wrote 
jalmofi  all  his  Philofophical  Works  in  Dialogues, 
land  the  other  has  left  us  nothing  elfe.    It  is  evi- 
dent then,  that  the  Fault  of  thofe,  who  have  not 
fucceeded  in  Dialogues,  was  in  the  Management, 
and  not  in  the  manner  of  Writing-,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  ill  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  if, 
could  ever  have  brought  it  into  Difrepute.    'The 
jReafon  why  Plato  preferred  Dialogues  to  any 
^fither  manner  of  Writing,  he  faid,  was,  that 
'Things  thereby  might  look,  as  if  they  were  aSied, 
rather  than  told :  The  fame  was  afterwards 
'^^iven  by  Cicero  in  the  fame  Words,  rendred 
^  into  his  own  Language.     The  great  eft  ObjeSlion 
i^at  in  reality  lies  againjl  it,  is  the  pifjiculiy 
there  is  in  writing  them  well     The  chief  Gf 
]^^d.tifs  Interlocutors  was  always  his  Majier  So- 
..^v..:""'  '^  -•**-■    '■  -    2L  cratesj 
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crates,  who  every  where  maintains  Bis' Choc 
raSier  with  great  Dignity  ;  but  it  would  have 
been  impojjihle  fo  have  made  fuch  an  ex-traordi-^ 
nary  Per fon  /peak  like  himfelf  on  fo  many  E- 
mergencies,  ^' Piato  had  not  been  as  great  a 
Man  as  Socrates.  -  ' 

Cicero,  who  fiudyd  7iothing  more  than  fo 
imitate  Plato,  introduced  in  his  Dialogues  fome 
of  the  greatefi  MeJi  in  Rome  his  Contempora- 
ries^ that  were  known  to  be  of  different  Opir 
nions,  and  made  them  maintain  and  defend  e^ 
very  one  his  own  Sentiments,  as  firenuoufly  and 
in  as  lively  a  manner,  as  they  could  poffbly  havh 
done  themfelves'y  and  in  reading  his  Dialogues 
a  Man  may  eafily  imagine  himfelf  to  be  in  com- 
pany with  feveral  learned  Men  of  different 
I'ajies  and  Studies.  But  to  do  this  a  Man  mufi 
have  CiceroV  Capacity.  Lucian  likewife,  and 
feveral  others  among  the  Ancients,  chofefor  their 
Speakers,  Perfons  of  known  CharaSlers.  T^hat 
this  interefts  and  engages  the  Reader  more,  than 
firange  Names,  is  undeniable ;  but  then,  when 
the  P erfo7iages  fall  fiort  of  thofe  CharaBers,  it 
plainly  fhews,  that  the  Author  undertook  what 
he  was  rwt  able  to  execute.  To  avoid  this  Trh- 
conveniency,  mofl  Dialogue  Writers  among  the 
Modems  have '  m.ade  ufe  of  fiSiitious  Names, 
which  they  either  invented  themf elves,  or  bor- 
rowed of  others.  T'hefe  are,  generally  Jpeakifig^ 
judicious  Compounds,  taken  from  the  Greeks 
that  ferve  for  Jhort  CharaSiers  of  the  imaginary 
Perfofis  they  are  given  to,  denoting  either  the 

Party 
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I* arty  they  fide  with ^  or  what  it  is  they  love  or 
hate.  But  of  all  thefe  happy  Cojnpounds  there  is 
not  one,  that  has  appear  d  equally  charming  to 
Jo  many   Authors  of  different  Views  and  ^a- 
ientSj  as  Philalethes  -,  a  plain  t)emonftration  of 
the  great  Regard  Mankind  generally  have  to 
'Truth.     There  has  not  been  a  Paper-War  of 
note,  thefe  two  hundred  Tears,  in  which  both 
Parties,  at  one  time  or  other ^  have  not  made 
life  of  this  viBorious  Champion;   who^  which 
Side  foever  he  has  fought  on,  has  hitherto,  like 
pry  den  V  Almanzor,  been  Conqueror,  and  co7i~ 
jfantly  carried  all  before  him.      But,    as  by 
this  means  the    "Event  of  the  Battel  muft  al- 
ways be  known,  as  foon  as  the  Combatants  are 
» yarned,  and  before  a  Blow  is  ftruck  ;  and  as 
.  ^//  Men  are  not  equally  peaceable  in  their  Dif 
^ofitionSy  many  Readers  have  complained,  that 
they  had  not  Sport  enough  for  their  Money,  and 
that  knowing  fo  much  before-hand,  Jpoil'd  all 
their  Diverfon.    This  Humour  having  prevailed 
^rfbme  time.  Authors  are  grown  lefsfollicitous 
about  the  Names  of  the  Perfonages  they  intro- 
duce: This  carelefs.  Way  feeming  to  me,  at  leaf, 
as  reafonable  as  any  other,  I  have  followed;  and 
had  no  other  Meaning  by  the  Names  I  have 
given  my  Interlocutors,  than  to  diftingui/h  them-, 
without  the  leaf  Regard  to  the  Derivatio?i  of 
the  Words,  or  any  thing  relating  to  the  Etymo- 
logy of  them  :  All  the  Care  I  have  taken  about 
them,  that  I  know  of,  is,  that  the  Pronuncia- 
tion of  themjhould  not  he  harfh,  nor  the  Sounds 
offenfve.  ■  a '^^" ;^- '^  ^^^'  ;^>^''^      '  'But 
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l:\  But  tho'  the  Names  I  havechofen  are  fetgrC% 
and  the  Circiimjiances.  of  the  Perfons  jidtitious, 
the  Char aSiers  the mf elves  are  real,  and  as  faith- 
fully copied  from  Nature ,  as  I  ha^oe  been  able 
to  take  them.     I  have  known  Criticks  find  fault 
with  Play-Wrights  for  annexing  Jhorf  Char  a- 
Bers  to  the  Names  they  gave  the  Perfons  of  the 
Drama;  alledging,  that  it  is  for efi ailing  their 
Pleafure,  and  that  whatever  the  ABors  are  re" 
prefented  to  be,  they  want  no  Monitor,  and  are 
wife  enough  to  find  it  out  themfelves.     But  I 
'  could  never  approve  of  this  Cenfure ;  there  is  a 
'Satisfadtion,  I  think,  in  knowing  ones  Company  i 
".  and  when  I  am  to  converfe  with  People  for  a 
confiderable  time,  I  defire  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  them,  and  the  fooner  the  better.     It  is  for 
this  reafon,  I  thought  it  proper  to  give  the  Rea^ 
derfome  account  of  the  Perfons,  that  are  to  en- 
tertain him.  As  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  People  of 
polity,  I  beg  leave,  before  I  come  to  Particu- 
lars, to  premife  fome  things  concerning  the  Beau 
Monde  //z  general;  which,  tho*  mofi  People  per- 
\   haps  know  them,  every  Body  does  not  always  at- 
tend to.     Amo?ig  the  fafhionable  pari  of  Man- 
kind throughout  Chriflendom,   there  are  in  all 
Countries  Perfons,  who,  thd  they  feel  a  juft  Ab- 
horrence to  Atheifm  and  prof efs  d  Infidelity,^ yet 
have  very  little  Religion,  and  are  fcarce  Half- 
Believers  when  their  lives  come  to  be  loolidnin- 
to,  and  their  Sentiments  examined.     What  is 
chiefly  ainid  at  in  a  refined  Education  is  to  pro- 
f^ure  as  much  Eafe  and  Pleafure  upon  Eart%,  as 

that 
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'  f}iaf MnJiffoJ'd :  T^herefore  Men  are  jirfi  injiru- 
ifed  in  all  the  'Darious  Arts  of  rendring  their 
'MehcLviour  agreeable  to  others^   'with  the  leajl 
^-t^ifiurbance  to  themfehes.     Secondly,  they  are 
imbued  with  the  Knowledge  of  all  the  elegdnt 
JCamfortsofluifeyas  well  as  the  Lejfons  of  human 
j^rudence,  to  avoid  Pain  and  trouble,  in  order 
^'$0  enjoy  as  much  of  the  World,  and  with  as  lit- 
ik  Oppoftion,  as  it  is  pojjible:  whilji  thus  Men 
tfiudy  their  own  private  Inter  eft,  in  afjiftingedch 
tci^^.  to  promote  and  encreafe  the  Fleafures  of 
%^ife  in  general,  they  find  by  Experience,  that 
}ip  compafi  thofe  Ends,  every  thing  ought  to  be 
i^hanijh' d  from  Converfation,  that  can  have  the 
%ieaft  pendency  of  making  others  uneafy  -,  and  tQ 
^^eproach  Men  with  their  Faults  or  ImperfeBi- 
^^05,  :NegleBs  or  Oraifiions,    or  to  put  them  in 
^^ind  of  their  Duty,  are  Offices  that  none  are 
"  y^dllow  d  to  take  upon  them,  hut  Parents  or  pro- 
fifi'dMafters  and  tutors ;  nor  even  they  before 
■  Company  :  But  to  reprove  and  pretend  to  teach 
J%^thers,  we  have  no  Authority  over,  is  ill  Mdn- 
l\^ers,  even  in  a  Clergyman  out  of  the  Pulpit',  nor 
j^s  he  there  to  talk  magifterially,  or  ever  tomen^ 
'^iion  things,  that  are  melancholly  or  difmal,  if 
^^bewould pafs  for  a  polite  Preacher :  But  what- 
^ ': ever  we  may  vouchfafe  to  hear  at  Church  5  net- 
is  ther  the  Certainty  of  a  future  State,'  nor  ths 
--^x^eceffity  of  Pepentance,  nor  any  thing  elfe  re- 
tP'^ating  to  the  EJfentials  of  CBrtftianity,  are' ever 
^^Zto  be  talked  of  when  we  are  out  of  it,  among  the 
jj^rf'^eau  Monde,  upon  any  Accoujit  whatever,  T^he 

Sub" 
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SubjeB  is  not  diverting :  Bejides,  every  Body  is 
fuppofed  to  know  thofe  things,  and  to  take  carf 
accordingly,  nay  it  is  unmannerly  to  think"%- 
therwife.  ^he  Decency  in  Fajhion  being  the 
chiefs  if  not  the  only  Rule,  all  modijh  People 
walk  by,  not  a  few  of  them  go  to  Church,  and 
receive  the  Sacrament,  from  the  fame  Principle, 
that  obliges  them  to  pay  Vifits  to  one  another-, 
and  now  and  then  to  make  an  Entertainment. 
But  as  the  greateji  Care  of  the  Beau  Monde  is 
to  be  agreeable,  and  appear  well-bred,  fo  mofi 
of  them  take  particular  Care,  and  many  againfi 
their  Conjciences,  not  to  feem  burdened  with 
more  Religion,  than  it  is  fajhionable  to  have  -, 
for  fear  of  being  thought,  to  he  either  Hypocrites 
or  Bigots. 

Virtue  however  is  a  very  fajhionable  Word^ 
and  fome  of  the  mofi  luxurious  are  extremely 
fond  of  the  amiable  found  -,  tho*  they  mean  no- 
thing by  it,  but  a  great  Veneration  for  what- 
ever is  courtly  or  fublime,  and  an  equal  Averfi- 
on  to  every  thing,  that  is  vulgar  or  unbecoming, 
^hey  feem  to  imagine,  that  it  chiefly  confifis  in 
a  firiB  Compliance  to  the  Rules  of  Politenefs, 
and  all  the  Laws  of  Honour,  that  have  any  re- 
gard to  the  RefpeSi  that  is  due  to  themfelves. 
It  is  the  Exifience  of  this  Virtue,  that  is  often 
maintain  d  with  fo  much  Pomp  of  Words,  and 
for  the  Eternity  of  which  fo  many  Champions 
are  ready  to  take  up  Arms :  Whilfi  the  Votaries 
of  it  deny  themfelves  no  Pleafure,  they  can  en- 
joy, either  faflnonably  or  infecret  j  and,  inftjead 
-c,n '._  ■     .;_  ^^^ 
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of  Jacrijicing  the  Heart  to  the  Love  of  real  Vir- 
tue^ can  only  condefcend  to  abandon  the  outward 
Deformity  of  Vice ^  for  the  SatisfaSlioii  they  re- 
ceive from,  appearing  to  be  well-bred.  It  is 
counted  ridiculous  for  Men  to  commit  Violejice 
upon  themfehes,  or  to  maijitain,  that  Virtue  re- 
quires Self-denial'y  all  Court-Philofophers  are 
agreed^  that  nothing  can  be  lovely  or  defrable^ 
that  is  mortifying  or  uneafy.  A  civil  Behavi- 
our among  the  Fair  in  Publick^  and  a  Deport- 
ment, inoffenfve  both  in  Words  and  Adlions,  is 
all  the  Chaftity,  the  polite  World  requires  in 
Men.  What  Liberties  foever  a  Man  gives  him- 
felf  in  private,  his  Reputation  Jlo all  never  fuf- 
fer,  whilji  he  conceals  his  Amours  from  all  thofe, 
that  are  not  unmannerly  inquiftive,  and  takes 
care,  that  nothing  criminal  can  ever  be  proved 
upon  him.  Si  non  cafte  faltem  caute,  is  a  Pre- 
cept that  fuflciently  Jhews,  what  every  Body  ex- 
peSis;  and  tho'  Incontinence  is  ownd  to  be  a 
Sin,  yet  never  to  have  been  guilty  of  it  is  a 
CharaBer,  which  mofi  fngle  Men  under  thirty 
would  not  he  fond  of,  even  amongji  modefl  Wo- 
men. 

As  the  World  every  where,  in  Compliment  to 
itfelf  defires  to  be  counted  really  virtuous,  fo 
hare  f add  Vices,  and  all  I'refpaJJ'es  committed 
in  Sight  of  it,  are  heinous  and  unpardonable. 
^0  fee  a  Man  drunk  in  the  open  Street  or  any 
fertous  Ajfembly  at  Noon-day  is  fiocking ;  he- 
caufe  it  is  a  Violation  of  the  Laws  of  Decency, 
and  plainly  jhews  a  Want  of  ReJpeSt,  andNe- 

gleSi 
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gkB  of  Duty,  nvhich  every.  Body  is  fuffpfedtc^ 
owe  to  the  Publick.     Men  of  mean  Circumfian- 
ces  likewife  may  be  blamed  for  fpending  more 
^ime  or  Money  in  drinking^  than  they  can  af- 
ford; but  when  thefe  and  all  worldly  Conjidera- 
tiom  are  out  of  the  ^ejiiony  Drunkennefs  itfelf 
as  it  is  a  Sin,  an  Offence  to  Heaven,  is  feldotn 
certfured  ;   and  no  Man  of  Fortune  fcruples  to 
own,  that  he  was  at  fuck  a  I'ime  infuch  a  Com- 
pany, were  they  drank  very  hard.     Where  np- 
thing  is  committed,  that  is  either  beajlly,  or  o- 
therwife  extravagant,   Societies,  that  meet  on 
purpofe  to  drink,  and  be  merry,   reckon  their 
manner  ofpafjing  away  the,  time  as  innocent,  as 
any  other,  thd  moft.  Days  in  the  Tear  theyfpend- 
five  or  fix  Hours  of  the  four  and  tweiity  in  that 
Diverfion,     No  Man  had  ever  the  Reputation 
of  being  a  good  Companion,  that  would  never 
drink  to  excefs  y  and  if  a  Man's  Confii.tution  be 
fofirong,  or  himfelf  Jo  cautious,  that  the  X^ofe 
he  takes  over-night,    never  diforders  him  the 
ftext  Day,  the  worfi  that  jhall  be  faid  of  him, 
is,  that  he  loves  his  Bottle  with  Moderation  : 
^hd  every  Night  conftantly  he  makes  drinking 
his  Pafiime,  and  hardly  ever  goes  to  Bed  ev-tire- 
lyfober. 

Avarice,-  it  is  true,  is  generally  detefied;  but 
as  Men  may  be  as  guilty  of  it  by  fcraping  Mo^ 
ney  together,  as  they  can  be  by  hoarding  it  ^p,  fo 
all  the  bafe,  the  fordid  and  unreafonable  trie  am 
of  acquiring  Wealth,  ought  to  be  equally  con" 
■demn'd  and  e^plpded^  "with  the  vile,  the  pitiful 
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nnd penurious  ways  offaving  it ;  but  the  World 
is  more  indulgent  -,  no  Man  is  tax'd  with  Ava- 
rice^ that  will  conform  with  the  Beau  Monde, 
and li'oe  everyway  in  Splendour^  thd  he Jhould 
always  be  raijing  the  Rents  of  his  Ejlate^  and 
hardly  fuffer  his 'T' en  ants  to  live  under  him  -,  thd 
he  Jhould  enrich  himfelf  by  Ufury,  and  all  the 
barbarous   Advantages     that    'Extortion    can 
make  of  the  Necejjities  of  others ;  and  tho  more- 
over he  Jhould  be  a  bad  Pay-majler  himfelf  and 
an  unm,erciful  Creditor  to  the  unfortunate  3  it 
is  all  one ^  no  man  is  counted  covetous^  who  en- 
tertains well^  and  will  allow  his  Family  what  is 
fajhionable  for  a  Perfon  in  his  Condition.    How 
.  often  do  we  fee  Men  of  very  large  EJlates  un-^ 
reajonahly  Jollicitous  after  greater  Riches!  What 
Greedinejs  do  fome  Men  difco'uer  in  extending 
the  Perquiftes  of  their  Offices  I  What  dijhonour-^ 
able  Condefcenfions  are  made  for  Places  of  Pro- 
fit I  Whatfavijh  Attendance  is  given,  and  what 
low  SubmiJJions  and  unmanly  Cringes  are  made 
'.Jo  Favorites  for  Penfo?ts,  by  Men  that  could 
fubfji  without  them  !  let  theje  things  are  no  Re- 
proach to  Men,  and  they  are  never  upbraided 
,■  with  them  but  by  their  Enemies,  or  thofe  that 
'.^en^y  them,   and  perhaps  the  Difcontented  and 
the  Poor.     Oh  the  contrary,  meji  of  the  welU 
bred  People,    that  live  in  Affluence  themjelves^ 
.  will  commend  them  for  their  Diligence  andASli" 
vity ;  and  fay  of  them,  that  they  take  ■  care  of 
the  Main  Chance ;  that  they  are  induftrious  Men 

b  for 
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fir  their  Families^  and  that  they  know  h(yia,an4 
ar^jit^  to  live  in  the  World,  ■'.         >; 

But  thefe  kind  ConJlruBions  ure  mt  mort 
hurt  fid  to  the  Pra5lice  of  Chrijlianityy  than  the 
high  Opinion^  which  in  an  artful  Education 
Men  are  taught  to  have  of  their  Species ^  is  to 
the  Belief  of  its  DoBrine,  if  a  right  life  be  not 
made  of  it,  "That  the  great  Preeminence  '^ 
have  over  all  other  Creatures,  we  are  aequaifit^ 
ed  withy  conjifts  in  our  rational  F acuity ^  is  very 
irue\  hut  it  is  as  true,  that  the  more  we  are 
taught  to  admire  ourfelves,  the  more  our  Pride 
encreafes,  and  the  greater  Strefs  we  lay  on  the 
Stifficiency  of  our  Reafon  *  For  as  Experience 
teaches  us,  that  the  greater  and  the  more  tran- 
fcendent  the  Efieem  is,  which  Men  have  for  their 
awn  Worth,  the  left  capable  they  generally  are 
to  hear  Injuries  without  Refentment ;  ft  we  fee 
in  like  manner,  that  the  more  exalted  the  Noti- 
ons are,  which  Men  entertain  of  their  better 
part,  their  reafoning  Faculty,  the  more  remote 
and  averfe  they  II  be  from  giving  their  Afjent 
to  any  thing  that  feems  to  infult  over  or  contra-^ 
diB  it:  And  asking  a  Man  to  admit  of  any 
thing,  he  cannot  comprehend,  the  Proud  Rea- 
finer  calls  an  Affront  to  human  XJnderfianding. 
But  as  Eafe,  and  Pleafure  are  the  grand  Aim^ of 
the  Beae  Monde,  and  Civility  is  infeparable 
fr&m  their  Behaviour,  whether  they  are  Belie- 
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readily  comply  with  every  Ceremony  in  Divine 
Worjhipy  they  have  been  ufed  to,  and  never  di^ 
jpute  with  you,  either  about  the  Old  or  theNcw 
Tcftament,  if  in  your  turn  you'll  forbear  lay- 
ing great  Strefs  upon  Faith  and  Myjleries^  and 
allow  them  to  give  an  allegorical  or  any  other 
figurative  Senfe  to  the  Hijiory  of  the  Creation^ 
€ind  whatever  elfe  they  cannot  comprehend  or 
^^count  for  by  the  Light  of  Nature. 
X^  I  am  far  from  believing  that  among  the  fa- 
jhionahle  People  there  are  not  in  all  Chrifiian 
'^Gountries  many  Perfons  of  friSler  Virtue  and 
^^reater  Sincerity  in  Religion,  than  I  have  here 
defiribed-^  but  that  a  confider able  part  ofMan^ 
kind  have  a  great  Refemblance  to  the  Picture  I 
have  been  drawing,  I  appeal  to  every  knowing 
^^pnd  candid  Reader.  Horatio,  Cleomenes,  and 
''tillvia  are  the  Names  I  have  given  to  my  In-^ 
'  ferlocutors  :  l^he  frji  reprefents  one  ofthemo- 
""^dijh  People  I  have  been  fpeaking  of  but  rather 
ff  the  better  fort  of  them  as  to  Morality,  tho^ 
'mfeems  ^o  have  a  greater  Dijiruft  of  the  Sin- 
^'^perity  of  Clergymen,  than  he  has  of  that  of  any 
Xfpther  ProfeJJion,  and  to  be  of  the  Opinio?!,  which 
^'^sexprefs-d  in  that  trite  and  fpecious  as  well  as 
falfe  and  injurious  faying,  Priefts  of  all  Reli- 
gions are  the  fame.     As  to  his  Studies,  he  is 
fuppoid  to  be  tolerably  well  verid  in  the  Claf- 
^^^ks^  and  to  have  read  more  than  is  ufual  for 
People  of  ^ality,  that  are  born  to  great  Ei 
■\^MeSi'-'  if ^110  Man  of  firifi  Honour^  and  of 
'^<^^^^^\  ^  ^  Jujlici: 
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Jufiice  as  well  as  Humanity  \  rather  profufe 
than  covetous y  and  altogether  dljinterejled  in 
his  Principles.  He  has  been  Abroad^  jeen  the 
Worlds  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  poJJ'efs  d  of  the 
great  eft  part  of  the  Accompliftoments^that  ufuaU 
ly  gain  a  Man  the  Reputation  of  being  very 
much  of  c?  Gentleman. 

Cleomenes  had  been  juft  fuch  another^  hutk 
ISO  as  much  reformed.    As  he  had  formerly,  for  his^ 
Amufement  only^  been  dipping  into  Anatomy,  and 
fever al  parts  of  natural  Philofophy,  fo^  fince 
he  W-M.S  come  Home  from,  his  travels,   he  had 
ftudfd  human  Nature,  and  the  Knowledge  of 
himfelf  with  great  Application.    It  is  fuppofed, 
that,  whilft  he  was  thus  employing  moft  of  his 
leifiire  Hours,  he -met  with  the  Fable  of  the 
Bees  5  and  making  a  right  ufe  of  what  he  read, 
compared  what  he  felt  himfelf  within,  as  well 
as  what  he  hadfeen  in  the  World,  with  the  Sen^ 
timents  fet  forth  in  that  Book,  and  found  the  In- 
fincerity  of  Men  fully  as  univerfdl,  as  it  was 
there  reprefented.     He  had  no  Opinion  of  the 
Fleas  a?id  Excifes,  that  are  commonly  made  tax 
cover  the  real  Defres  of  the  Heart ,  a?id  he  ever 
fufpeBed  the  Sincerity  of  Men,  whom  he  faw  to 
he  fond  of  the  Worlds  and  with  Eagernefs  grafp^ 
ingat  Wealth  and  Power,  when  they  pretended 
that  the  great  End  of  their  Labours  was  to  have 
Opportunities  of  doing  good  to  others  upon  Earthy^. 
and  becoming  themf elves  more  thankful  to  Hea^\ 
ven  s  efpeciaUy,  if  they  conformed  with  the  Beau 

:.^.:v>,  Monde. 
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Mortde,  and  feenid  to  take  delight  in  a  fa- 
Jhionabkway  of  living  :  He  had  the  fame  Su- 
Jpicion  of  all  Men  of  Senfe,  who,  having  read 
and  confiderd  the  GofpeJ,   would  maintain  the' 
Poffibilify  that  Perfons  might  purfue  Worldly 
Glory  with  all  their  Strength,  and  at  the  fame 
time  be  good  Chrijlians.    Cleomenes  himfelf  be- 
Uenf^d  i&:Bibk  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  without 
rafer^wi^dndwas  entirely  convinced  of  the  my- 
fieriom\  as  well  a^  hiftorical  Truths  that   are 
contain' d  in  it.     But  as  he  was  fully  perfuaded^ 
notJ^niy  of  the  Veracity  of  the  Chrijiian  Reli- 
gion- liut  likewife  of  the  Severity  of  its  Pre- 
cepts; fo  he  attacked  his  Pajjions  with  Vigor,  but 
ntver  ferupled  to  own  his  want  of  Px/wer  tojiib- 
due. them,  or  the  violent  Oppofition  he  felt  from 
within*,  often  coniplaiiiing,  that  the  Objiacles  b& 
met  with  from  Flejh  and  Blood,   were  infur-^ 
moimtabk.     As  he  underftood  perfeBly  well  the 
difficulty  of  the  T'ask  required  in  the  Gofpel,  fo 
heveven  oppofed  thofe  eafy  Cafuifts,  that  endea- 
voiLt'd  to  leffen  and  extenuate  it  for  their  own 
Mnds.4  and  he  loudly  maintain d,    that  Mens 
Gratitude  to  Heaven  was  an  unacceptable  Of- 
fering, whilji  they  continued  to  live  in  Eafe 
and  Luxury,  and  were  vifbly  follicitous  after 
their  Share  of  the  Pomp  and  Vanity  of  this 
World.     In  the  very  Politenefs  of  Converfation, 
the  Complacency,   with  which  fajhionable  Peo^ 
pkinre'  continually  foothing  each  other  sPrail- 
tiesi  and  in  almofi  every  part  of  a  Gentleman's 
,i^£'CiOi'*fA  ^  Beha-^ 
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'M^^ammr,  he  f bought,  there  was  a  T>ifiigr0^ 
%ent  between  the  outward  Appearances,    afii^ 
what  is  felt  within,  that  was  clajhing  with  Up^ 
rightnefs  and  Sincerity.     Cleomenes  mas  pf . 
Opinion,  that  of  all  religious  Virtues,  mthii^ 
was  more  fcarce,  or  more  cUfficult  to  acquire^ 
than  Chrijiian  Humility  y  and  that  to  aejlroy 
the  Pojjibility  of  e'ver  attaining  to  it,  nothing 
was  fo  effeSiual  as  what  is  eair  da -Gentleman^  s 
'Education',  and  that  the  more  dextrous,  by  this 
Means,  Men  grew  in  concealing  the  outward 
^ Signs,  and  every  Symptom  of  Pride,  the  more 
entirely    they    became  enjlaved  by   it  within. 
Me  carefully  examined  into  the  Felicity  that 
accrues  from  the  Applaufe  of  others,   and  the 
invijible  Wages  which  Men  of  Senfe  and  judi- 
cious Fancy   receinfd for  their   Labours-,   and 
what  it  was  M  the  Bottom,  that  rendred  thofe 
airy  Rewards  fo  ravifhing  to  Mortals.    He  had 
often  obferved,  and  watch' d  narrowly  the  Coun- 
tenances and  Behaviour  of  Men,  when  any  thing 
of  theirs  was  admired  or  commended,  fuch  as 
the  Choice  of  their  Furniture,  the  Politenefsof 
their  Entertainments,  the  Elegancy  of  their  E- 
quipages,  their  Drefs,   their  Diverfons^-^^-^the 
fine  fajie  difplafd  in  their  Buildings.^^  '■^'^^ 
'     Qleomenes  Jeemed  charitable,   and  was  a 
Man  of  JlriSi  Morals,  yet  he  would  often  com- 
plain that  he  was  not  pojfefs'd  of  one  Chrijiian. 
Virtue,  and  found  fault  with  his  own  ABions^ 
that  had  all  the  Appear anct^  of  Goodnefsy  he^ 

caufe. 
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tdufi  he  was  confcious,  he  /aid,  that  they  *wert 

performed  from  a  wrong  Principle,  The  Effe^ 

of  his  Education^  and  his  Averjion  to  Infamy :, 

had  always  been  firong  enough  to  keep  him  from. 

fturpitude\  but  this  he  afcribed  to  his  Vanity:^ 

^hich  he  complained  was  in  fuchfull  Poffejjion 

of  his  Hearty  that  he  knew  no  Gratification  ef 

any  Appetite  from  which  he  was  able  to  exclude 

4t.    Having  always  been  a  Man  of  unblameable 

rMehaviour^  the  Sincerity  of  his  Belief  had  made 

%00vvifble  Alteration  in  his  ConduB  to  outward 

^Appearances  -,  but  in  private  he  never  ceaid 

.^from  examining  himjelf     As  no  Man  was  lefs 

^rone  to  Enthufiafm  than  himfelf  Jo  his  Ltfe 

'^^as  very  uniform  ;  and  as  he  never  pretended  to 

J^igh  Flights  of  Devotion,  fo  he  never  was  guilty 

■-  ef  enormous  Offences.     He  had  a  firong  Aver-' 

^n  to  Rigor ijls  of  all  forts  y  and  when  he  faw 

\-Men  quarrelling  about  Forms  of  Creeds^  and 

^ithe  Interpretation  of  obfcure  Places^   and  r^- 

t,  quiring  of  others  theJlriUeJi  Compliance  to  their 

ihpwn  Opinions  in  dijputable  Matters^  it  rais'd 

^'^s  Indignation  to  fee  the  Generality  of  them 

AWant  Charity,  and  many  of  them  fcandalovfly 

%^remifs,in  the  plaineji  and  moft  neceffary  Duties. 

He  took  uncommon  Fains  to  fearch  into  human 

^,  Nature,  and  left  no  Stone  unturnd,  to  deteSl 

^-^Jthe  Pride  and  Hypocrijy  of  it,  and  among  his 

wi^intimate  Friends  to  expofe  the  Stratagems  of 

^i^0he:me,  and  the  exorbitant  Power  of  the  other, 

^^e^^Mas  furey  that  the  SatisfaSfion  which  arqfe 
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from  ivorldly  Enjoyments,  wasfomething  diftinSi 

-from  Gratitude,  and  foreign  to  Religion ;  and 
be  felt  plainly,  that  as  it  proceeded  from  within, 

fo  it  centered  in  himfelf:  T^he  very  Kelijh  of 
Life,  he  f aid,  was  accompanied  with  an  Eleva- 
tion of  Mind,  thatfeem^dto  be  infeparable  from 
his  Being.  Whatever  Principle  was  the  Caufe 
of  this,  he  was  convinced  within  himfelf,  that 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Heart,  which  the  Gofpel  re- 
quires, confifted  in  the  utter  Extirpation  of  that 
Principle ;  confefjing  at  the  fame  time,  that  this 
SatisfaSiion  he  found  in  himfelf,  this  Elevation 
cf  Mind,  caufed  his  chief  Pleafure ;  and  that 
in  all  the  Comforts  of  Life,  it  made  the  great eji 
Part  of  the  Enjoyment, 

Cleomenes  with  grief  often  owrid  his  Fears^ 
that  his  Attachment  to  the  World  would  never 
ceaj'e  whilft  he  lived-,  the  Reafons  he  gave,  were 
the  great  Regard  he  continued  to  have  for  the 
Opinion  of  worldly  Men  -,  the  StubborneJ's  of  his 

.  mdocile  Heart,  that  could  not  be  brought  to 
change  the  ObjeSls  of  its  Pride ;  and  refufed  to 
be  ajhamed  of  what  from  his  Infancy  it  had  been 
taught  to  glory  in ;  and  lajily,  the  Impojjibility^ 
be  found  in  himfelf,  of  being  ever  reconciled  to 
Contempt,  and  enduring,  with  Patience,  to  be 
laugh' d  at  and  defpijed  for  any  Caufe,  or  on  any 
Co72f  deration  whatever,      T^hefe  were  the  Ob- 

Jiacles,  he  f aid,  that  hindered  him  from  break- 
ing of  all  Commerce  with  the  Beau  Monde,  and 

■  entirely  changing  his  manner  of  Living  -,  with- 
out 
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^^tuf  which  he  thought  it  Mockery  to  talk  of  re- 
"^  flouncing  the  Worlds  and  bidding  adieu  to  all 
^the  Pomp  and  Vanity  of  it. 

The  part  ij/'Fulvia,  who  is  the  third  P erf on^ 
is  fo  inconfiderahle^  (he  jiifi  appearing  only 
■  in  the  firft  Dialogue^  that  it  would  he  imperti- 
'^^nent  to  trouble  the  Reader  with  a  CharaSier  of 
her,  I  had  a  Mind  tofayfome  things  on  Paint- 
ing and  Operas,  which  I  thought  Might  by  in- 
troducing her  be  brought  in  more  naturally^  and 
with  lefs  Trouble^  than  they  could  have  been 
without  her.  The  Ladies^  I  h'ope^  will  find  no 
reafony  from  the  little  Jhe  does  fay^  to  fufpeSt 
that  Jhe  wants  either  Virtue  or  Undefftanding. 

As  to  the  Fable,  or  what  is  fuppofed  to  have 
occafipned  the.  firft  Dialogue  betweeiz  HoratiO: 
and  Cleomencs,  //  is  this.     Horatio,  who  had 
found  great  Delight  in  my  Lord  Shaftsljury*^ 
"^"folite  manner  of  Writing,  his  fine  Raillery;  and 
'  hlendingVirtue  with  good  Mariners,  was  a  great, 
Stickler  for  the  Social  Syftem;  and  wonder' d 
'^%ow  Cleomenes  could  be  an  Advocate  for  fuch 
[  ''it  Book  as  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  of  which  he 
"^  had  heard  a  very  vile  CharaBer  from  feveral 
garters.     Cleomenes,  who  loved  and  had  a 
great  friendjhip  for  Horatio,'  wanted  to  unde- 
ceive him ;    but  the  other,  who  hated  Satyr, 
^was  prepojjefsd,  and  having  been  told  likewife, 
^^  that  martial  Courdge,  and  Honour  itfelf  were 
^'ridicul'd  in  that  Book,  he  was  very  much  exaf 
operated    againft    the  Author  and    his    whole 
5^'  c-  Schemi^ 
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Scheme :  He  had  two  or  three  times  heard  Cle- 
omenes  difcourfe  on  this  SiibjeB  with  others  j 
but  would  72e'Der  enter  into  the  Argument  him- 
felf',  and  finding  his  Friend  often  prejjing  to 
cojne  to  ity  he  began  to  look  coolly  upon  him,  and 
at  laji  to  avoid  all  opportunities  of  being  alone 
•with  him :  'till  Cleomenes  drew  him  in,  by  the 
Stratagem  which  the  Reader  will  fee  he  made 
ufe  of  as  Horatio  was  one  day  taking  his  leave 
after  ajhort  complimentary  Vifit, 

I  Jhould  not  wonder  to  fee  Men  of  Candor,  as 
well  as  good  Senfe^  fijid  fault  with  the  Manner, 
in  which  I  have  chofe  topublijh  thefe  'thoughts  of 
mine  to  the  World-,  there  certainly  is  fomethiiig 
in  it,  which  I  confefs  I  don't  know  how  to 
jufiify  to  my  own  SatisfaBion.  T^hat  fuch  a 
Man  as  Cleomenes,  having  7net  with  a  Book 
agreeable  to  his  own  Sentiments,  Jhould  defre 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  Author  of  it,  has 
.nothing  in  it,  that  is  improbable  or  unfeemly, 
but  then  it  will  be  objeBed,  that,  whoever  the 
Interlocutors  are,  it  was  I  myfelf  'Who  wrote 
the  Dialogues',  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  all 
Decency,  that  a  Man  Jhould  proclaim  concern- 
ing his  own  Work,  all  that  a  Friend  of  his,  per- 
haps, might  be  allow  d  to  fay  :  "This  is  true-,  and 
the  bejl  Anfwer,  which,  I  think,  can  be  made  to 
it,  is,  that  fuch  ah  impartial  Man,  and  Juch 
a  hover  of  Truth,  as  Cleomenes  is  reprefented 
to  be,  would  be  as  cautious  in  Jpeaki?2g  of  his 
Friend's  Merit,  as  he  would  be  of  his  own.     It 

might 
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might  be  urg'd  likewife,  that  when  a  Man  pro- 
fe£es  himfelf  to  be  an  Author's  Friend^  and  ex- 
aSily  to  entertain  the  fame  Sentiments  with  an- 
other^ it  muji  naturally  put  every  Reader  upon 
his  guards  and  render  him  as  fufpicious  and 
dijlruftful  of  fuch  a  Man,  as  he  would  he  of 
the  Author  himfelf.  But  how  good,  fo ever  the 
Excufes  are^  that  might  he  made  for  this  man- 
ner of  Writings  I  would  never  have  venturd 
upon  ity  if  I  had  not  liked  it  in  the  famous 
GaiTendus,  who  by  the  help  of  fever al  Dia- 
logues and  a  Friend^  who  is  the  chief  F erf onage 
ill  them,  has  not  only  explained  and  illuft rated 
his  Syfem,  hut  likewife  refuted  his  Adverfaries: 
Him  I  have  followed,  and  I  hope  the  Reader 
will  find,  that  whatever  Opportunity  I  have 
had  by  this  Meaits,  of  fpeaking  well  of  my 
felf  indireBly,  I  had  no  Defign  to  make  that^ 
or  any  other  ill  life  of  it. 

As  it  is  fuppofed,  that  Cleomenes  is  -ny 
Friend,  and  fpeaks  my  Sentiments,  fo  it  is  hut 
xyiftice,  that  every  'Thing  which  he  advances 
fhoidd  he  looUd  upon  and  confider^d  as  my  owni 
but  no  Man  in  his  Senfes  would  think,  that  I 
ought  to  he  equally  refponfible  for  every  l^hing 
that  Horatio  fays,  who  is  his  Antagonifl.  If 
ever  he  offers  any  thing  that  favours  of  Uher- 
tinifm,  or  is  otherwife  exceptionable,  which 
Cleomenes  does  not  reprove  him  for  in  the 
hefi  and  mofl  ferious  Maimer,  or  to  which  he 
gives  not  the  mofi  fatisfaSfoiy  and  convincing 

c  2  Anfwer- 
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Anfwer  that  can  be  made ^  I  am  to  blame,  oth^\ 
nbife  not.  Tetfrom  the  Fate  thefirji  Volume  has  fk&P^ 
with,  J  expeSi  to  fee  in  a  little  time  fe'oeralthtng$^\ 
f  ran/crib  d  and  cited  from  this,  in  that  manner,^ 
by  themf elves,  without  the  Replies  that  ate  made^x 
to  them,  and  fo  fhewn  to  the  World,   as  n^' 
Words  and  my  Opinion.     'The  Opportunity  of 
doing  this  will  be  greater  in  this  Book  than  it 't 
was  in  the  former,  and  fiould  I  always  have^:^ 
fair  play,  and  ne-ver  be  attacked,  but  by  fuch^ 
Adverfaries,  as  would  make  their  Rotations 
from  me  without  Artifice,   and  ufe  me  withm 
common  Monefly,  it  would  go  a  great  Way  t&^\ 
the  refuting  of  me-,  and  I  fhould  my f elf  begin:^ 
to  fufpeSl  the  T' ruth  of  federal  T'hings  I  hav^^ 
advanced,  and  which  hitherto  I  cant  help  be^\ 
lieving.  .  r.  i^ 

A  Stroke  made  in  this  manner,  — -M-'^-ze^^S^' 
the  Reader  will  fomettmes  meet  with  in  thefoh% 
lowing  Dialogues,  is  a  Sign,  either  of  Inter^ 
ruption,  when  the  Perfon  fpeaking  is  not  fufferd 
to  go  on  with  what  he  was  going-  to  fay^.  or 
elfe  of  a  Paife,  during  which  fomething  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  faid  or  done,  not  relating  to  <the  I)^f- 
CQurfe.  :        .      .'■         ''■^r::T:;itf?:30 

As  in  this  Volume  I  have  not  altered  the  Sub^ 

jeB,  on  which  a  former,  known  by  the  Nami^'j 

of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  was  wrote;  andtbe^t 

fame  unbiafsd  Method  of  fe arching  after  Truths 

and  enquiring  into  the  Nature  of  Man  dnd  B6&\ 

defy,  made  ufe  of  in  that,  is  continued  in  thi si* 
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/  thought  it  unneeeffary  to  look  out  for  another 
'Title 'y  and  being  myfilf  a  great  Lover  of  Sim- 
plicity, and  my  Invention  none  of  the  moft  fruit- 
fuhy  the  Reader,  I  hope^  will  pardon  the  bald, 
inelegant  AfpeSt,  and  unufual  Emptinefs  of  the 
Title  Page. 

Here  I  would  have  made  an  End  of  my 
Preface,  which  I  know  very  well  is  too  long  al- 
ready :  But  the  World  having  been  very  grojly 
impofed  upon  by  a  falfe  Report,  that  fome 
Months  ago  was  very  folemnly  made,  and  as 
indujirioujly  fpread  in  mojl  of  the  News-Papers, 
for  a  confiderable  Time,  I  think,  it  would  be 
an  unpardonable  NegleSl  in  me,  of  the  Publick, 
Jhould  I  fuffer  them  to  remain  in  the  Error 
they  were  led  into,  when  I  am  adfually  addr ef- 
fing them,  and  there  is  no  other  Perfon,  from 
whom  they  canfojujily  expeB  to  be  undeceived. 
in  the  London  Evening-Poft  of  Saturday- 
March  9,  1727-8^  the  following  Paragraph 
was  printed  in  fmadl  Italick^  at  the  End  of 
the  Home-News. 

On  Friday  Evening  the  firft  Inftant,  A 
Gentleman,  well  drefs'd,  appeared  at  the 
Bonefire  before  St.  James's-G^ite,  who  de- 
clared himfelf  the  Author  of  a  Book,  enti- 
tuled,  The  Fable  oj  the  Bees :  And  that  he 
was  forry  for  writing  the  fame :  and  recol- 
lecting his  former  Promife,  pronounced  thefe 
Words:  I  commit  my  Book  to  the  Flames-,  and 
threw  it  in  accordingly.  The- 
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T^he  Monday  following  the  fame  piece  of 
Neivs  was  repeated  in  the  Daily  Journal,  an^^ 
after  that  for  a  eonfiderahle  time,  as  I  hav'i 
faid,  in  mofl  of  the  Papers  :  But  fince  the  Sa- 
turday mentioned,  which  was  the  only  time  it 
was  printed  by  itfelf  it  appeared  always  with 
a  fm all  Addition  to  it,   and  annexed  (with  d 

N.  B.  before  it)  to  the  following  Advertifement. 

■  i\  ■ 

A  P  E  T  H-A  O  r  I  A.  '*^- 

Or  an  Enquiry  into  the  Original  of  Morail 
Virtue,  wherein  the  falfe  Notions  of  Machi^; 
'uely  Hobbs,  Spinofa,  and  Mr.  Bayle,  as  the^ 
are  colledied  and  digefted  by  the  Author  of 
the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  are  examined  and  con- 
futed; and  the  eternal  and  unalterable  Law 
of  Nature  and  Obligation  of  Moral  Virtue  is. 
ftated  and  vindicated;  to  which  is  prefixed^ 
Prefatory  Introdudlion,  in  a  Letter  to  xh,^ 
Author.  By  Alexander  Innes,  D.  D.  Preachei^- 
Affiflant  at  St.  Margaret^  Weftminfier.         "'^ 

'The  fmall  Addition  which  I  faid  was  made 
to  that  notable  piece  of  News,  after  it  came  to 
he  annexed  to  this  Advertifemenf,  conffted  of 
thefefive  Words  (upon  reading  the  above  Boo'k) 
which  were  put  in  after  forry  for  tvriting  the 
fame.  This  Story  having  been  often  repeated 
in  the  Papers,  and  never  publickly  contradiBed, 
many  People,  it  feems,  were  credulous  enough  to 
believe,  notwithjlanding  the  Improbability  oft}. 

But 
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But  the  leafi  attentive  would  have  ftifpeBed  the 
whole ^  as  foon  as  they  hadfeen  the  Addition  that 
was  made  to  it,  thefecond  tifne  it  was  puhlijUd\ 
for  fuppofmg  it  to  be  intelligible,  as  it  follows 
the  Advertifement,  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that 
the  repenting  Gentleman  pronounced  thofe  very 
Words.  He  muji  have  named  the  Book ;  and  If 
he  had  f aid,  that  his  Sorrow  was  occafon'd  by 
reading  the  APETH-AOriA,  or  the  new  Book 
of  the  reverend  Dr.  Innes,  how  came  fuch  a  re- 
markable part  of  his  Confejfon  to  be  omitted  in 
thefirfi  Publication,  where  the  well-drefs'd  Gen- 
tleman's Words  and  ABions  feem  to  be  fet  down 
withfo  much  Care  and  ExaBnefs  F  Bejides,  eve- 
ry Body  knows  the  great  Indufiry,  and  general 
Intelligence  of  our  News-Writers :  If  fuch  a 
Farce  had  really  been  aSied,  and  a  Man  had 
been  hired  to  pronounce  the  Words  mentioned, 
and  throw  a  Book  into  the  Fire,  which  I  have 
often  wonder  d  Was  not  done  5  is  it  credible  at 
all,  that  a  thing  fo  remarkable,  done  fo  openly, 
and  before  fo  many  Witneffes  the  fir ji  Day  of 
March,  jhouldnot  be  taken  Notice  of  17%  any  of 
the  Papers  before  the  Ninth,  and  never  be  re- 
peated afterwards,  or  ever  meittiorid  but  as  an 
Appendix  of  the  Advertifement  to  recommend 
fir.  Innes'i  Book'^ 
f\^  However,  this  Story  has  been  much  talked  of, 
4Jii  occafiond  a  great  deal  of  Mirth  among  my 
Acquaintance,  fever al  of  whom  have  earneftly 
prefsd  me^  more  than  once  to  advertife  the  Fal- 
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£ty  ofity  which  I  would  never  comply  with  for 
fear  of  being  laugh' d  at,  as  fome  Tears  ago 
poor  Dr.  Patridge  was,  for  ferioujly  maintain^ 
ing^  that  he  was  not  dead.  But  all  this  while 
we  <vere  in  the  dark,  and  no  Body  could  tell  how 
this  Report  came  into  the  World,  or  what  it 
could  be  that  had  giijen  a  Handle  to  it,  when 
one  Evening  a  Friend  of  mine,  who  had  bor^, 
rowd  Dr.  Innes'i  Book,  which  till  then  I  had 
never  feen,  Jhew'd  me  in  it  the  following  Lines, 

But  a  propos.  Sir,  if  I  rightly  remember 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Law,  in  his  Remarks  up- 
on your  Fable  of  the  Bees,  puts  you 
in  mind  of  a  Promife  you  had  made,  by 
which  you  oblig'd  yourfelf  to  burn  that  Book 
at  any  Time  or  Place  your  Adverfary  fhould 
appoint,  if  any  Thing  fhould  be  found  in  it 
tending  to  Immorality  or  the  Gorruptioh  of 
Manners.  I  have  a  great  Refped  for  that 
Gentleman,  tho'  I  am  not  perfonally  ac- 
quainted with  him,  but  I  cannot  but  c6n- 
demn  his  exceffive  Credulity  and  good  Na- 
ture, in  believing  that  a  Man  of  your  Prin- 
ciples could  be  a  Slave  to  his  Word ;  for  my 
own  part,  I  think,  I  know  you  too  well  to  be 
fo  ealily  impofed  upon  j  or  if,  after  all,  you 
fliould  really  perlift  in  your  Refolution,  and 
commit  it  to  the  Flames,  I  appoint  the  firil 
of  March  before  St.  fames' ii  Gate,  for  that 
purpofe,   it  being  the  Birth-day  of  the  beil 

and 
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and  moft  glorious  Queen  upon  Earth  j  and 
the  burning  of  your  Book  the  fmalleft  Atone- 
ment you  can  make,  for  endeavouring  to  cor- 
rupt and  debauch  his  Majefty's  Subjects  in 
their  Principles.  Now,  Sir,  if  you  agree  to 
this,  I  hope  you  are  not  fo  deflitute  of  Friends, 
but  that  you  may  find  fome  charitable  Neigh- 
bour or  other,  who  will  lend  you  a  helping 
Hand,  and  throw  in  the  Author  at  the  fame 
time  byway  of  Appendixj  the  doing  of  which 
will,  in  my  Opinion,  complete  the  Solemni- 
ty of  the  Day.     I  am  not  your  Patient,  but 

Tour  mofl  humble  Servant. 

^hus  ends  what  in  the  A  P  E  T  H-A  O  r  I A 

DoStor  Innes  is  pleafed  to  call  a  Prefatory  In- 
troduBion  in  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Fa- 
ble of  the  Bees.  It  is  figiied  A.  I.  and  dated 
Tot-hill-fields  Weftminfter,  Jan.  20.  1727-8. 

"Now  all  our  Wonder  ceasd.  'The  judicious 
Reader  will  eafily  allow  me,  that,  having  read 
thus  much,  I  had  an  ample  Difpenfation  from 
going  on  any  further  :  Therefore  I  can  fay  no- 
thing of  the  Book  ;  and  as  to  the  Reverend  Au- 
thor of  it,  whofeems  to  think  himfelf  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  my  Principles,  I  have  not  the 
honour  to  know  either  him  or  his  Morals,  other- 
wife  than  from  what  I  have  quoted  here.  Ex 
pede  Herculem. 

Londonj  Odtob.  20.  i728» 
d 
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l*age  99.  the  laft  Line  but  one  for  thought  read  taughC 
Page  148.  Line  15.  after  Paflion,  add  of  Pride. 
Page  212.  Line  2,  after  teach,  add  it. 
Page  240.  Line.  6.  for  is  it,  read  it  is. 
Page  282.  Line  26.  after  being,  dele  feven  or. 
Page  298.  Line  13.  for  Providence^  read  Prudence. 
Page  354.  Line  17.  for  D'on,  read  Dont. 
Pas^e  406.  Line  3,  for  AftioBSj  read  Stations.- 


THE    FIRST 

DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


Horatioy  C/eoinems^  and  Fuhia^ 


GleoMenes. 

Lways  in  hafte,  Horatio? 
Hor.  I  muft  beg  of  yoii 

to  excufe  me,  I  am  oLlig'd 

toga 

Cleb.  Whether  you  have 

other    Engagements    thaa 

you  ufed  to  have,  or  whe- 
ther your  Temper  is  chang'd,  I  can't  tell,  but 
fomething  has  rnade  an  Alteration  in  you,  of 
which  I  cannot  comprehend  the  Caufe. 
There  is  no  Man  in  the  World  whofe  Friend- 
(hip  I  value  more  than  I  do  yours,  or  whofe 
Cohipany  I  like  better,  yet  I  can  never  hav6 
it.  I  profefs  I  have  thought  fometinies, 
that  you  have  avoided  mte  on  purpbfe. 
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Hor.  I  am  forry,  Cleomenes,  I  (hould  hav© 
been  wanting  in  Civility  to  you^  I  come  every 
Week  conilantly  to  pay  my  Refpec^s  to  you, 
and  if  ever  I  fail,  I  always  fend  to  enquire 
after  your  Health. 

Cleo.  No  Man  out-does  Horatio  in  Civility  j 
but  I  thought  fomething  more  was  due  to 
our  AfFedlions  and  long  Acquaintance,  be- 
iides  Compliments  and  Ceremony :  Of  late  I 
have  never  been  to  wait  upon  you,  but  you  are 
gone  abroad,  or  I  find  you  engaged;  and  when 
I  have  the  Honour  to  fee  you  here,  your  Stay 
is  only  momentary.  Pray  pardon  my  Rude-* 
nefs  for  once  -,  "Wbat  is  it  that  hinders  you 
now  from  keeping  me  Company  for  an  Hour 
or  two  ?  My  Coufin  talks  of  going  out,  and 
i  fhall  be  all  alone. 

Hor.  I  know  better  than  to  rob  you  of  fuch 
an  Opportunity  for  Speculation  ? 

Cleo.  Speculation  !  on  what,  pray  ? 

Hor.  That  Vilenefs  of  our  Species  in  the 
refin'd  Way  of  thinking  you  have  of  late 
been  fo  fond  of,  I  call  it  the  Scheme  of  De- 
formity, the  Partizans  of  which  ftudy  chiefly 
to  make  every  thing  in  our  Nature  appear  as 
ugly  and  contemptible  as  it  is  poffible,  and 
take  uncommon  Pains  to  perfwade  Men  that 
they  are  Devils. 

Cleo.  If  that  be  all,  I  fhall  foon  convince 
you. 

Hor.  No  Conviction  to  me,  I  befeech  you ; 

I  am  determin'd   and  fully  perfuaded,  that 

8  there 
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there  is  Good  in  the  World  as  well  as  Evil ; 
and  that  the  Words,  Honefty,  Benevolence, 
and  Humanity,  and  even  Charity,  are  not 
empty  Sounds  only,  But  that  there  are  fuch 
Things  in  ipight  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees ; 
and  I  am  refolved  to  believe,  that,  notw^ith- 
ftanding  the  Degeneracy  of  Mankind,  and  the 
Wickednefs  of  the  Age,  there  are  Men  now 
living,  who  are  adtually  poflefs'd  of  thole 
Virtues. 

Cleo.  But  you  dbii't  know  what  I  am  going 
to  fay :  I  am — ^- 

Hor.  That  may  be,  but  I  will  not  hear  one 
Word  J  all  you  can  fay  is  loft  upon  me,  and 
if  you  will  not  give  me  leave  to  fpeak  out,  I 
am  gone  this  Moment.  That  curfed  Book 
has  bewitch'd  you,  and  made  you  deny  the 
Exiftence  of  thofe  very  Virtues  that  had 
gain'd  you  the  Efteem  of  your  Friends  You 
know  this  is  not  my  ufual  Language ;  I  hate 
to  fay  harfh  Things:  But  what  Regard  can 
or  ought  one  to  have  for  an  Author  that  treats 
every  Body  de  haiit  en  bas^  makes  a  Jeft  of 
Virtue  and  Honour,  calls  Alexander  the  Great 
a  Madman,  and  fpares  Kings  and  Princes 
no  more  than  any  one  would  the  moft  abjed: 
of  the  People  ?  The  Bufinefs  of  his  Philofo- 
phy  is  juft  the  Reverfe  to  that  of  the  Herald's 
Office ;  for  as  there  they  are  always  contriv- 
ing and  finding  out  high  and  illuftrious  Pedi- 
grees for  low  and  obfcure  People,  fo  your  Au- 
thor is  ever  fearching  after,  and  inventing 
B  2  mean 
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mean  Gontemptible  Origins  for  worthy  and 
honourable  Anions.  I  am  your  very  humble 
Servant. 

Cko.  Stay.  I  am  of  your  Opinion  >  v^^hat  1 
offered  to  convince  you  of  was,  how  entirely 
1  am  recover'd  of  the  Folly  which  you  have 
fo  juftly  expos'd :  I  have  left  that  Error. 

Hor.  Are  you  in  earneft  ? 

Cko.  No  Man  more :  There  is  no  greater 
Stickler  for  the  Social  Virtues  than  my  felf, 
and  I  much  queftion,  whether  there  is  any 
of  Lord  Sbaftsbury's  Admirers  that  will  go  my 
Lengths! 

Hor.  I  fhall  be  glad  to  fee  you  go  my 
Lengths  iirft,  and  as  many  more  as  you  pleafe. 
You  cannot  conceive,  CleomeneSy  how  it  has 
griev'd  me,  when  I  have  feen,  how  many 
Enemies  you  made  yourfelf  by  that  extrava- 
gant Way  of  arguing.  If  you  are  but  feri- 
ous,  whence  comes  this  Change  ? 

Cko.  In  the  firfl  Place  I  grew  weary  of 
having  every  Body  againft  me :  and  in  the  Se- 
cond, there  is  niore  Room  for  Invention  in 
the  other  Syilem.  Poets  and  Orators  in  the 
Social  Syflem  have  fine  Opportunities  of  ex- 
erting themfelves. 

Hor.  \  very  much  fufped:  the  Recovery 
you  boaft  of:  Are  you  convinced,  that  the  o- 
ther  Syflem  was  falfe,  which  you  might  have 
eafily  learn'd  from  feeing  every  body  againfl 
you  ? 

Cko, 
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Cko.  Falfe  to  be  fure ;  but  what  you  al- 
ledge  is  no  Proof  of  it :  for  if  the  greateft 
Part  of  Maikind  were  not  againft  that 
Scheme  of  Deformity,  as  you  juftly  call  it. 
Insincerity  could  not  be  fo  general,  as  the 
Scheme  itfelf  fiippofes  it  to  be  :  But  iincc  my 
Eyes  have  been  open'd  I  have  found  out  that 
Truth  and  Probability  are  the  fillieft  Things  in 
the  World ;  they  are  of  no  manner  of  ufej 
efpecially  among  the  People  de  bongout. 

Hor.  I  thought  what  a  Convert  you  was  *. 
but  what  new  Madnefs  has  feiz'd  you  now  ? 

Cleo.  No  Madnefs  at  all :  I  fay  and  will 
maintain  it  to  the  World,  that  Truth,  in  the 
Sublime^  is  v€ry  impertinent  5  and  that  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  fit  for  Men  of  Tafte  to 
look  into,  a  Mafter  cannot  commit  a  more 
unpardonable  Fault,  than  fticking  to,,  or  be- 
ing influenc'd  by  Truth,  where  it  interferes 
with  what  is  agreeable. 

Hor.  Homely  Truths  indeed — - 

Cleo.  Look  upon  that  Dutch  Piece  of  the 
Nativity  :  what  charming  Colouring  there  is! 
what  a  fine  Pencil,  and  how^  juft  are  the  Out- 
Lines  for  a  Piece  fo  curioully  finifh'd!  But 
what  a  Fool  the  Fellow  was  to  draw  Hay  and 
Straw  and  Cattle,and  a  Rack  as  well  as  a  Man- 
ger :  it  is  a  Wonder  he  did  not  put  the  Bam^ 
bino  into  the  Manger. 

Ful.  ThQ  Bambino^  Th^  is  the  Child,  I 
fuppofe  J  why  it  fhould  be  in  the  Manger ; 
Ihould  it  not  ?  Does  not  the  Hiftory  tell  us, 

B  3  that 
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that  the  Child  was  kid  in  the  Manger  ?  I 
have  no  Skill  in  Painting,  but  I  can  fee 
whether  things  are  drawn  to  the  Life  or 
not ;  iiire  nothing  can  be  more  like  the  Head 
of  an  Ox  than  that  there.  A  Pidure  then 
pleafes  me  beft  when  the  Art  in  fuch  ^ 
Manner  deceives  my  Eye^  that  without  mak- 
ing any  Allowances,  I  can  imagine  I  fee  the 
Things  in  reality  which  the  Painter  has  en- 
deavour'd  to  reprefent.  I  have  always  thotf ght 
it  an  admirable  Piece ,  fure  nothing  in  the 
World  can  be  more  like  Nature. 

Cleo.  Like  Nature  !  So  much  the  worfe : 
Indeed,  Coufin,  it  is  eafily  feen  that  you 
have  no  Skill  in  Painting.  It  is  not  Nature, 
but  agreeable  Nature,  la  belle  Nature,  that 
is  to  be  reprefented ;  all  Things  that  are 
abjed:,  low,  pitiful  and  mean,  are  carefully 
to  be  avoided,  and  kept  out  of  Sight;  be-? 
caufe  to  Men  of  the  true  Tafte  they  are  as  of-* 
fenfive  as  Things  that  are  fhocking,  and 
really  nafty. 

Ful.  At  that  rate,  the  Virgin  Marfs  Condi- 
tion, and  our  Saviour's  Birth,  are  never  to 
be  painted. 

Cleo.  That's  your  Miilake  3  the  Subjed  it 
felf  is  noble :  Let  us  go  but  in  the  next  Room 

and  I'll  fhew  you  the  Difference. Look 

upon  that  Pidure,  which  is  the  fame  Hi- 
ftory.  There's  fine  Architedure,  there's  a 
Colonnade  ;  Can  any  thing  be  thought  of 
more    Magnificent  ?    How  skilfully   is  that 

Afs 
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Afs  removed,  and  how  little  you  fee  of  the 
Ox  y  pray  mind  the  Obfcurity  they  are  both 
placed  in  :  It  hangs  in  a  ilrong  Light,  or  elfe 
one  might  look  ten  times  upon  the  Picture 
without  obferving  them:  Behold  thefe  Pil- 
lars of  the  Corinthian  Order,  how  lofty  they 
are,  and  what  an  EfFe6t  they  have,  what  ^. 
noble  Space,  what  an  Area  here  is  !  How 
nobly  every  thing  concurs  to  exprefs  the 
majeftick  Grandeur  of  the  Subject,  and  flrikes 
the  Soul,  with  Awe  and  Admiration  at  the 
fame  time! 

FuL  Pray  Coufin,  has  good  Senfe  ever 
any  Share  in  the  Judgment  which  your  Men  of 
true  Tafte  form  about  Pid:ure€  ? 

Hor.  Madam ! 

FuL  I  beg  pardon.  Sir,  if  I  have  offended : 
but  to  me  it  feems  llrange  to  hear  flich  Com- 
mendation given  to  a  Painter,  for  turning  the 
Stable  of  a  Country  Inn  into  a  Palace  of  ex- 
traordinary Magnificence :  This  is  a  great 
deal  worfe  than  Swift's  Metapiorphofis  of 
Philemon  and  Baucis ;  for  there  fome  Shew  of 
Refemblance  is  kept  jn  the  Changes. 

Hor.  In  a  Country  Stable,  Madam,  there 
is  nothing  but  Filth  and  Naftinefs,  or  vile 
abjed  Things  not  fit  to  be  feen,  at  leaft  not 
capable  of  entertaining  Perfons  of  Quality. 

FuL  The  Dutch  Pi(5i:ure  in  the  next  Room 

has  nothing  that  is  offenfive  :  but  an  Augean 

Stable,  even  before  Hercules  had  clean'd  it, 

would  be  lefs   ihocking  to  me  than  thofe 

B  4  fluted 
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fluted  Pillars  ;  for  n6  body  can  pleafe  my 
Eye  that  affronts  my  Underftanding  :  When 
I  de0re  a  Man  to  paint  a  conliderable  Hiflory, 
which  every  body  knows  to  have  been  tranf- 
acfted  at  a  Country  Inn,  does  he  not  flrange- 
ly  impofe  upon  me,  becaufe  he  underflands 
Architecture,  to  draw  mg  a  Room  that 
might  have  ferv'd  for  a  great  Hall  or  Ban- 
quetting-houfe  to  any  Roman  Emperor  ? ,  Be- 
fides  that  the  poor  and  abje6t  State  in  which 
our  Saviour  chofe  to  appear  at  his  coming 
into  the  World,  is  the  mofl  material  Cir-;- 
cumflance  of  the  Hiflory :  it  contains  an  ex- 
cellent Moral  againfl  vain  Pomp,  and  is  the 
flrongefl  Pprfuafive  to  Humility,  which  in 
the  Italian  are  more  than  lofl. 

Hor.  Indeed,  Madam,  Experience  is  againfl 
you  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  even  among  the 
Vulgar  the  Reprefentations  of  mean  and  ab- 
jed:  Things,  and  fuch  as  they  are  familiar 
with,  have  not  that  Effect,  and  either  breed 
Contempt,  or  are  Infignificant :  whereas  vaft 
Piles,  flately  Buildings,  Roofs  of  uncommon 
Height,  furprizing  Ornaments,  and  all  the 
Architedlure  of  the  grand  Tafle,  are  the  flttefl 
to  raifc  Devotion  and  infpirp  Men  with  Venera- 
tion and  a  Religious  Awe  for  the  Places  that 
have  thefe  Excellencies  to  boafl  of.  Is  there 
ever  a  Meeting-houfe  or  Barn  to  be  compared 
to  a  fine  Cathedral,  for  this  purpofe  ? 

FuL  I  believe  there  is  a  Mechanical  Way 
of  railing  Devotion  in  iiUy  fuperflitious  Crea- 
tures s 
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tures ;    but    an   attentive  Contemplation  on 

the  Works  of  God,  I  am  fure 

Cko.  Pray,  Coufin,  fay  no  more  in  De- 
fence of  your  low  Tafte :  The  Painter  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Truth  of  the  Hi- 
ilory ;  his  Bulinefs  is  to  exprefs  the  Digni- 
ty of  the  Subjed:,  and  in  Compliment  to 
his  Judges,  never  to  forget  the  Excellency 
of  our  Species :  All  his  Art  and  good  Senfe 
mufl  be  employ'd  in  railing  that  to  the 
higheft  pitch :  Great  Mailers  don't  paint 
for  the  common  People,  but  for  Perfons  of 
refin'd  Underflanding  :  What  you  complain 
of  is  the  Effed  of  the  good  Manners  and 
Compjaifance  of  the  Painter.  When  he  had 
drawn  the  jiifar^t  and  the  Madona,  he  thought 
the  leaft  glimpfe  of  the  Ox  and  the  Afs 
would  be  fufficient  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  Hiftory :  They  who  want  more  fef- 
cuing  and  a  broader  Explanation  he  don't 
defire  his  Pidture  fhould  ever  be  (hewn  to; 
for  the  reft,  he  entertains  you  with  nothing 
but  what  is  Nqble  and  worthy  your  Atten^- 
tion  :  You  fee  he  is  an  Archited:,  and  com- 
pleatly  skill'd  in  Perfpedive,  and  he  {hews 
you  how  finely  he  can  round  a  Pillar,  and 
that  both  the  Depth  and  the  Height  of 
Space  may  be  drawn  on  a  Flat,  with  all 
the  other  Wonders  he  performs  by  his  Skill 
in  that  inconceivable  Myftery  of  Light  and 
Shadows, 
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FuL  Why  then  is  it  pretended  that  Paint- 
ing is  an  Imitation  of  Nature  ? 

Cleo.  At  firft  fetting  out  a  Scholar  is  to 
copy  things  exadly  as  he  fees  them  -,  but 
from  a  great  Mafter,  when  he  is  left  to  hiS: 
own  Invention,  it  is  expedled  he  fhould  take 
the  Perfe(flions  of  Nature,  and  not  paint  it 
as  it  is,  but  as  we  would  wifh  it  to  be. 
Zeuxis,  to  draw  a  Goddefs,  took  five  beau- 
tiful Women,  from  which  he  cull'd  what  was 
moft  graceful  in  each. 

FuL  Still  every  Grace  he  painted  was  taken 
from  Nature. 

Cleo.  That*s  true  j  but  he  left  Nature  her 
Rubbifhj  and  imitated  nothing  but  what  was 
excellent,  which  made  the  Ajfemblage  fupe- 
rior  to  any  thing  in  Nature.  Demetrius  Was 
tax'd  for  being  too  Natural ;  Dionyjius  was 
alfo  blamed  for  drawing  Men  like  us.  Nearer 
our  times,  Michael  Angela  was  efteem'd  too 
Natural,  and  Lyjippus  of  old  upbraided  the 
common  fort  of  Sculptors  for  making  Mejpt 
fuch  as  they  were  found  in  Nature. 

FuL  Are  thefe  things  real  ? 

Cko.  You  may  read  it  ypur  felf  in  Gra- 
ham^%  Preface  to  ^he  Art  of  Fainting :  the 
Book  is  above  in  the  Library. 

Hor.  Thefe  Things  may  feem  ftrange  to 
you.  Madam,  hut  they  are  of  immenfe  Ufe 
to  the  Publick:  The  higher  we  can  carry 
the  Excellency  of  our  Species,  the  mord 
thofe  beautiful  Images  will  fill  noble  Mindt 

with 
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with  worthy  and  fuitable  Ideas  of  their  own 
Dignity,  that  will  feldom  fail  of  fpurring 
them  on  to  Virtue  and  Heroick  Adiions. 
There  is  a  Grandeur  to  be  expreis'd  in 
Things  that  far  furpafles  the  Beauties  of 
^mple.  Nature.  You  take  Delight  in  Ope- 
ra's, Madam,  I  don't  queilion;  you  muft 
have  minded  the  noble  Manner  and  Statelinefs 
beyond  Nature,  which  every  thing  there  is 
executed  with.  What  gentle  Touches,  what 
flight  and  yet  majeftick  Motions  are  made 
ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  moil  boifterous  Paf- 
flons  !  As  the  Subjed:  is  always  lofty,  fo  no 
Pofture  is  to  be  chofen  but  what  is  Serious 
and  Significant  as  well  as  Comely  and  A- 
greeable  ;  fhould  the  A6lions  there  be  re- 
prefented  as  they  are  in  common  Life,  they 
would  ruin  the  Sublime,  and  at  once  rob 
you  of  all   your  Pleafure. 

FuL  I  never  expected  any  thing  Natural 
at  an  Opera  5  but  as  Perfons  of  Diftindion 
refort  thither,  and  every  body  comes  drefs'd, 
it  is  a  fort  of  Employment,  and  I  feldom 
mifs  a  Night,  becaufe  it  is  the  Fafliion  to 
go :  Befides,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  Mo- 
narch himfelf,  generally  honouring  them 
with  their  Prefence,  it  is  almoft  become  a 
Duty  to  attend  them,  as  much  as  it  is  to 
go  to  Cgurt.  What  diverts  me  there  is  the 
Company,  the  Lights,  the  Muiick,  the  Scenes, 
and  other  Decorations :  but  as  I  underiland 
Iput  very  few  Wojds  of  Italian,    fo  what 

is 
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is  moft  admired  in  the  Recifatlvo  is  loft 
upon  me,  which  makes  the  adiing  Part  to 
me  rather  ridiculous  than 

Mor.  Ridiculous,  Madam !  for  Heaven's 
fake  — — 

FuL  I  beg  pardon.  Sir,  for  the  Expreffion. 
I  never  kught  at  an  Opera  in  my  Life  ;  but 
I  confefs,  as  to  the  Entertainment  it  felf, 
that  a  good  Play  is  infinitely  more  divert-  , 
ing  to  me ;  and  I  prefer  any  thing  that  informs 
my  Underftanding  beyond  all  the  Recrea- 
tions which  either  my  Eyes  or  my  Ears  can  be 
regal'd  with. 

Hor.  I  am  forry  to  hear  a  Lady  of  your 
good  Senfe  make  fuch  a  Choice.  Have  you 
no  Talle   for  Mufick,  Madam  ? 

FuL  I  named  that  as  part  of  my  Diverfion. 

Cleo.  My  Coufin  plays  very  well  upon  the 
Harpficord  herfelf. 

Fid.  I  love  to  hear  good  Mufick ;  but  it 
does  not  throve  me  into  thofe  Raptures,  I  hear 
others  fpeak  of. 

Hor.  Nothing  certainly  can  elevate  the  Mind 
beyond  a  fine  Confort :  It  feems  to  difengage 
'the  Soul  from  the  Body,  and  lift  it  up  to  Hea- 
ven. It  is  in  this  Situation,  that  we  are  mofl 
capable  of  receiving  extraordinary  Imprefli- 
ons  :  When  the  Inflruments  ceafe,  our  Tem- 
per is  fubdued,  and  beautiful  A<5tion  joyns 
with  the  skilful  Voice  in  fetting  before  us  in  a 
tranfcendent  Light,  the  Heroick  Labours  we 
are  come  to  admire,    and  which  the  Word 

Opera 
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Opera  imports.  The  powerful  Harmony  be- 
tween the  engaging  Sounds  and  fpeaking  Ge- 
jftures  invades  the  Heart,  and  forcibly  infpires 
us  with  thofe  noble  Sentiments,  which  to  en- 
tertain the  moft  expreffive  Words  can  only  at- 
tempt to  perfuade  us.  Few  Comedies  are  tol- 
lerable,  and  in  the  beft  of  them,  if  the  Levi- 
ty of  the  Expreffions  does  not  corrupt,  the 
Meannefs  of  the  Subject  muft  debafe  the  Man- 
ners ;  at  leaft  to  Perfons  of  Quality.  In  Tra- 
gedies the  Style  is  more  fublime,  and  the  Sub- 
jects generally  great ;  but  all  violent  PaiTions, 
and  even  the  Reprefentations  of  them,  ruffle 
and  difcompofe  the  Mind :  Belides,  when  Men 
endeavour  to  exprefs  Things  ftrongly,  and 
they  are  adled  to  the  Life,  it  often  happens 
that  the  Images  do  Mifchief,  becaufe  they  are 
too  moving,  and  that  the  Ad:ion  is  faulty  for 
being  too  natural ;  and  Experience  teaches  us, 
that  in  unguarded  Minds,  by  thofe  Pathetick 
Performances,  Flames  are  often  rais'd  that  are 
prejudicial  to  Virtue.  The  Play-houfes  them- 
felves  are  far  from  being  inviting,  much  lefs 
the  Companies,  at  leaft  the  greateft  part  of 
them  that  frequent  them,  fome  of  which  are 
almoft  of  the  loweft  Rank  of  all.  The  Dif- 
gufts  that  Perfons  of  the  leaft  Elegance  re- 
ceive from  thefe  People  are  many  j  befides  the 
ill  Scents  and  unfeemly  Sights  one  meets  with 
of  carelefs  Rakes  and  impudent  Wenches, 
that,  having  paid  their  Mony,  reckon  them- 
felves  to  be  all  upon  the  Level  with  every  Bo- 
dy 
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dy  there ;  the  Oaths,  Scurrilities  and  vile 
Jefts  one  is  often  obliged  to  hear,  without  te- 
fenting  them  -,  and  the  odd  mixture  of  higH 
and  low  that  are  all  partaking  of  the  fame  Di- 
verfion,  without  Regard  to  Drefs  or  Quality/ 
are  all  very  ofFenfive ;  and  it  cannot  but  be 
very  difagreeable  to  polite  Peiople  to  be  in  the 
fame  Crowd  with  a  Variety  of  Perfons,  fome 
of  them  below  Mediocrity,  that  pay  no  Defe- 
rence to  one  another.  At  the  Opera  every 
thing  charms  and  concurs  to  make  Happinefs 
compleat.  The  Sweetnefs  of  Voice  in  the  firft 
place,  and  the  folemn  Compofure  of  the  Afti- 
on,  ferve  to  mitigate  and  allay  every  Paflion  ; 
it  is  the  Gentlencfs  of  them,  and  the  calm  Se- 
renity of  the  Mind,  that  make  us  amiable, 
and  bring  us  the  neareft  to  the  Perfe6tion  of 
Angels ;  whereas  the  Violence  of  the  Pafli- 
ons,  in  which  the  Corruption  of  the  Heart 
chiefly  conlifts,  dethrones  our  Reafon,  and 
renders  us  moil  like  unto  Savages.  It  is  in- 
credible, how  prone  we  are  to  Imitation,  and 
how  ftrangely,  unknov^n  to  ourfelves,  we  are 
fhaped  and  fafhioned  after  the  Models  and 
Examples  that  are  often  iet  before  us.  No 
Anger  nor  Jealoufy  are  ever  to  be  feen  at  an 
Opera  that  diftort  the  Features,  no  Flames 
that  are  noxious,  nor  is  any  Love  reprefented 
in  them,  that  is  not  pure  and  next  to  Zera- 
phick ;  and  it  is  impoflible  for  the  Remem- 
brance to  carry  any  thing  away  from  them, 
.  that  can  fully  the  Imagination.  Secondly,  The 

Company 
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Company  is  of  another  fort :  the  Place  it  felf 
is  a  Security  to  Peace,  as  well  as  every  ones 
Honour,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  name  another, 
where  blooming  Innocence  and  irreliftible 
Beauty  ftand  in  fo  little  need  of  Guardians. 
fjere  we  are  fure  never  to  meet  with  Petulan- 
cy  or  ill  Manners,  and  to  be  free  from  im- 
modefl  Ribaldry,  Libertine  Wit,  and  detefta- 
ble  Satyr.  If  you  will  mind,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Richnefs  and  Splendour  of  Drefs,  and  the 
Quality  of  the  Perfons  that  appear  in  them, 
the  Variety  of  Colours,  and  the  Luftre  of  the 
Fair  in  a  fpacious  Theatre,  well  illuminated 
and  adorn'd  5  and  on  other,  the  grave  Deport- 
ment of  the  AiTembly,  and  the  Confcioufnefs; 
that  appears  in  every  Countenance,  of  the  Re- 
fpe(St  they  owe  to  each  other,  you  will  be 
forced  to  confefs,  that  upon  Earth  there  can 
not  be  a  Paftime  more  agreeable :  Believe  me. 
Madam,  there  is  no  Place,  where  both  Sexes 
have  fuch  Opportunities  of  imbibing  exalted 
Sentiments,  and  railing  themfelves  above  the 
Vulgar,  as  they  have  at  the  Opera;  and  there  is 
no  other  fort  of  Diverlion  or  Aflembly  from 
the  frequenting  of  which  young  Perfons  of 
Quality  can  have  equal  Hopes  of  forming  their 
Manners,  and  contraAing  a  ilrong  and  lafling 
Habit  of  Virtue. 

FuL  You  have  faid  more  in  Commenda- 
tion of  Operas,  Horatio,  than  I  ever  heard 
or  thought  of  before ;  and  I  think  every  Bo- 
dy who  loves  that  Diverfion  is  highly  obliged 

to 
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to  you.  The  grand  Gout,  I  believe,  is  a  grea^ 
help  in  Panegyrick,  elpecially,  where  it  is  aii 
Incivility  flri6t!y  to  examine  and  over-cu- 
rioufly  to  look  into  Matters. 

Cieo.  What  fay  you  now  Fuhia  of  Nature 
and  good  Senfe,  are  they  not  quite  beat  out  o* 
Doors  ? 

FuL  I  have  heard  nothing  yet,  to  make  me 
out  of  Conceit  with  good  Senfe ;  tho*  what 
you  infinuated  of  Nature,  as  if  it  was  not  to 
be  imitated  in  Painting,  is  an  Opinion,  I  muft 
confefs,  which  hitherto  I  more  adtnire  atj 
than  I  can  approve  of  it. 

Hor.  I  would  never  recommend  any  things 
Madam,  that  is  repugnant  to  good  Senfe:  but 
Cleomenes  muft  have  fome  Defign  in  over-adl- 
ing  the  Part  he  pretends  to  have  chofen. 
What  he  faid  about  Painting  is  very  true, 
whether  he  fpoke  it  in  Jeft  or  in  Earneft  j  but 
he  talks  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  Opi- 
nion which  he  is  known  every  where  to  de- 
fend of  late,  that  I  don't  know  what  to  make 
of  him. 

FuL  I  am  convinced  of  the  Narrownefs  of 
my  own  Underftanding,  and  am  going  to  vifit 
fome  Perfons,  with  whom  I  fhall  be  more  up- 
on the  Level. 

Hor.  You'll  give  me  Leave  to  wait  upon 

you  to  your  Coach,  Madam. Pray,  Cleo- 

menes^  what  is  it  you  have  got  in  your  Head  ? 

Cleo.  Nothing  at  all :  I  told  you  before, 
.  that  I  was  fo  entirely  recover'd  from  my  Fol-* 

ly 
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If  J  that  few  People  went  my  Lengths.    What 
Jealoufy  you  entertain  of  me  I  don't  know  j 
but  I  find  my  felf  much  improv'd  in  the  So- 
cial Syftem.     Formerly  I  thought,  that  Chief 
Minifters,  and  all  thofe  at  the  Helm  of  Affairs, 
a(fled  from  Principles  of  Avarice  and  Ambiti- 
on ;  that  in  all  the  Pains  they  took,  and  even 
in  the  Slaveries  they  underwent  for  the  Pub- 
lick  Good,  they  had  their  private  Ends,  and 
that  they  were  fupported  in  the  Fatigue  by 
fecret  Enjoyments    they  were  unwilling   to 
own.     It  is  not  a  Month  ago,  that  I  imagin'd 
that  the  inward  Care  and  real  Sollicitude  of  all 
great  Men  Center'd  within  themfelves ;  and 
that  to  enrich  themfelves,  acquire  Titles  of 
Honour,  and  raife  their  Families  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  have  Opportunities  on  the  other 
of  diiplaying  a  judicious  Fancy  in  all  the  E- 
legant  Comforts  of  Life,    and  eilablifhing, 
without  the  leaft  Trouble  of  Self-denial,  the 
Reputation  of  being  wife,  humane  and  muni- 
ficent, were^  the  Things,  which,  belides  the 
SatisfacSlion  there   is  in  Superiority  and  the 
Pleafure  of  governing,  all  Candidates  to  high 
Offices  and  great  Poffcs   propofed  to   them- 
felves, from  the  Places  they  fued  for  -,  I  was  fa 
narrow-minded  that  I  could  not  conceive  how 
a  Man  would  ever  voluntarily  fubmit  to  be  a 
Slave  but  to  ferve  himfelf.     But  I  have  aban- 
don'd  that  ill-natur'd  way  of  judging  :  I  plain- 
ly perceive  the  Publick  Good,  in  all  the  De- 
figns  of  Politicians,  the  fecial  Virtues  fhine  in 

C  every 
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every  Adion,  and  t  find  that  the  national  In- 
trefl:  is  the  Compafs  that  all  Statefmen  fleet 
by. 

Hor.  That's  more  than  I  can  prove ;  but 
certainly  there  have  been  fuch  Men,  there 
have  been  Patriots,  that  w^ithout  felfifh  Views 
have  taken  incredible  Pains  for  their  Coun- 
try's Welfare  :  Nay,  there  are  Men  now  that 
would  do  the  fame,  if  they  were  employ'd  ; 
and  we  have  had  Princes  that  have  negled:ed 
their  Eafe  and  Pleafure,  and  facrificed  their 
Quiet,  to  promote  the  Frofperity  and  encreafe 
the  Wealth  and  Honour  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
had  nothing  fo  much  at  Heart  as  the  Happi- 
ncfs  of  their  Subje6ts. 

Cleo.  No  DifafFeftion,  I  beg  of  you.  The 
Difference  between  pafl  and  prefentTimes,  and 
Perfons  in  and  out  of  Places,  is  perhaps  clearer 
to  you  than  it  is  to  me  j  but  it  is  many  Years 
ago,  you  know,  that  it  has  been  agreed  be- 
tween us  never  to  enter  into  Party  Difputes  : 
What  I  deiire  your  Attention  to  is  my  Refor- 
mation, which  you  feem  to  doubt  of,  and  the 
great  Change  that  is  wrought  in  me.  The 
Religion  of  moft  Kings  and  other  high  Poten- 
tates, I  formerly  had  but  a  ilender  Opinion 
of,  but  now  I  meafure  their  Piety  by  what 
they  fay  of  it  themfelves  to  their  Subjedls. 

Hor,  That's  very, kindly  done. 

Cleo.  By  thinking  meanly  of  things,  I  once 
had  flrange  blundering  Notions  concerning 
Foreign  Wars :  I  thought  that  rnany  of  them 

arofc 
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arofe  from  trifling  Caufes,  magnify'd  by  Poli- 
ticians for  their  own  Ends ;  that  the  moil:  rui- 
nous Miiunderflandings  between  States  and 
Kingdoms  might  fpring  from  the  hidden  Ma- 
lice, Folly,  or  Caprice  of  one  Manj  that  ma- 
ny of  them  had  been  oAving  to  the  private 
Quarrels,  Piques,  Refentments,  and  the 
Haughtinefs  of  the  chief  Minifters  of  the  re- 
fped:ive  Nations,  that  were  the  Sufferers  j  and 
that  what  is  call'd  Perfonal  Hatred  between 
Princes  feldom  was  more  at  firft,  than  either 
an  open  or  fecret  Animofity  which  the  two 
great  Favorites  of  thofe  Courts  had  againft 
one  another :  But  now  I  have  learn'd  to  de- 
rive thofe  things  from  higher  Caufes.  I  am 
reconciled  likewife  to  the  Luxury  of  the  Vo- 
luptuous, which  I  ufed  to  be  offended  at,  be- 
caufe  now  I  am  convinced  that  the  Money  of 
moft  rich  Men  is  laid  out  with  the  focial  De- 
lign  of  promoting  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  that 
in  the  mofl  expeniive  Undertakings  their  prin- 
cipal Aim  is  the  Employment  of  the  Poor. 

Hor.  Thefe  are  Lengths  indeed. 

Cko.  I  have  a  flrong  Averiion  to  Satyr,  and 
deteft  it  every  whit  as  much  as  you  do  :  The 
moft  inftrudlive  Writings  to  underfland  the 
World,  and  penetrate  into  the  Heart  of  Man, 
I  take  to  be  AddrefTes,  Epitaphs,  Dedications, 
and  above  all  the  Preambles  to  Patents,  of 
which  I  am  making  a  large  Colledtion. 

Hor.  A  very  ufeful  Undertaking  ! 

C  2  Cleo, 
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Cleo.  But  to  remove  all  your  Doubts  of  my 
Converfioii,  I'll  fliew  you  fome  eafy  Rules  I 
have  laid  down  for  young  Beginners. 

Hor.  What  to  do  ? 

Cleo.To  judge  of  Mens  Actions  by  the  love- 
ly Syftem  of  Lord  Shaftsbury^  in  a  Manner  dia- 
metrically oppolite  to  that  of  the  Fable  of  the 
Be-es. 

Hor.  I  don't  underftand  you. 

Cleo.  You  v^^ill  prefently.  I  have  call'd  them 
Rules,  but  they  are  rather  Examples  from 
which  the  Rules  are  to  be  gather'd:  As  for 
inilance,  If  we  fee  an  induftrious  poor  Wo- 
man, who  has  pinch'd  her  Belly,  and  gone  in 
Rags  for  a  confiderable  time  to  fave  forty  Shil- 
lings, part  with  her  Money  to  put  out  her 
Son  at  fix  Years  of  Age  to  a  Chimney-fweep- 
er ;  to  judge  of  her  charitably  according  to 
the  Syftem  of  the  Social  Virtues  we  muft  im- 
agine, That  tho'  ihe  never  paid  for  the 
fweeping  of  a  Chimney  in  her  Life,  fhe  knows 
by  Experience  that  for  want  of  this  neceffary 
Cleanlinefs  the  Broth  has  been  often  fpoyl'd, 
and  many  a  Chimney  has  been  fet  o'  Fire,  and 
therefore  to  do  good  in  her  Generation,  as  far 
as  fhe  is  able,  fhe  gives  up  her  All,  both  OfF- 
fpring  and  Eftate,  to  affift  in  preventing  the 
feveral  Mifchiefs  that  are  often  occafion'd  by 
great  Qu,antities  of  Soot  difregarded ;  and,  free 
from  Selfifhnefs,  facrifices  her  only  Son  to  the 
moft  wretched  Employment  for  the  Publick 
Welfare. 

Hor, 
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Hor.  You  don't  vy  I  fee  with  Lord  Shafts-' 
bury^  for  Loftinefs  of  Subjects. 

Cleo.  When  in  a  Starry  Night  with  Amaze- 
ment we  behold  the  Glory  of.  the  Firmament, 
nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  the  whole, 
the  beautiful  All^  muft  be  the  Workmanfhip 
of  one  great  Architect  of  Power  and  Wifdom 
ilupendious ;  and  it  is  as  evident,  that  every 
thing  in  the  Univerfe  is  a  conilituent  Part  of 
one  entire  Fabrlck. 

Hor.  Would  you  make  a  Jeft  of  this  too  ? 

Cleo.  Far  from  it :  they  are  awful  Truths, 
of  which  I  am  as  much  convinced  as  I  am  of 
my  own  Exiflence  j  but  I  was  going  to  name 
the  Confequences,  which  Lord  Shaftsbury 
draws  from  them,  in  order  to  demoniirate  to 
you,  that  I  am  a  Convert  and  a  punctual  Ob- 
ferver  of  his  Lordfhip's  Inftrudtions,  and  that 
in  my  Judgment  on  the  poor  Woman's  Con- 
dud:,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  entirely  a^ 
greeable  to  the  generous  way  of  thinking  fee 
forth,  and  recomm'ended  in  the  CharaSteri^ 
Jlicks. 

Hor.  Is  it  poffible  a  Man  fhould  read  fuch 
a  Book,  and  make  no  better  ufe  of  it !  I  delire 
you  would  name  the  Confequences  you  fpeak 
of. 

Cleo.  As  that  Infinity  of  luminous  Bodies, 
however  different  in  Magnitude,  Velocity,  and 
the  Figures  they  defcribe  in  their  Courfes, 
concur  all  of  them  to  make  up  the  Univerfe, 
fo  this  little  Spot  we  inhabit  is  likewifc  a  Corn- 

C  3  pound 
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pound  of  Air,  Water,  Fire,  Minerals,  Vege^ 
tables  and  living  Creatures,  which,  tho'  vaft- 
ly  differing  from  one  another  in  their  Nature, 
do  altogether  make  up  the  Body  of  this  terra^ 
queous  Globe. 

Hdr.  This  is  very  right,  and  in  the  fame 
manner  as  our  w^hole  Species  is  compofed  of 
many  Nations  of  different  Religions,  Forms 
of  Government,  Interefts  and  Manners  that  di- 
vide and  fhare  the  Earth  between  them,  fo  the 
civil  Society  in  every  Nation  confifls  in  great 
Multitudes  of  both  Sexes,  that  widely  differ- 
ing from  each  other  in  Age,  Conflitution, 
Strength,  Temper,  Wifdom  and  Poffeflions, 
all  help  to  make  up  one  Body  Politick. 

Cleo.  The  fame  exad:ly  which  I  would  have 
faid  :  Now,  pray  Sir,  is  not  the  great  End 
of  Men's  forming  themfelves  into  fuch  Socie- 
ties, mutual  Happinefs  j  I  mean,  do  not  all 
individual  Perfons,  from  being  thus  combined, 
propofe  to  themfelve^  a  more  comfortable 
Condition  of  Life,  than  human  Creatures,  if 
they  were  to  live  like  other  wild  Animals, 
without  Tie  or  Dependance,  could  enjoy  in  a 
free  and  favage  State  ? 

Hor.  This  certainly  is  not  only  the  End, 
but  the  End  which  is  every  where  attain'd  to 
by  Government  and  Society,  in  fome  Degree 
or  other. 

Cleo.  Hence  it  muft  follow  that  it  is  always 
wrong  for  Men  to  purfue  Gain  or  Pleafure,  by 
M^ans  that  are  vifibly  detrimental  to  the  ci- 
vil 
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vil  Society,  and  that  Creatures,  who  can  do 
this,  muft  be  narrow-foul'd,  fhort-iighted,  felf- 
ilh  People  ;  whereas  wife  Men  never  look  up- 
on themfelves  as  individual  Perfons,  without 
confidering  the  Whole,  of  which  they  are  but 
trifling  Parts  in  refpe(a:  to  Bulk,  and  are  in- 
capable of  receiving  any  Satisfaction  from 
Things  that  interfere  with  the  Publick  Wel- 
fare. This  being  undeniably  true,  ought  not 
all  private  Advantage  to  give  way  to  this  ge- 
neral Intereft ;  and  ought  it  not  to  be  every 
one's  Endeavour,  to  encreafe  this  common 
Stock  of  Happinefs  3  and,  in  order  to  it,  do 
what  he  can  to  render  himfelf  a  ferviceable 
and  ufeful  Member  of  that  whole  Body  which 
he  belongs  to  ? 

Hor.  What  of  all  this  ? 

Cleo.  Has  not  my  poor  Woman,  in  what  I 
have  related  of  her,  ad:ed  in  Conformity  to 
this  Social  Syftem  ? 

Hor.  Can  any  one  in  his  Senfes  imagine, 
that  an  indigent  thoughtlefs  Wretch,  without 
Senfe  or  Education,  fhould  ever  ad:  from  fuch 
generous  Principles  ? 

Cleo.  Poor  I  told  you  the  Woman  was,  and 
I  won't  inlifl:  upon  her  Education  5  but  as  for 
her  being  thoughtlefs  and  void  of  Senfe,  you'll 
give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  it  is  an  Afperfion, 
for  which  you  have  no  manner  of  Foundati- 
on ;  and  from  the  Account  I  have  given  of 
her,  nothing  can  be  gather'd  but  that  fhe  was 

C  4        \  a  con- 
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a  confid  crate,  virtuous,  wife  Woman,  in  Po- 
verty. 

Hor.  I  fuppofe  you  would  perfuade  me,  that 
you  are  in  Earnejft. 

Cleo.  I  am  much  more  fo  than  you  ima- 
gine :  and  fay  once  more,  that  in  the  Exam- 
ple I  have  given,  I  have  trod  exactly  in  my 
Lord  Shaftsburfs  Steps,  and  clofely  follow'd 
the  Social  Syflem.  If  I  have  committed  any 
Error,  fhew  it  me. 

Hor.  Did  that  Author  ever  meddle  with  a- 
ny  thing  fo  low  and  pitiful  I 

Cleo.  There  can  be  nothing  mean  in  noble 
Actions,  whoever  the  Perfons  are  phat  per- 
form them :  But  if  the  Vulgar  are  to  be  all 
excluded  from  the  Social  Virtues,  what  Rule 
or  Inftru(5tion  fhall  the  labouring  Poor,  which 
are  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  Nation, 
have  left  them  to  wgik  by,  when  the  Chara- 
cferijiicks  have  made  a  Jeft  of  all  reveal'd  R9* 
ligion,  efpecially  the  Chriflian  ?  But  if  you 
defpife  the  Poor  and  Illiterate ;  I  can  in  the 
farrieMethod  judge  of  Men  in  higher  Stati- 
ons. Let  the  Enemies  to  the  Social  Syftem 
behold  the  venerable  CoUnfellor,  now  grown 
eminent  for  his  Wealth,  that  at  his  great  Age 
continues  fweltering  at  the  Bar  to  plead  the 
doubtful  Caufe,  and  regardlefs  of  his  Dinner 
fhortens  his  own  Life  in  endeavouring  to  fe- 
cure  the  Pofleffions  of  others.  How  confpi- 
euQUS  is  the  Benevolence  of  the  Phyfician  to 
■  ' '  ■'.-  ^  ..■    his 
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his  Kind,  who,  from  Morning  till :  Night  vi-*' 
fiting  the  Sick,  keeps  feveral  Sets  of  Horfes 
to  be  more  ferviceable  to  many,  and  ilill 
grudges  himfelf  the  time  for  the  necelTary 
Fimdions  of  Life  !  In  the  fame  manner  the 
indefatigable  Clergyman,  who  with  his  Mini- 
llry  fupplies  a  very  large  Parifli  already,  folli- 
cites  with  Zeal  to  be  as  ufeful  arid  beneficent 
to  another,  tho'  fifty  of  his  Order  yet  unem- 
ploy'd  offer  their  Service  for  the  fame  Pur- 
pofe. 

'  Hor.  I  perceive  your  Drift  :  From  the 
ftrain'd  Panegyricks  you  labour  at,  you  would 
form  Arguments  ad  abfurdum :  The  Banter  is 
ingenious  enough,  and  at  proper  times  might 
ferve  to  raife  a  Laugh  ;  but  then  you  muft 
own  likewife,  that  thofe  ftudy'd  Encomiums 
will  not  bear  to  be  fcrioufly  exaniin'd  into. 
When  we  confider  that  the  great  Bufinefs  as 
well  as  perpetual  Sollicitudc  of  the  Poor  are 
to  fupply  their  immediate  Wants,  and  keep 
themfelves  from  ftarving,  and  that  their  Chil- 
dren are  a.  Burden  to  them,  which  they  groan 
under,  and  defire  to  be  deliver'd  from  by  all 
poflible  Means,  that  are  not  clafhing  with 
the  low  involuntary  AfFe<5tion  which  Nature 
forces  them  to  have  for  their  Offspring  : 
When,  I  fay,  we  confider  this,  the  Virtues  of 
your  induftrious  Woman  make  no  great  Fi- 
gure. The  Publick  Spirit  likewife,  and  the 
generous  Principles,  your  Sagacity  has  found 
put  in  the  three  Faculties,  to  which  Men  are 
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brought  up  for  a  Livelihood,  feem  to  be  very- 
far  fetch'd.  Fame,  Wealth  and  Greatnefs  e- 
very  Body  knov^^s  are  the  Things  that  all  Law- 
yers and  Phylicians  aim  at,  that  are  any  ways 
confiderable :  That  many  of  them  entirely  de- 
vote themfelves  to  their  Pradlice,  with  incre- 
dible Patience  and  Afliduity  every  Age  can 
witnefs ;  but  whatever  Labour  or  Fatigue 
they  fubmit  to,  the  Motives  of  their  Adions 
are  as  confpicuous  as  their  Callings  them- 
felves. 

C/eo.  Are  they  not  beneficial  to  Mankind, 
and  of  Ufe  to  the  Publick  ? 

Hor.  I  don't  deny  that ;  we  often  receive 
ineftimable  Benefits  from  them,  and  the  good 
ones  in  either  Profeffion  are  not  only  ufeful^ 
but  very  necefiary  to  the  Society :  But  tho' 
there  are  feveral  that  facrifice  their  whole 
Lives,  and  all  the  Comforts  of  them,  to  their 
Bufinefs,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  would 
take  a  quarter  of  the  Pains  he  now  is  at,  if 
without  taking  any  he  could  acquire  the  fame 
Money,  Reputation,  and  other  Advantages 
that  may  accrue  to  him  from  the  Efteem  or 
Gratitude  of  thofe  whom  he  has  been  fervice- 
able  to  ;  and  I  don't  believe,  there  is  an  emi- 
nent Man  among  them  that  would  not  own 
this,  if  the  Queftion  was  put  to  him.  There- 
fore when  Ambition  and  the  Love  of  Money 
are  the  avow'd  Principles  Men  adt  from,  it  is 
very  filly  to  afcribe  Virtues  to  them,  which 
they  themfelves  pretend  to  lay  no  manner  of 
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claim  to.  But  your  Encomium  upon  the 
Parfon  is  the  merriefh  Jeft  of  all :  I  have 
heard  many  Excufes  made,  and  fome  of  them 
very  frivolous,  for  the  Covetoufnefs  of 
Priefts ;  but  what  you  have  pick'd  out  in  their 
Praife  is  more  extraordinary  than  any  Thing 
I  ever  met  withj  and  the  moft  partial  Ad- 
vocate and  Admirer  of  the  Clergy  never  yet 
difcover'd  before  your  feif  a  great  Virtue  in 
their  Hunting  after  Pluralities,  when  they 
were  well  provided  for  themfelves,  and 
many  others  for  want  of  Employ  were  ready 
to  ftarve. 

Cko.  But  if  there  be  any  Reality  in  the 
Social  Syftem,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Publick  if  Men  in  all  Profeffions  were  to 
adt  from  thofe  generous  Principles ;  and  you'll 
allow  that  the  Society  would  be  the  Gainers, 
if  the  Generality  in  the  three  Faculties  would 
mind  others  more  and  themfelves  lefs  than 
they  do  now. 

Hor.  I  don't  know  that  j  and  confidering 
what  Slavery  fome  Lawyers,  as  well  as  Phy- 
ficians,  undergo,  I  much  queftion  whether 
it  would  be  poffible  for  them  to  exert  them- 
felves in  the  fame  manner,  tho'  they  would, 
if  the  conftant  Baits  and  Refrefhments  of 
large  Fees  did  not  help  to  fupport  Human 
Nature,  by  continually  Simulating  this  darl- 
ing Paffion. 

Cleo.  Indeed,  Horatio,  this  is  a  ftronger 
Argument   againft   the   Social    Syftem,    and 
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more  injurious  to  it,  than  any  thing  that 
has  been  faid  by  the  Author  whom  you 
have  exclaim'd  againft  with  fo  much  Bit- 
ternefs. 

Hor.  I  deny  that :  I  don't  conclude  from 
the  Seliifhnefs  in  fome,  that  there  is  no  Vir- 
tue in  others. 

Cieo.  Nor  he  neither,  and  you  very  much 
wrong  him  if  you  aflert  that  he  ever  did. 

Hor.  I  refufe  to  commend  what  is  not 
Praife-worthy  j  but  as  bad  as  Mankind  arc. 
Virtue  has  an  Exiftence  as  well  as  Vice, 
tho'  it  is  more  fcarce. 

Cko.  What  you  faid  laft  no  body  ever 
contradi(5led ;  but  I  don't  knov/  what  you 
would  be  at :  Does  not  the  Lord  Shaftsbury 
endeavour  to  do  Good,  and  promote  the 
Social  Virtues,  and  am  I  not  doing  the  very 
fame  ?  Suppofe  me  to  be  in  the  wrong  in 
the  favourable  Conftrudlions  I  have  made  of 
Things,  ftill  it  is  to  be  wifh'd  for  at  leaft, 
that  Men  had  a  greater  Regard  to  the  Pub- 
lick  Welfare,  lefs  Fondnefs  for  their  Pri- 
vate Intereft,  and  more  Charity  for  their 
Neighbours,  than  the  generality  of  them  have. 

Hor.  To  be  wifh'd  for  perhaps  it  may  be, 
but  what  Probability  is  there  that  this  ever 
will  come  to  pafs  ? 

Cko.  And  unlefs  that  can  corne  to  pafs, 
it  is  the  idleft  Thing  in  the  World  to  dif- 
courfe  upon,  and  demonftrate  the  Excellency 
of  Virtue  J  what  fignifies  it  to  fet  forth  th^ 
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Beauty  of  it,  iinlefs  it  was  poffible  that  Men 
fliould  fall  in  Love  with  it? 

Hor.  If  Virtue  was  never    recommended. 
Men  might  grow  worfe  than  they  are. 

Cleo.  Then  by  the  fame  Reafon,  if  it  was 
recommended  more,  Men  might  grow  bet- 
ter than  they  are.  But  I  fee  perfectly  well' 
the  Reafon  of  thefe  Shifts  and  Evafions  you 
make  ufe  of  againft  your  Opinion  :  You  find 
your  fclf  under  a  Neceflity  of  allowing  my 
r anegyricks,  as  you  call  them,  to  be  juft  j  or 
finding  the  fame  Fault  with  mofl  of  my 
Lord  Shaftsbury\  -,  and  you  would  do  neither 
if  you  could  help  it :  From  Mens  preferring 
Company  to  Solitude,  his  Lordfhip  pretends 
to  prove  the  Love  and  Natural  Affedtion  we 
have  for  our  own  Species:  If  this  was  ex- 
amin'd  into  with  the  fame  Stridinefs  as  you 
have  done  every  Thing  I  have  faid  in  be- 
half of  the  three  Faculties,  I  believe  that 
the  Solidity  of  the  Confequences  would  be 
pretty  equal  in  both.  But  I  flick  to  my 
Text,  and  fland  up  for  the  Social  Virtues : 
The  noble  Author  of  that  Syflem  had  a 
mofl  charitable  Opinion  of  his  Species,  and 
extoird  the  Dignity  of  it  in  an  extraordina- 
ry manner,  and  why  my  Imitation  of  him 
Ihould  be  call'd  a  Banter  I  fee  no  Reafon. 
He  certainly  wrote  with  a  good  Delign, 
and  endeavour'd  to  infpire  his  Readers  with 
refin'd  Notions,  and  a  Pubiick  Spirit  ab- 
ilra(ft  from  Religion  :  The  World  enjoys  the 
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Fruits  of  his  Labours,    but  the  Advantage 
that    is   juftly   expeded  from  his  Writings 
can  never  be   univerfally    felt,    before   that 
Publick   Spirit,    vvhich     he     recommended, 
comes  down  to  the  meaneft  Tradefmen,  whom 
you  would   endeavour  to  exclude  from  the 
generous  Sentiments  and  noble  Principles  that 
are  already  fo  vifible  in  many.     I  am  now 
thinking  on  two   forts  of  People  that  ftand  ~ 
very  much   in  need  of,  and  yet  hardly  ever 
meet  with,    one  another  :  This   Misfortune 
muft    have   caufed    fuch   a    Chafm   in   the 
Band  of  Society,  that  no  Depth  of  Thought 
or  Happinefs  of  Contrivance  could  have  fill'd 
up  the  Vacuity,  if  a  moft  tender  Regard  for 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  height  of  Be- 
nevolence did  not  influence  and  oblige  others, 
mere  Strangers  to  thofe  People,  and  commonly 
Men  of  fmall  Education,  to  affift  them  with 
their  good  Offices,  and  ftop  up  the  Gap.  Many 
ingenious   Workmen    in    obfcure  Dwellings 
would  be  ftarv'd  in  fpight  of  Induftry,  only 
for    want    of    knowing    where   to  fell   the 
Product  of  their  Labour,  if  there  were  not 
others  to  difpofe  of  it  for  them  :  And  again, 
the  Rich  and  Extravagant  are  daily  furnifti'd 
with  an  infinite  Variety  of  fuperfluous  Knick- 
nacks    and    elaborate   Trifles,    every  one   of 
them  invented  to   gratify   either  a  needlefs 
Curiofity,    or   elfe   Wantonnefs  and    Folly ; 
and  which  they  would  never  have  thought 
of,  much  lefs  wanted,  had  they  never  feen 
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or  known  where  to  buy  them.  What  aBlef- 
iing  then  to  the  Publick  is  the  Social  Toy- 
man, who  lays  out  a  confiderable  Eftate  to 
gratify  the  Delires  of  thefe  two  different 
ClafTes  of  People  ?  He  procures  Food  and 
Raiment  for  the  deferving  Poor,  and  fearches 
with  great  Diligence  after  the  moft  skillful 
Artificers,  that  no  Man  ihall  be  able  to  pro- 
duce better  Workmanfhip  than  himfelf:  with 
ftudy'd  Civilities  and  a  ferene  Countenance 
he  entertains  the  greateft  Strangers  ;  and, 
often  fpeaking  to  them  firft,  kindly  offers 
to  guefs  at  their  Wants  :  He  confines  not 
his  Attendance  to  a  few  ffated  Hours,  but 
waits  their  Leifure  all  Day  long  in  an  open 
Shop,  where  he  bears  the  Summer's  Heat 
and  Winter's  Cold  with  equal  Chearfulnefs. 
What  a  beautiful  Profped:  is  here  of  Natu- 
ral Affedtion  to  our  Kind  !  For  if  He  adts 
from  that  Principle,  who  only  furnifhes  us 
with  Neceffaries  of  Life,  certainly  He  fhews 
a  more  fuperlative  Love  and  Indulgence  to 
his  Species,  who  will  not  fuffer  the  mofl: 
whimfical  of  it  to  be  an  Hour  deilitute  of 
what  he  fhall  fancy,  even  Things  the  mofl 
unneceffary. 

Hor.  You  have  made  the  moft  of  it  in- 
deed, but  are  you  not  tired  yet  with  thefe 
Fooleries  your  felf  ? 

C/eo.  What  Fault  do  you  find  with  thefe 
kind  Conflrudtions ;  do  they  detract  from  the 
Dignity  of  our  Species  ? 

Hor, 
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Hor.  I  admire  your  Invention,  and  thus 
much  I  will  own,  that  by  over-afting  the 
Part  in  that  extravagant  Manner,  you  have 
fet  the  Social  Syftein  in  a  more  difadvarita- 
geous  Light  than  ever  I  had  confider'd  it  be- 
fore: But  the  beft  Things,  you  know,  may 
be  ridicul'd. 

Cko.  Whether  I  know  that  or  not,  Lord 
Shaftsbury  has  flatly  denied  it ;  and  takes  Joke 
and  Banter  to  be  the  beft  and  fureft  Touch- 
ilonc  to  prove  the  Worth  of  Things :  It  is 
his  Opinion,  that  no  Ridicule  can  be  faften'd 
upon  what  is  really  great  and  good  j  his  Lord- 
fhip  has  made  ufe  of  that  Teft  to  try  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Chriflian  Religion  by,  and 
expos'd  them  becaufe  it  feems  they  could  not 
ftand  it. 

Hor.  He  has  expofed  Superftition  and  the 
miferable  Notions  the  Vulgar  were  taught 
to  have  of  God  ;  but  no  Man  ever  had  more 
Sublime  Idea's  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  the 
Univerfe  than  himfelf. 

Cleo.  You  are  convinc'd,  that  what  I  charge 
him  with  is  true. 

Hor.  I  don't  pretend  to  defend  every  Sylla- 
ble- that  noble  Lord  has  wrote.  His  Style  is 
engaging,  his  Language  polite,  his  Reafon- 
ing  ftrong  i  many  of  his  Thoughts  are  beau- 
tifully exprefs'd,  and  his  Images,  for  the  great- 
eft  Part,  inimitably  fine.  I  may  be  pleafed 
with  an  Author,  without  obliging  my  felf  to 
anfwer  every  Cavil  that  Ihall  be  made  againft 

him. 
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him.  As  to  what  you  call  your  Imitation  of 
him,  I  have  no  Tafte  in  Burlefque  :  but  the 
Laugh  you  would  raife  might  be  turn'd  upon 
you  with  lefs  Trouble  than  you  feem  to  have 
taken.  Pray  when  you  confider  the  hard 
and  dirty  Labours  that  are  perform'd  to  fup- 
ply  the  Mob  with  the  vaft  Quantities  of 
ilrong  Beer  they  fwill,  don't  you  difcover  So- 
cial Virtue  in  a  Drayman  ? 

Cleo.  Yes,  and  in  a  Dray-horfe  too ;  at  leaft 
as  well  as  I  can  in  fome  great  Men,  who  yet 
would  be  very  angry  fhould  we  refufe  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  moll  felfifh  Actions  of  theirs, 
if  the  Society  receiv'd  but  the  leaft  Benefit 
from  them,  were  chiefly  owing  to  Principles 
of  Virtue,  and  a  generous  Regard  to  the  Pub- 
lick.  Do  you  believe  that  in  the  Choice  of  a 
PoJ>e  the  greateft  Dependance  of  the  Cardi- 
nals, and  what  they  principally  rely  upon,  is 
the  Influence  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ? 

Hor.  No  more  than  I  do  Tranfubftantia- 
tion. 

Cko.  But  if  you  had  been  brought  up  a 
Roman  Catholick,  you  would  believe  both. 

Hor.  I  don't  know  that* 

Cko.  You  would,  if  you  was  fincere  in 
your  Religion,  as  thoufands  of  them  are,  that 
are  no  more  deftitute  of  Reafon  and  good 
Senfe  than  you  or  I. 

Hor,  I  have  nothing  to  fay  as  to  that : 
there  are  many  Things  incomprehenfiblej 
that  yet  are  certainly  true:  Thefe  are  pro- 
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perly  the  Objects  of  Faith;  and  therefore 
when  Matters  are  above  my  Capacity,  and 
really  furpafs  my  Underilanding,  I  am  filent, 
arid  fubmit  with  great  Humility :  but  I  will 
fwallow  nothing  which  I  plainly  apprehend 
to  be  contrary  to  my  Reafon,  and  is  diredly 
clafhing  with  my  Senfes. 

Cko.  If  you  believe  a  Providence,  what 
Demonflration  can  you  have,  that  God  does 
not  direft  Men  in  an  Affair  of  higher  Impor- 
tance to  all  Chriilendom  than  any  other  you 
can  name  ? 

Hor.  This  is  an  enfnaring,  and  a  very  un- 
fair Queflion.  Providence  fuperintends  and 
governs  every  Thing  without  Exception. 
To  defend  my  Negative  and  give  a  Reafoa 
for  my  Unbelief,  it  is  fufficient,  if  I  prove, 
that  all  the  Inftruments  and  the  Means  they 
make  ufe  of  in  thofe  Elediions  are  vilibly 
human  and  mundane,  and  many  of  them 
unwarrantable  and  wicked. 

Cko.  Not  all  the  Means;  becaufe  every 
Day  they  have  Prayers,  and  folemnly  invoke 
the  Divine  Affiilance. 

Hor.  But  what  Strefs  they  lay  upon  it  may 
be  eafily  gather'd  from  the  reft  of  their  Be- 
haviour. The  Court  of  Rome  is  without  dif- 
pme  the  greateft  Academy  of  refin'd  Poli- 
ticks, and  the  beft  School  to  learn  the  Art  of 
Caballing:  there  ordinary  Cunning  and  known 
Stratagems  are  counted  Rufticity,  and  De- 
igns are  purfued  through  all  the  Mazes  of 

human 
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Human  Subtlety.    Genius  there  muft  give  Way 
%o  Finefle,  as  Strength  does  to  Art  in  wreft- 
ling ;  and  a  certain  Skill,  fome  Men  have  in 
concealing  their  Capacities  from  others,  is  of 
far  greater  Ufe  with  them,  than  real  Know- 
ledge or  the  foundeft  Underftanding.     In  the 
Sacred  College,   where  every  Thing  is  auro 
venaie.  Truth  and  Juftice  bear  the  loweil  Price: 
Cardinal   Palavicini  and  other  Jefuits  that 
have  been  the  flanch  Advocates  of  the  Papal 
Authority,  have  own'd  with  Oilentation  the 
Politia  Religiofa    della  chiefa^    and    not  hid 
from  us  the  Virtues  and  Accomplifhments, 
that  were  only  valuable  among  the  Purpurati^ 
in  whofe  Judgment  Over-reaching  at  any  rate 
is  the  higheft  Honour,  and  to  be  outwitted^ 
tho'  by  the  bafefl  Artifice,  the  greateft  Shame. 
In  Conclaves  more  efpecially  nothing  is  carri- 
ed on  without  Tricks  and  Intrigue,  and  iri 
them  the  Heart  of  Man  is  fo  deep  and  fc  dark 
an  Abyfs  that  the  fineft  Air  of  Diffimulation 
is  fometimes  found  to  have  been  inlincere,  and 
Men  often  deceive  one  another  by  counterfeit- 
ing Hypocrify.     And  is  it  credible  that  Holi-» 
nefs,  Religion,  or  the  leaft  Concern  for  Spi- 
rituals, ftiould  have  any  Share  in  the  Plots, 
Machinations,  Brigues  and  Contrivances  of  a 
Society,  of  which  each  Member,  belides  the 
Gratification  of  his  own  Paffions,  has  nothing 
at  Heart  but  the  Intereft  of  his  Party,  right 
or  wrong,  and  to  diflrefs  every  Faction  that 
oppofes  it? 

D  z  Cko. 
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Cko.  Thefe   Sentiments    confirm   to    me, 
what  I  have  often  heard,  that  Renegades  are 
the  moll  cruel  Enemies. 
,   Hor.  Was  ever  I  a  Roman  Catholick? 

Cko.  I  mean  from  the  Social  Syftem^  of 
which  you  have  been  the  moft  itrenuous  Af- 
ferter ;  and  now  no  Man  can  judge  of  Ad:ions 
more  feverely,  and  indeed  lefs  charitably,  than 
yourfelf,  efpecially  of  the  poor  Cardinals.  I 
little  thought,  if  once  I  quitted  the  Scheme 
of  Deformity,  to  have  found  an  Adverfary  in 
you ;  but  we  have  both  changed  Sides,  it 
fcems. 

Hor.  Much  alike,  I  believe. 
Cko,  Nay,  what  could  any  body  think  to 
hear  me  making  the  kindeft  Interpretations 
of  Things  that  can  be  imagin'd,  and  yourfelf 
doing  quite  the  Reverfe  ? 

Hor.  What  ignorant  People,  that  knew 
neither  of  us,  might  have  done,  I  don't  know: 
but  it  has  been  very  manifeft  from  our  Dif- 
courfe,  that  you  have  maintain'd  your  Caufe 
by  endeavouring  to  fhew  the  Abfurdity  of  the 
contrary  Side,  and  that  I  have  defended  mine 
by  letting  you  fee,  that  we  v/ere  not  fuch 
Fools  as  you  would  reprefent  us  to  be.  I  had 
taken  a  Refolution  never  to  engage  with  you 
on  this  Topick,  but  you  fee  I  have  broke  it :. 
I  hate  to  be  thought  uncivil ;  it  was  mere 
Complaifance  drew  me  in  ;  tho'  I  am  not  for- 
rv  that  we  taik'd  of  it  fo  much  as  we  did,  be- 
caufe  I  found  your  Opinion  lefs  dangerous  than 
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I  imagin'd :  you  have  own'd  the  Exiilence  of 
Virtue,  and  that  there  are  Men  who  ad  from 
it  as  a  Principle,  both  which  I  thought  you 
denied  :  but  I  would  not  have  you  flatter  your- 
felf,  that  you  deceiv'd  me  by  hanging  out  falfe 
Colours. 

C/eo.  I  did  not  lay  on  theDifguife  fo  thick, 
as  not  to  have  you  fee  through  it,  nor  would 
I  ever  have  difcours'd  upon  this  Subjed:  with 
any  body,  who  could  have  been  fo  ealily  im- 
pofed  upon.  I  knov/  you  to  be  a  Man  of  very 
good  Senfe  and  found  Judgment  j  and  it  is 
for  that  very  Reafon  I  fo  heartily  wiflb,  you 
would  fuffer  me  to  explain  my  felf,  and  de- 
monflrate  to  you  how  fmall  the  Diiference  is 
between  us,  which  you  imagine  to  be  fo  con- 
£derable  :  There  is  iiot  a  Man  in  the  World, 
in  whofe  Opinion  I  would  lefs  pafs  for  an  ill 
Man  than  in  yours  ;  but  I  am  fo  fcrupuloufly 
fearful  of  offending  you,  that  I  never  dared 
to  touch  upon  fome  Points,  unlefs  you  had 
given  me  leave.  Yield  fomething  to  our 
Friendship,  and  condefcend  for  once  to  read 
the  Fable  of  the  Bees  for  my  Sake  :  It's  a 
handfome  Volume :  you  love  Books :  I  have 
one  extremely  well  bound  ;  do  3  let  me^  fuffer 
me  to  make  you  a  Prefent  of  it. 

Hor.  I  am  no  Bigot,  CleomeneS',  but  I  am 
a  Man  of  Honour,  and  you  know  of  flridl 
Honour :  I  cannot  endure  to  hear  that  ridi- 
cul'd,  and  the  leaf!:  Attempt  of  it  chafes  my 
Blood :  Honour  is  the  ftrongelt  and  nobleft 

D  ^  Tyc 
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Tye  of  Society  by  far,  and  therefore,  believe 
ine,  can  never  be  innocently  fported  with. 
It  is  a  Thing  fo  folid  and  awful,  as  well  as  fe- 
rious,  that  it  can  at  no  Time  become  the  Ob- 
je£l  of  Mirth  or  Diverfion ;  and  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  for  any  Pleafantry  to  be  fo  ingenious,  or 
any  Jeil  fo  witty,  that  I  could  bear  with  it 
on  that  Head.  Perhaps  I  am  lingular  in  this, 
and,  if  you  will,  in  the  wrong  :  be  that  as  it 
will,  all  I  can  fay  is,  j^e  rientens  pas  Raillerie 
la  dejfus  -,  and  therefore  no  FaMe  of  the  Bees 
for  me,  if  we  are  to  remain  Friends :  I  have 
heard  enough  of  that. 

Cko.  Pray,  HoratiOy  can  there  be  Honour 
without  Juftice  ? 

Hor.  No :  Who  affirms  there  can  ? 

Cleo.  Have  you  not  own'd,  that  you  have 
thought  worfe  of  me,  than  now  you  find  me 
to  deferve  ?  No  Men,  nor  their  Works,  ought 
to  be  condemn'd  upon  Hearfays,  and  bare 
Surmifes,  much  lefs  upon  the  Accufations  of 
their  Enemies,  without  being  examined  into. 

Hor.  There  you  are  in  the  right :  I  hear- 
tily beg  your  Pardon,  and  to  attone  for  the 
wrong  I  have  done  you,  fay  v/hat  you  pleafe, 
I'll  hear  it  with  Patience,  be  it  never  fo  {hock- 
ing; but  Ibeg  of  you  be  ferious. 

Cleo.  I  have  nothing  to  fay  to  you,  that  is 
diftaftful,  much  lefs  fhocking :  all  I  defire  is 
to  convince  you,  that  I  am  neither  fo  ill-na- 
tured nor  uncharitable,  in  my  Opinion  of 
Mankind,  as  you  take  me  to  be  -,  and  that  the 

Notions 
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Notions  I  entertain  of  the  Worth  of  Things 
will  not  differ  much  from  yours,  when  both 
come  to  be  look'd  into.  Do  but  confider 
what  we  have  been  doing :  I  have  endeavour'd 
to  fet  every  thing  in  the  handfomeft  Light  I 
could  think  of;  you  fay,  to  ridicule  the  So- 
cial Syftem ;  I  own  it ;  now  refled:  on  your 
own  Conduct,  which  has  been  to  fhew  the 
Folly  of  my  ftrain'd  Panegyricks,  and  replace 
Things  in  that  natural  View,  which  all  juflr, 
knowing  Men  would  certainly  behold  them 
in.  This  is  very  well  done  :  but  it  is  contrary 
to  the  Scheme  you  pretended  to  maintain ; 
and  if  you  judge  of  all  Actions  in  the  fame 
Manner,  there's  an  End  of  the  Social  Syftem; 
or  at  ieaft  it  will  be  evident,  that  it  is  a  The- 
ory never  to  be  put  into  Practice,  You  ar- 
gue for  the  Generality  of  Men,  that  they  are 
polTefs'd  of  thefe  Virtues,  but  when  we  come 
to  Particulars  you  can  find  none  i  I  have  tried 
you  every  where :  you  are  as  little  fatisfied 
with  Perfons  of  the  highell  Rank,  as  you  are 
with  them  of  the  loweft,  and  you  count  it  ri- 
diculous to  think  better  of  the  midling  Peo- 
ple. Is  this  otherwife  than  flanding  up  for 
theGoodnefs  of  aDefign,  at  the  fame  time  you 
confefs,  that  it  never  was,  or  ever  can  be  ex- 
ecuted ?  What  fort  of  People  are  they,  and 
where  muft  we  look  for  them,  whom  you 
will  own  to  ad:  from  thofe  Principles  of 
Virtue? 

D  4  'Eqc,- 
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Hor.  Are  there  not  in  all  Countries  Men' 
of  Birth  and  ample  Fortune,  that  would  not 
accept  of  Places,  tho'  they  v/ere  offer'd,  that 
are  generous  and  beneficent,  and  mind  nothing 
but  what  is  great  and  noble  ? 

Cko.  Yes:  But  examine  their  Conduit,  look 
into  their  Lives,  and  fcan  their  Actions  with 
as  little  Indulgence  as  you  did  thofe  of  the 
Cardinals,  or  the  Lawyers  and  Phylicians, 
and  then  fee  what  Figure  their  Virtues  will 
make  beyond  thofe  of  the  poor  induftrious 
Woman.  There  is,  generally  fpeaking,  lefs 
Truth  in  Panegyricks  than  there  is  in  Satyrs. 
When  all  our  Senfes  are  foothed,  when  we 
have  no  Diftemper  of  Body  or  Mind  to  di- 
flurb  us,  and  meet  with  nothing  that  is  difa- 
greeable,  we  are  pleafed  with  our  Being :  it  is 
in  this  Situation,  that  we  are  moft  apt  to  mi- 
ilake  outward  Appearances  for  Realities,  and 
judge  of  Things  more  favourably  than  they 
deferve.  Remember,  Horatio^  how  feelingly 
you  fpoke  half  an  Hour  ago  in  Commendati- 
on of  Opera's :  Your  Soul  feem'd  to  be  lifted 
up  whiifl:  you  was  thinking  on  the  many 
Charms  you  find  in  them.  I  have  nothing 
to  fay  againft  the  Elegancy  of  the  Diveriion, 
or  the  Folitenefs  of  thofe  that  frequent  them : 
but  I  am  afraid  you  lofl  yourfelf  in  the  Con- 
templation of  the  lovely  Idea,  when  you  af- 
ferted  that  they  were  the  moft  proper  Means 
to  contrad;  a  flrong  and  lafting  Habit  of  Vir- 
tue: do  you  think  that  among  the  fame  Nuni- 
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ber  of  People  there  is  more  real  Virtue  at  an 
Opera,  than  there  is  at  a  Bear-garden? 

Hor.  What  a  Comparifon  ! 

Cko.  I  am  very  ferious. 

Hor.  The  Noife  of  Dogs  and  Bulls  and 
Bears  make  a  fine  Harmony  ! 

Cieo,  It  is  impoffible  you  fhould  miflake 
me,  and  you  know  very  well,  that  it  is  not 
the  different  Fleafures  of  thofe  two  Places  I 
would  compare  together.  The  Things  you 
mention'd  are  the  leaft  to  be  complain'd  of: 
The  continual  Sounds  of  Oaths  and  Impreca- 
tions, the  frequent  Repetitions  of  the  Word 
Lie,  and  other  more  filthy  Expreffions,  the 
Lowdnefs  andDiiTonance  of  many  ftrain'd  and 
untuneful  Voices,  are  a  perfed:  Torment  to  a 
delicate  Ear.  The  Frowiinefs  of  the  Place, 
and  the  ill  Scents  of  different  kinds,  are  a  per- 
petual Nuifance  ;  but  in  all  Mob  Meetings 

Hor.  Uodorctt  fouffre  beaucoup. 

Cleo.  The  Entertainment  in  general  is  abo- 
minable, and  all  the  Senfes  fuffer.  I  allow  all 
this.  The  greafy  Heads,  fome  of  them  bloody, 
the  jarring  Looks,  and  threatning,  wild,  and 
horrid  Afpeds,  that  one  meets  with  in  thofe 
ever-reillefs  Affemblies,  muff  be  very  fhock- 
ing  to  the  Sight,  and  fo  indeed  is  every  thing 
elfe  that  can  be  k^n  among  a  rude  and  ragged 
Multitude  that  are  cover'd  with  Dirt,  and 
have  in  none  of  their  Paflimes  one  Action  that 
J3  inoffenlive :  But  after  ail.  Vice  and  what  is 

criminal 
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criminal  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  Rough- 
nefs  and  want  of  Manners,  no  more  than  Po- 
litenefs  and  an  artful  Behaviour  ought  to  be 
with  Virtue  or  Religion,     To  tell  a  premedi- 
tated Falfhood  in  order  to  do  Mifchief,  is  a 
greater  Sin,  than  to  give  a  Man  the  Lie,  who 
fpeaks  an  Untruth  j  and  it  is  poilible,  that  a 
Perfon  may  fufFer  greater  Damage  and  more 
Injury  to  his  Ruin  from  Slander  in  the  low- 
Whifper  of  a  fecret  En^emy,  than  he  could 
have  receiv'd  from  all  the  dreadful  Swearing 
and  Curling  the  moll  noify  Antagonift  could 
pelt  him  with.    Incontinence,  and  Adultery  it 
felf,  Perfons  of  Quality  are  not  more  free  from 
all  over  Chriftendom,  than  the  meaner  Peo- 
ple :  But  if  there  are  fome  Vices,  which  the 
Vulgar  are  more  guilty  of  than  the  better  fort, 
there  are  others  the  Reverfe.    Envy,  Detra- 
<9:ion,    and  the  Spirit  of  Revenge,  are  more 
raging  and  mifchievous  in  Courts  than  they 
are  in  Cottages.     Excefs  of  Vanity  and  hurt- 
ful Ambition  are  unknown  among  the  Poor ; 
they  are  feldom  tainted  with  Avarice,  with  Ir- 
religion  never  i  and  they  have  much  lefs  Op- 
portunity of  robbing  the  Publick  than  their 
Betters.     There  are  few  Perfons  of  Diftind:!- 
on,   whom  you  are  not  acquainted  with  :  I 
delire,  you  would  ferioufly  refled:  on  the  Lives 
of  as  many  as  you  can  think  of,   and  next 
Opera  Night  on  the  Virtues  of  the  AlTem- 
bly. 

Hor. 
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Hor.  You  make  me  laugh.  There  is  a 
good  deal  in  what  you  fay;  and  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  all  is  not  Gold  that  gliilers.  Would 
you  add  any  more  ? 

Cko.  Since  you  have  given  me  Leave  to 
talk,  and  you  arefuch  a  patient  Hearer,  I 
would  not  flip  the  Opportunity  of  laying  be- 
fore you  fome  things  of  high  Concern,  that 
perhaps  you  never  confider'd  in  the  Light, 
which  you  fhall  own  yourfelf  they  ought 
to  be  feen  in. 

Hor.  I  am  forry  to  leave  you;  but  I  have 
really  Buiinefs  that  mufl:  be  done  to-night: 
It  is  about  my  Law-fuit,  and  I  have  flay'd 
beyond  my  time  already:  But  if  you  will 
come  and  eat  a  Bit  of  Mutton  with  me  to- 
morrow, ril  fee  no  body  but  your  felf,  and 
we'll  converfe  as  long  as  you  pleafe. 

Cko.  With  all  my  Heart.  I'U  not  fail  to 
wait  on  you. 
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BETWEEN 


'oratio  and  Qeomenes. 


Horatio. 

'||  H  E  Difcourfe  we  had  Ycfterday, 
has  made  a  great  Impreffion  upon 
me ;  you  faid  feveral  Things,  that 
were  very  entertaining,  and  fome 
which  I  fhall  not  eafily  forget :  I  don't  re- 
member, I  ever  look'd  into  myfelf  fo  much  as 
I  have  done  iince  lafl:  Night  after  I  left  you. 

Cleo.  To  do  that  faithfully,  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult and  a  feverer  Task,  than  is  commonly 
imagin'd.  When  Yeilerday  I  ask'd  you,  where 
and  among  what  fort  of  People  we  were  to 
look  for  thofe,  whom  you  would  allow  to  adt 
from  Principles  of  Virtue,  you  named  a  Clafs, 
among  whom  I  have  found  very  agreeable 
-Charaders  of  Men,   that  yet  ail  have  their 
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Failings :  If  thefc  could  be  left  out,  and  the 
beft  were  pick'd  and  cull'd  from  the  different 
good  Qualities  that  are  to  be  ken.  in  fcverai, 
the  Compound  would  make  a  very  handfome 
Picture. 

Hor.  To  finifh  It  well  every  way  would  be 
a  great  Mafter-piece. 

Cleo.  That  I  fhan't  attempt :  But  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  a  lit- 
tle Sketch  of  k,  that  yet  fliould  exceed  Na- 
ture, i^nd  be  a  better  Pattern  for  Imitation 
than  any  can  be  fhewn  alive.  I  have  a  Mind 
to  try :  the  very  Thought  enlivens  me.  How 
charming  is  the  Portrait  of  a  complete  Gen- 
tleman, and  how  ravifhing  is  the  Figure  which 
a  Perfon  of  great  Birth  and  Fortune,  to  whom 
Nature  has  been  no  Niggard,  makes,  when  he 
underilands  the  World,  and  is  throughly  well 
bred ! 

Hor.  I  think  them  fo,  I  can  afllire  you,  whe- 
ther you  are  in  Jeft  or  in  Earneft. 

Cieo.  How  entirely  well  hid  are  his  great- 
ell  Imperfections  1  Tho'  Money  is  his  Idol, 
and  he  is  covetous  in  his  Heart,  yet  his  in- 
ward Avarice  is  forc'd  to  give  way  to  his  out- 
ward Liberality,  and  an  open  Generolity  fhines 
through  all  his  Ad:ions. 

Hor.  There  lies  your  Fault  i  It  is  this  I  can- 
not endure  in  you. 

Cleo.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Hor.  I  know  what  you  are  about,  you  are 
going  to  give  me  the  Caricatura  of  a  Gentle- 
man, 
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man,  under  pretence  of   drawing  his  Por- 
trait. 

Cko.    You  wrong  me,    I  have  no   fuch 
Thought. 

Hor,  But  why  is  it  impoflible  for  Human 
Nature  ever  to  be  good  ?  Jnftead  of  leaving 
out,  you  put  in  Failings  without  the  leaft 
Grounds  or  Colour.  When  Things  have  a 
•handfome  Appearance  every  way,  what  Reafon  ^ 
have  you  to  fufped:  them  ftill  to  be  bad  ?  How 
came  you  to  know,  and  which  way  have  you 
difcovtr'd,  Im!perfed:ions  that  are  entirely  well 
hid  ;  and  why  {hould  you  fuppofe  a  Perfon  to 
be  covetous  in  his  Heart,  and  that  Money  is- 
his  Idol,  when  you  own  yourfelf  that  he  ne- 
ver fhews  it,  and  that  an  open  Generolity 
fhines  through  all  his  Aft  ions  ?  This  is  mon- 
itrous. 

Cko,  I  have  made  ho  fuch  Suppofition  of 
-any  Man,  and  I  proteft  to  you,  that,  in  what 
I  faid,  I  had  no  other  Meaning  than  to  obferve, 
that  whatever  Frailties  and  natural  Infirrniiies 
Perfons  might  be  confcious  of  within,  good 
Senfe  and  good  Manners  were  capable^  and, 
without  any  other  Affiftance,  fufhcient  to  keep 
them  out  of  Sight :  But  your  Queflions  are 
very  feafonable,  and  fince  you  have  flarted 
this,  I  will  be  very  open  to  you,  and  acquaint 
you  before-hand  with  my  Delign  of  the  De- 
fcription  I  am  going  to  make  j  and  the  Ufc 
I  intend  it  for;  which  in  (hort  is,  to  demon- 
jflrate  to  you.  That  a  moil  beautiful  Super- 
2  llrudurc 
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flrudlure  may  be  rais'd  upon  a  rotten  and  de- 
fpicable  Foundation.  You'll  underftand  me 
better  prcfently. 

Hor.  But  how  do  you  know  a  Foundation 
to  be  rotten  that  fupports  the  Building,  and  is 
wholly  conceal'd  from  you  ? 

Cko.  Have  Patience,  and  I  promife  you, 
that  I  (hall  take  nothing  for  granted,  which 
you  (hall  not  allow  of  yourfelf. 

Hor.  Stick  clofe  to  that,  and  I  delire  no 
more  :  Now  fay  what  you  will. 

Cko.  The  true  Objedt  of  Pride  or  Vain-glo- 
ry is  the  Opinion  of  others ;  and  the  moll  fu- 
perlative  Wifh,  which  a  Man  poflefs'd,  and 
entirely  fill'd  with  it  can  make,  is,  that  he 
may  be  well  thought  of,  applauded,  and  ad- 
mired by  the  whole  World,  not  only  in  the 
prefent,  but  all  future  Ages.  This  Paffion 
is  generally  exploded,  but  it  is  incredible,  how 
many  ftrange  and  widely  different  Miracles 
are  and  may  be  perform'd  by  the  force  of  it  j 
as  Perfons  differ  in  Circumflances  and  Inclina- 
tions. In  the  firil  place,  there  is  no  Danger  fa 
great,  but  by  the  help  of  his  Pride  a  Man 
may  flight  and  confront  it ;  nor  any  manner  of 
Death  fo  terrible,  but  with  the  fame  Affi- 
fiance,  he  may  court,  and  if  he  has  a  firm 
Conflitution,  undergo  it  with  Alacrity.  In 
the  fecond,  there  are  no  good  Offices  or  Du- 
ties, either  to  others  or  ourfelves,  that  Cicero 
has  fpoke  of,  nor  any  Inflances  of  Benevo- 
lence, Humanity,  or  other  Social  Virtue,  that 

Lord 
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Lord  Sbaftsbury  has  hinted  at-,  but  a  Man  of 
good  Senfe  and  Knowledge  may  learn  to  pra- 
d:ifethem  from  no  better  Principle  thanVain-^ 
glory,  if  it  be  ftrong  enough  to  fubdue  and 
keep  under  all  other  Paffions,  that  may  thwart 
and  interfere  with  his  Defign. 

Hor.  Shall  I  allow  all  this  ? 

Cko.  Yes. 

Hor.  When  ? 

Cleo.  Before  we  part. 

Hor.  Very  well. 

Cleo.  Men  of  tolerable  Parts  in  plentiful 
Circumftances,  that  were  artfully  educated, 
and  are  not  iingular  in  their  Temper,  can  hard- 
ly fail  of  a  genteel  Behaviour  :  The  more 
Pride  they  have  and  the  greater  Value  they 
fet  on  the  Efteem  of  others,  the  more  they'll 
make  it  their  Study,  to  render  themfelves  ac- 
ceptable to  all  they  converfe  with  ;  and  they'll 
take  uncommon  Pains  to  conceal  and  flifle  in 
their  Bofoms  every  thing,  which  their  good 
Senfe  tells  them  ought  not  to  be  it^n  or  un- 
derflood. 

Hor.  I  muft  interrupt  you,  and  cannot  fuf- 
fer  you  to  go  on  thus.  What  is  all  this  but 
the  old  Story  over  again,  that  every  Thing  is 
Pride,  and  all  we  fee,  Hypocrify,  without 
Proof  or  Argument  ?  Nothing  in  the  World 
is  more  falfe,  than  what  you  have  advanced 
now;  for  according  to  that,  the  moft  noble, 
the  mofl  gallant,  and  the  beft-bred  Man 
would  be  the  proudeft  i  which  is  fo  clafhing 

with 
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with  dally  experience,  that  the  very  reverfe 
is  true.  Pride  and  Infolence  are  no  where 
more  common  than  among  Upftarts  -,  Men 
of  no  Family,  that  raife  Eilates  out  of  no- 
thing, and  the  moil  ordinary  People,  that 
having  had  no  Education,  are  pufF'd  up 
with  their  Fortune,  w^henever  they  are  lifted 
up  above  Mediocrity,  and  from  mean  Sta- 
tions advanced  to  Pofts  of  Honour :  Whereas 
no  Men  upon  Earth,  generally  fpeaking, 
are  more  Courteous,  Humane,  or  Polite  than 
Perfons  of  high  Birth,  that  enjoy  the  large 
Pofleffions,  and  knov^n  Seats  of  their  An- 
ceflors ;  Men  illuftrious  by  Defcent,  that  have 
been  ufed  to  Grandeur  and  Titles  of  Ho- 
nour from  their  Infancy,  and  receiv'd  an 
Education  fuitable  to  their  Quality.  I  don't 
believe  there  ever  was  a  Nation,  that  were 
not  Savages,  in  which  the  Youth  of  both 
Sexes  were  not  exprefsly  taught  never  to  be 
Proud  er  Haughty  :  Did  you  ever  know  a 
School,  a  Tutor,  or  a  Parent,  that  did  not 
continually  inculcate  to  thofe  under  their 
Care  to  be  civil  and  obliging ;  nay,  does  not 
the  word  Mannerly  itfelf  import  as  much  ? 

Cleo,  I  beg  of  you  let  us  be  calm,  and 
fpeak  with  exadtnefs.  The  Dodrine  of  good 
Manners  furniflies  us  with  a  thoufand  Lef- 
fons  againft  the  various  Appearances  and  out- 
ward Symptoms  of  Pride,  but  it  has  not  on© 
Precept  againft  the  Paffion  it  felf 

Hor.  How  is  that  ? 

E  Cleo, 
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Cleo.  No,  not  one  againft  the  Paffion  it 
felf ;  the  Conquefl  of  it  is  never  attempted, 
nor  talk'd  of  in  a  Gentleman's  Educationj 
where  Men  are  to  be  continually  infpircd  and 
kept  warm  with  the  Senfe  of  their  Honour, 
and  the  inwai'd  Value  they  muft  put  upon 
themfelves  on  all  Emergencies. 

Hor.  This  is  worth  Conlideration,  and  re- 
quires time  to  beexamin'd  into  j  but  where  is- 
your  fine  Gentleman^  the  Pid:ure  you  pro- 
mis'd  ? 

Cleo.  I  am  ready,  and  fhall  begin  with 
his  Dwelling  :  Tho*  he  has  feveral  noble 
Seats  in  different  Counties,  yet  I  fliall  only 
take  notice  of  his  chief  Manfion-houfe,  that 
bears  the  Name,  and  does  the  Honours  of 
the  Family:  this  is  amply  Magnificent,  and 
yet  Commodious  to  Admiration.  His  Gar- 
dens are  very  extenfive,  and  contain  an  in-* 
finite  variety  of  pleafing  Objefts :  they  arc 
divided  into  many  Branches  for  divers  Pur- 
pofes,  and  every  where  fill'd  with  Improve- 
ments of  Art  upon  Nature ;  yet  a  beautiful 
Order  and  happy  Contrivance  are  confpicu- 
ous  through  every  Part  ;  and  tho'  nothing 
js  omitted  to  render  them  Stately  and  De- 
lightful ; .  the  whole  is  laid  out  to  the  befl 
Advantage.  Within  Doors  every  Thing  be- 
fpeaks  the  Grandeur  and  Judgment  of  the 
Mafter ;  and  as  no  Cofl  is  fpared  any  where 
to  procure  Beauty  or  Conveniency,  fo  you 
fee  none  impertinently  laviih'd.  All  his  Plate 
4  and 
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^nd  Furniture  are  completely  fine,  and  you 
fee  nothing  but  what  is  fafhionable.  He  has 
no  Pi(5tures  but  of  the  moil  eminent  Hands : 
The  Rarities  he  ihews  are  really  fuch  ;  he 
hoards  up  no  Trifles,  nor  offers  any  thing  to 
your  Sight  that  is  ihocking  :  But  the  feve- 
ral  Collections  he  has  of  this  fort  are  agreea- 
ble as  well  as  extraordinary,  and  rather  va- 
luable than  large  :  But  Curiofities  and  Wealth 
are  not  confin'd  to  his  Cabinet;  the  Marble 
and  Sculpture  that  are  difplay'd  up  and 
down  are  a  Treafure  themfelves  -,  and  there 
is  abundance  of  admirable  Gilding  and  ex- 
cellent Carving  to  be  feen  in  many  Places, 
What  has  been  laid  out  on  the  great  Hall 
and  one  Gallery  would  be  a  confiderable 
Eftate  J  and  there  is  a  Salloon  and  a  Stair- 
cafe  not  inferior  to  either  :  Thefe  are  all 
very  fpacious  and  lofty  ;  the  Architedlure  of 
them  is  of  the  bell  Tafle,  and  the  Deco- 
rations furprifing.  Throughout  the  whole 
there  appears  a  delicate  mixture  and  aflonifh- 
ing  Variety  of  lively  Embellifhments,  the 
Splendor  of  which,  joined  to  a  perfect  Clean- 
linefs,  no  where  neglected,  are  highly  en- 
tertaining to  the  mofl  carelefs  and  leall  ob- 
ferving  Eye ;  whilll  the  Exa6lnefs  of  the 
Workmanlhip  beflow'd  on  every  Part  of  the 
mcanefl  Utenfil,  gives  a  more  folid  Satis- 
faction, and  is  ravifhing  to  the  Curious. 
But  the  greateft  Excellency  in  this  Model  of' 
Perfedion  is  this  j  that  as  in  the  mofl  ordina- 

E  2  ty 
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ff  Rooms  there  is  nothing  wanting  for  their 
Purpofe,  and  the  leaft  PaSage  is  handfomly 
finilli'd ;  Co  in  thofe  of  the  greatefl  Eclat 
there  is  nothing  overcharg'd,  nor  any  Part 
of  them  incumbred  with  Ornaments. 

Nor.  This  is^  a  ftudy'd  Piece  -,  but  I  don't 
like   it  the  worfe  for  it,  pray  go  on. 

Cleo.  I  have  thought  of  it  before,  I  own. 
His  Equipage  is  rich  and  well  chofen,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  about  him  that 
Art  or  Expchce,  \Vithin  the  Compafs  of 
Reafon,  could  make  better.  At  his  own 
Table  his  Looks  are  ever  Jovial,  and  his 
Heart  feems  to  be  as  open  as  his  Counte- 
nance. His  chief  Bufinefs  there  is  to  take 
care  of  others  without  being  troublefomc, 
and  all  his  Happinefs  feems  to  confift  in  be- 
ing able  to  pleafe  his  Friends  :  In  his  greatefl 
Mirth  he  is  wanting  in  Refpedt  to  no  Man, 
dnd  never  makes  ufe  of  Abbreviations  in 
Names,  or  unhandfome  Familiarities  with 
the  meaneft  of  his  Guefts.  To  every  one 
that  fpeaks  to  him  he  gives  an  obliging  At- 
tention, and  feems  never  to  difregard  any 
Thing  but  what  is  faid  in  Commendation 
of  his  Fare :  He  never  interrupts  any  Dif- 
courfe  but  what  is  made  in  his  Praife,  and 
feldom  aflents  to  any  Encomiums,  tho' the 
moft  equitable,  that  are  made  on  any  thing 
that  is  His.  When  he  is  abroad  he  never 
fpies  Faults,  and  whatever  is  amifs,  he  either 
fayg  nothing;  or,  in  anfwer  to  the  Com- 
plaints 
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plaints  and  Uneafinefs  of  others,  gives  every 
thing  the  beft-natur'd  turn  it  can  bear  j  but 
he  feldom  leaves  a  Houfe  before  he  finds  out 
fomething  to  extoll  in  it  vv^ithout  wronging 
his  Judgment.  His  Converfation  is  al- 
ways facetious  and  good-humour'd,  but  as 
folid  as  it  is  diverting.  He  never  utter§ 
a  Syllable  that  has  the  leaft  Tindure  of 
Obfcenity  or  Prophanenefs  5  nor  ever  made 
a  Jefl  that  was  ofFenfive. 
Hon  Very  fine! 

Cko.  He  feems  to  be  entirely  free  from 
Bigotry  and  Superftition,  avoids  all  Difputes 
about  Religion  ;  but  goes  conflantly  to 
Church,  and  is  feldom  abfent  from  his  Fa- 
mily-Devotions. 

Hor.  A  very  godly  Gentleman ! 
Cleo.  I  expected  we  ihould  differ  there. 
Hor.  I  don't  find  fault.  Proceed,  pray. 
Cleo.  As  he  is  a  Man  of  Erudition  him-? 
felf,  fo  he  is  a  Promoter  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences 5  he  is  a  Friend  to  Merit,  a  Rewarder 
of  Induflry,  and  a  profefs'd  Enemy  to  no- 
thing but  Immorality  and  Oppreffion.  Tho' 
no  Man's  Table  is  better  furniih'd,  nor  Cel- 
lars better  ftored  5  he  is  temperate  in  his 
Eating,  and  never  commits  excefs  in  Drink- 
ing :  Tho'  he  has  an  exquifite  Palate,  he 
always  prefers  wholefome  Meats  to  thofe 
that  are  delicious  only,  and  never  indulges 
his  Appetite  in  any  thing  that  might  proha-? 
ply  be  prejudicial  to  his  Health, 
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Hor.  Admirably  good  !  j 

Cleo.  As  he  is  in  all  other  Things,  fo  he  I 
is  elegant  in  his  Cloaths,  and  has  often  new  J; 
ones :  Neatnefs   he  prefers  to   Finery  in  his  I 
own   Drefs,    but  his  Retinue  is    rich.     He  j. 
feldom  wears  Gold  or   Silver   himfelf,    but  ji 
on  very  folemn  Occafions,  in  Compliment  to  * 
others ;  and  to  demonftrate  that  thefe  pom- 
pous Habits  are  made  for  no  other  purpofe,  i 
he  is  never  ieen    twice  in   the   fame  -,    bui  | 
having   appeared  in   them  one  day,  he  gives  | 
them   'Away  the  next.     Tho'   of  every  thing  [ 
he  has  the  beft  of  the  fort,  and  might  be- 
call'd  curious  in  Apparel  ;  yet  he  leaves  the 
Care  of  it  to   others ;  and   no  Man  has  his 
Cloaths    put  on  better  that  feems  fo  little 
to  regard  them. 

Hor.  Perfe(flly  right  3  to  bjs  well  drefs'd  is 
a  necelTary  Article,  and  yet  to  be  follicitous 
about  it  is  below  a  Perfon  of  Qu^ality. 

Cleo.  Therefore    he   has   a  Domeflick  of 
good  Tafte,    a   judicious   Man,    who    faves! 
him  that  trouble,  and  the  Management  like- 
wife    of  his  Lace   and  Linnen  is  the  Pro- 
vince  pf  a  skilful   Woman.     His  Language 
is  courtly,   but  natural  and  intelligible  5  it  is 
neither  low  nor  bombaflick,    and   ever  free! 
from  pedantick  and  vulgar  ExprefHons.    Alj! 
his  Motions  are  Genteel  without  AfFeftation;' 
his  Mein    is  rather  Sedate   than  Airy,    and 
his  Manner   Noble :    for    tho'    he   is    ever; 
Civil  and   Condefcending,  and  no  Man  lefsj 

Arrogant, 
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Arrogant,  yet  in  all  his  Carriage  there  is  fome- 
thing  gracefully  Majcftick ;  and  as  there  is 
nothing  mean  in  his  Humility,  fo  his  Lofti- 
nefs  has  nothing  difobliging. 

Hor.  Prodigioully  good! 

Cleo.  He  is  charitable  to  the  Poor,  his 
Houfe  is  never  fhut  to  Strangers,  and  all  his 
Neighbours  he  counts  to  be  his  Friends.  He 
is  a  Father  to  his  Tenants,  and  looks  upon 
their  Welfare  as  infeparable  from  his  Intereft. 
No  Man  is  lefs  uneafy  at  little  Offences,  or 
more  ready  to  forgive  all  Trefpafles  without 
Delign.  The  Injuries  that  are  fuffer'd  from 
other  Landlords  he  turns  into  Benefits ;  and 
whatever  Damages,  great  or  fmall,  are  fuflain'd 
on  his  Account,  either  from  his  Diverfions 
or  otherwife,  he  doubly  makes  good.  He 
takes  care  to  be  early  inform'd  of  fuch  LofTes, 
and  commonly  repairs  them  before  they  are 
complain'd  of. 

Hor.  Oh  rare  Humanity  -,  hearken  ye  Fox-^ 
hunters ! 

Cleo,  He  never  chides  any  of  his  People, 
yet  no  Man  is  better  ferv'd  ;  and  tho'  nothing 
is  wanting  in  his  Houfe-keeping,  and  his  Fa- 
mily is  very  numerous,  yet  the  Regularity  of 
it  is  no  lefs  remarkable,  than  the  Plenty  they 
live  in.  His  Orders  he  will  have  flriAly  o- 
bey'd,  but  his  Commands  are  always  reafon- 
able,  and  he  never  fpeaks  to  the  meanefl  Foot- 
man without  Regard  to  Humanity.  Extra- 
ordinary Diligence  in  Servants,  and  all  laud- 
E  4 
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able  Adions  he  takes  notice  of  himfclf,  and 
often  commends  them  to  their  Faces  j  but 
leaves  it  to  his  Steward  to  reprove  or  difmifs 
thofe  he  diflikcs. 

If  or.  Welljudg'd. 

Cko.  Whoever  lives  with  him  is  taken  care 
of  in  Sicknefs  as  well  as  in  Health.  The 
Wages  he  gives  are  above  double  thofe  of  o- 
ther  Mailers,  and  he  often  makes  Prefents  to 
thofe,  that  are  more  than  ordinary  obferving 
and  induftrious  to  pleafe :  but  he  fuffers  no 
body  to  take  a  Penny  of  his  Friends  or  others, 
that  come  to  his  Houfe  on  any  Account  what- 
ever. Many  Faults  are  conniv'd  at,  or  par- 
don'd  for  the  iirfl:  time,  but  a  Breach  of  this 
Order  is  ever  attended  with  the  Lofs  of  their 
Places,  as  foon  as  it  is  found  out  -,  and  there 
is  a  Premium  for  the  Difcovery, 

Hor.  This  is  the  only  exceptionable  thing 
in  my  Opinion  that  I  have  heard  yet. 

Cieo.  I  wonder  at  that:  Why  fo,  pray  ? 

Hor.  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
enforce  Obedience  to  fuch  a  Command ;  Se- 
condly, if  it  could  be  executed,  it  would  be 
of  little  ufe ;  unlefs  it  could  be  made  general, 
which  is  impoffible  :  and  therefore  I  look  up- 
on the  Attempt  of  introducing  this  Maxim 
to  be  lingular  and  fantaftical.  It  would  pleafe 
Mifers  and  others,  that  would  never  follow 
the  Example  at  Home;  but  it  would  take 
away  from  generous  Men  a  handfome  Oppor- 
.  tunity  of  fhewing  their  liberal  and  befieficeni: 

Difpo™ 
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Piipofition :  befides,  it  would  manifcflly  make 
ones  Houfe  too  open  to  all  forts  of  People. 

Cko.  Ways  might  be  found  to  prevent  that; 
but  then  it  would  be  a  Bleffing,  and  do  great 
Kindnefs  to  Men  of  Parts  and  Education, 
that  have  little  to  fpare,  to  many  of  whom 
this  Money  to  Servants  is  a  very  grievous  Bur- 
den. 

Hor.  What  you  mention  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  faid  for  it,  and  I  own,  of  great 
Weight :  But  I  beg  your  Pardon  for  interrup- 
ting you. 

€ko.  In  all  his  Dealings  he  is  punctual  and 
juft.  As  he  has  an  immenfe  Eftate,  fo  he  has 
good  Managers  to  take  care  of  it ;  But  tho'  all 
his  Accounts  are  very  neatly  kept,  yet  Jie 
makes  it  part  of  his  Bufinefs  to  look  them  o- 
ver  himfelf.  He  fufFers  no  Tradefman's  Bill 
to  lie  by  unexamined,  and  tho'  he  meddles  not 
with  his  ready  Cafli  himfelf,  yet  he  is  a  quick 
and  chearfuJ,  as  well  as  an  exadt  Pay-mafter ; 
and  the  only  Singularity  he  is  guilty  of,  is, 
that  he  never  will  owe  any  thing  on  a  New- 
Year's  Day. 

Hor.  I  like  that  very  well. 

Cko.  He  is  affable  with  Difcretion,  of  ea- 
fy  Accels,  and  never  ruffled  with  Paffion.  To 
fum  up  all,  no  Man  feems  to  be  lefs  elevated 
with  his  Condition  than  himfelf;  and  in  the 
•  full  Enjoyment  of  fo  many  perfonal  Accom- 
plifhments,  as  well  as  other  PofTeffions,  his 
Modefty  is  equal  to  th§  reft  of  hh  Happi- 
ly •  nefs| 
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nefs ;  and  in  the  midft  of  the  Pomp  and  Di- 
ftindtion  he  lives  in,  he  never  appears  to  be  i 
entertain'd  with  his  Greatnefs,  but  rather  un-  ' 
acquainted  with  the  Things  he  excels  in. 

Hor:  It  is  an  admirable  Charadler,  and  plea-^ 
fes  me  exceedingly ;  but  I  will  freelv  own  to  i 
you,  that  I  fhould  ha^e  been  more  highly  de-  l' 
lighted  with  the   Defcription,  if  I  had  not 
known  your  Delign,  and  the  Ufe  you  intend  tc> 
make  of  it  j  which,  I  think,  is  barbarous  :  to  ; 
raife  fo  fine,  fo  elegant,  and  fo  complete  an  j 
Edifice,  in  order  to  throw  it  down,  is  taking  j 
great  Pains  to  fhew  ones  Skill  in  doing  Mif-  | 
chief.      I   have   obferv'd  the  feveral   Places 
where  you  left  room  for  Evafions,  and  fapping 
the  Foundation  you  have  built  upon.     His  ■ 
Heart  feems  to  be  as  open ;  and  He  ne'ver  ap- 
pears to  he  entertain  d  with  his  Greatnejs.     I 
am  perfuaded,  that,  where-ever  you  have  put 
in  this  feemijig  and  appearing,  you  have  done 
it  defignedly,  and  with  an  Intent  to  make  ufe 
of  them  as  io  many  Back-doors  to  creep  out 
at.     I  could  never  have  taken  Notice  of  thefe 
Things,  if  you  had  not  acquainted  me  with 
your  Intention  before-hand. 

Cleo.  I  have  made  ufe  of  the  Caution  you 
fpeak  of:  But  with  no  other  View  than  to  a-; 
void  jufl  Cenfure,  and  prevent  your  accufing 
me  of  Incorre(5tnefs,  or  judging  with  too  much 
Precipitation  ;  if  it  fhould  be  proved  after- 
wards, that  this  Gentleman  had  adted  from 
an  ill  Principle,  which  is  the  thing  I  own  I 
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purpos'd  to  convince  you  of;  but  feeing,  that 
it  would  be  unpleafant  to  you,  I'll  be  fatisiied 
with  having  given  you  fome  fmall  Entertain- 
ment in  the  Defcription,  and  for  the  reft,  I 
give  you  Leave  to  think  me  in  the  Wrong. 

Hpr.  Why  fo  ?  I. thought  the  Charader  was 
made  and  contriv'd  on  purpofe  for  my  Inftru- 
<5lion. 

Cleo.  I  don't  pretend  to  inftrud:  you :  I  would 
have  offer'd  fomething,  and  appeal'd  to  your 
Jndgment  ;  but  I  have  been  miftaken,  and 
plainly  fee  my  Error.     Both  lafl  Night  and 
now,  when   we  began  our  Difcourfe,  I  took 
you  to  be  in  another  Difpofition  of  thinking, 
than  I  perceive  you  are.   You  fpoke  of  an  Im- 
preffion  that  had  been  made  upon  you,  and  of 
looking  into  your  felf,  and  gave  fome  other 
Hints,  which  too  rafhly  I  mifconftrued  in  my 
Favour ',  but  I  have  found  iince,  that  you  are 
as  warm  as  ever  againft  the  Sentiments  f  pro-^ 
fefs  myfelf  to  be  of;  and  therefore  I'll  defifl. 
I  exped  no  Pleafure  from  any  Triumph,  and 
I  know  nothing,  that  would  vex  me  more, 
than  the  Thoughts  of  difobliging  you.     fray 
let  us  do  in  this  as  we  do  in  another  matter  of 
Importance,  never  touch  upon  it :  Friends  in 
Prudence  ihould  avoid  all  Subjects  in  which 
they  are  known  effentially  to  differ.     Believe 
me,  Horatio,  if  it  was  in  my  Power  to  divert 
or  give  you  any  Pleafure,  I  would  grudge  no 
Pains  to  compafs  that  End :  But  to  make  you 
uneafyj  is  a  thing  that  I  fhall  never  be  know- 
ingly 
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ingly  guilty  of,  and  I  beg  a  thoufand  Pardons 
for  having  faid  fo  much  both  Yefterday  and 
To-day.  Have  you  heard  any  thing  from  G/- 
br altar  F 

Hor.  I  am  afhamed  of  my  Weaknefs  an4 
your  Civility  :  You  have  not  been  miftaken 
in  the  Hints  you  fpeak  of;  what  you  have 
faid  has  certainly  made  a  great  Impreffion  up-^ 
on  me,  and  I  have  endeavour'd  to  examine 
myfelf :  But,  as  you  fay,  it  is  a  fevere  Task  to 
do  it  faithfully.     I  defired  you  to  dine  with 
me  on  purpofe,  that  we  might  talk  of  thefe 
Things.     It  is  I  that  have  offended,  and  it  is 
I  that  ought  to  ask  Pardon  for  the  ill  Man- 
ners I  have  been  guilty  of:  But  you  know  the 
Principles  I  have  always  adhered  to  5  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  recede  from  them  at  once,     I  fee 
great  Difficulties,  and  now  and  then  a  Glimpfe 
of  Truth,  that  makes  me  ftart :  I  fometimes 
feel  great  Struggles  within ;  but  I  have  been 
fo  ufed  to  derive  all  A(flions  that  are  really 
good  from  laudable  Motives,  that  as  foon  as  I 
return  to  my  accuftom'd  way  of  thinking,  it 
carries  all  before  it.    Pray  bear  with  my  Infir- 
mities.    I  am  in  Love  with  your  fine  Gentle- 
man, and  I  confefs,  I  cannot  fee  how  a  Per- 
fon  fo  univerfally  good,  fo  far  remote  from  all 
Selfifhnefs,  can  ad:  in  fuch  an  extraordinary 
manner  every  way,  but  from  Principles  of 
Virtue  and  Religion.     Where  is  there  fuch  a 
Landlord  in  the  World  ?  If  I  am  in  an  Er- 
ror, I  fhall  be  glad  to  be  undeceiv'd.     Pray 

inforir^ 
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inform  me,  and  fay  what  you  will,,  I  promifc 
you  to  keep  my  Temper,  and,  I  beg  of  you, 
fpeak  your  Mind  with  Freedom. 

Cko.  You  have  bid  me  before  fay  what  I 
would,  and  when  I  did,  you  feem'd  difpleas'd; 
but  fince  you  command  me,  I  will  try  once 

more.^ Whether  there  is  or  ever  was  fuch 

a  Man  as  I  have  defcrib'd  in  the  World,  is  not 
very  material :  But  I  will  eafily  allow  that 
mofl  People  would  think  it  lefs  difficult,  to 
conceive  one,  than  to  imagine,  that  liich  a 
clear  and  beautiful  Stream  could  flow  from  fo 
mean  and  muddy  a  Spring  as  an  excellive 
Thirft  after  Praife,  and  an  immoderate  De- 
fire  of  general  Applaufe  from  the  moft  know^ 
ing  Judges :  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  great  Parts 
and  extraordinary  Riches  may  compafs  all  thia 
m  a  Man,  who  is  not  deform'd,  and  has  had 
a  refin'd  Education  -,  and  that  there  are  many 
Perfons  naturally  no  better  than  thoufand  d- 
thers  5  who  by  the  Helps  meiition'd  might  at- 
tain to  thofe  good  Qualities  and  Accomplifh- 
ments ;  If  they  had  but  Refolution  and  Per- 
feverance  enough,  to  render  every  Appetite 
and  every  Faculty  fubfervient  to  that  one  pre- 
dominant Paflion,  which,  if  continually  gra- 
tify'd,  will  always  enable  them  to  govern,  and, 
if  requir'd,  to  fubdue  all  the  reft  without  Ex- 
ception, even  in  the  moft  diflicult  Cafes. 

Hor.  To  enter  into  an  Argument,  concern-* 
ing  the  Poffibility  of  what  you  fay,  might  oc- 
cafion  a  long  Difpute  -,  but  the  Prgbability,  I 

think. 
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think,  is  very  clear  againft  you,  and  if  there 
was  fuch  a  Man,  it  would  be  much  more  cre- 
dible, that  he  adted  from  the  Excellency  of 
his  Nature,  in  which  io  many  Virtues  and 
rare  Endowments  were  aflembled,  than  that 
all  his  good  Qualities  fprung  from  vicious  Mo- 
tives. If  Pride  could  be  the  Caufe  of  all  thifj 
the  EfFedt  of  it  would  fometimes  appear  in  o- 
thers  :  According  to  yout  Syftem,  there  is  no" 
fcarcity  of  it, .  and  there  are  Men  of  great 
Parts  an4  prodigious  Eftates  all  over  Europe : 
Why  are  there  not  feveral  fuch  Patterns  to  be 
feen  up  and  down,  as  you  have  drawn  us  one  5 
and  why  is  it  fo  very  feldom,  that  many  Vir- 
tues and  good  Qualities  are  feen  to  meet  in  one 
Individual  ? 

Cko.  Why  fo  few  Pcrfons,  tho'  there  are  fo 
many  Men  of  immenfe  Fortune,  ever  arrive 
at  any  thing  like  this  high  pitch  of  Accom- 
plifhments,  there  are  feveral  Reafons  that  are 
very  obvious.  In  the  firft  place.  Men  differ  in 
Temperament  :  Some  are  naturally  of  an 
adive,  ftirring;  others  of  an  indolent,  quiet 
Difpofxtion  J  fome  of  a  bold,  others  of  a  meek 
Spirit.  In  the  fecond,  it  is  to  be  coniider'd, 
that  this  Temperament  in  Men  come  to  Ma- 
turity is  more  or  lefs  confpicuous,  according  as 
it  has  been  either  check'd  or  encourag'd  by  E- 
ducation.  Thirdly,  that  on  thefe  two  depend 
the  different  Perception  Men  have  of  Happi- 
nefs,  according  to  which  the  Love  of  Glory 
determines  them  different  ways.     Some  think 

it 
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It  the  greateft  Felicity  to  govern  and  rule  over 
others :  Some  take  the  Praife  of  Bravery  and 
Undauntednefs  in  Dangers  to  be  the  moft  va- 
luable :  Others,  Erudition,  and  to  be  a  cele« 
bratcd  Author :  So  that,  tho'  they  all  love  Glo- 
ry, they  fet  out  differently  to  acquire  it.  But 
a  Man,  who  hates  a  Buflle,  and  is  naturally  of 
a  quiet,  eafy  Temper,  and  which  has  been 
encouraged  in  him  by  Education,  it  is  very 
likely  might  think  nothing  more  defirable 
than  the  Charadter  of  a  Fine  Gentleman ;  and 
if  he  did,  I  dare  fay,  that  he  would  endea- 
vour to  behave  himfelf  pretty  near  the  Pat- 
tern I  have  given  you  j  I  fay  pretty  near,  be- 
cayfe  I  may  have  been  miilaken  in  fome 
Things,  and  as  I  have  not  touched  upon  eve- 
ty  thing,  fome  will  fay,  that  I-  have  left  out 
feveral  neceflary  ones  :  But  in  the  main  I  be- 
lieve, that  in  the  Country  and  Age  we  live  in, 
the  Qualifications  I  have  named  would  get  a 
Man  the  Reputation  I  have  fuppofed  him  to 
defire. 

Hor.  Without  doubt.  I  make  no  manner 
of  fcruple  about  what  you  faid  laft,  and  I 
told  you  before  that  it  was  an  admirable  Cha- 
racter, and  pleas'd  me  exceedingly.  That  I 
took  Notice  of  your  making  your  Gentleman 
fo  very  Godly  as  you  did,  was  becaufe  it  is 
not  common,  but  I  intended  it  not  as  a  Refle- 
ction. One  thing  indeed  there  was  in  which 
I  differ'd  from  you ;  but  that  was  merely  fpe- 
€ulativei  and,  lince  I  have  reflected  on  what 

you 
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V5U  anfwered  me,  I  don't  know,  but  I  may 
be  in  the  wrong,  as  I  fhould  certainly  believe 
myfelf  to  be,  if  there  really  was  fuch  a  Man, 
and  he  was  of  the  contrary  Opinion:  To  fuch 
a  fine  Genius  I  would  pay  an  unconimon  De- 
ference, and  with  great  Readinefs  fiibmit  my 
Underftanding  to  his  fuperiour  Capacity.  But 
the  Reafons  you  give,  why  thofe  Effe(fls, 
which  you  afcribe  to  Pride,  are  not  more  com^ 
mon,  the  Caufe  being  fo  univerfal,  I  think  are 
infufficient.  That  Men  are  prompted  to  fol- 
low different  Ends,  as  their  Inclinations  differ, 
I  can  eafily  allow  j  but  there  are  great  Num- 
bers of  rich  Men  that  arc  likewife  of  a  qiiiet 
and  indolent  Difpofition,  and  moreover  very 
defirous  of  being  thought  fine  Gentlemen  i' 
How  comes  it,  that  among  fo  many  Perfons 
of  high  Birth,  princely  Eftates  and  the  moft 
refin'd  Education,  as  there  are  in  ChriHendom, 
that  fludy,  travel,  and  take  great  Pains  to  be  : 
well-accomplifli'd,  there  is  not  one,  to  whom 
all  the  good  Qualities  and  every  thing  you 
named  could  be  applied  without  Flattery  ?        i 

Cleo.  It  is  very  pofiTible,  that  thoufands  may 
aim  at  this,  and  not  one  of  them  fucceed  to  , 
that  Degree :  in  fome  perhaps  the  predomi-  ' 
nant  Paflion  is  not  ftrong  enough  entirely  to  j 
fubdue  the  reft :  Love  or  Covetoufnefs  may  j 
divert  others :  Drinking,  Gaming  may  draw  1 
away  many,  and  break  in  upon  their  Refolu- 
tion  5  they  may  not  have  ftrength  to  perfevere  , 
in  a  Defign,  and  ffeadily  to  purfue  the  fame 

Ends> 
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Ends;  or  they  may  want  a  true  Tafle  and 
Knowledge  of  what  is  efteem'd  by  Men  of 
Judgment  -,  or  laftly  they  may  not  be  Co  tho- 
roughly well-bred  as  is  required  to  conceal 
themfelves  on  all  Emergencies:  For  the  Pra- 
ctical Part  of  Diffimulation  is  infinitely  more 
difficult  than  the  Theory  ;  and  any  one  of 
thefe  Obflacles  is  iufficicnt  to  fpoil  all,  and 
hinder  the  finiihing  of  fuch  a  Piece. 

Hor.  I  fhall  not  difpute  that  with  you :  But 
all  this  while  you  have  proved  nothing,  nor 
given  the  leaft  Reafon  why  you  fhould  ima* 
gine,  that  a  Man  of  a  Character,  to  all  out- 
ward Appearance  fo  bright  and  beautiful, 
ad:ed  from  vicious  Motives.  You  would  not 
condemn  him  without  fo  much  as  naming  the 
Caufe  why  you  fufpedl  him. 

Cko.  By  no  means ;  nor  have  I  advanced 
any  thing,  that  is  ill-natured  or  uncharitable : 
For  I  have  not  faid,  that  if  I  found  a  Gentle- 
man in  PoiTeffion  of  all  the  Things  I  men- 
tioned, I  would  give  his  rare  Endowments 
this  Turn,  and  think  all  his  Perfediions  de- 
rived from  no  better  Stock  than  an  extraordi- 
nary Love  of  Glory.  What  I  argue  for,  and 
iniift  upon,  is,  the  PoiTibili ty  that  all  thefe 
Things  might  be  perform'd  by  a  Man  from 
no  other  Views,  and  with  no  other  Helps,  than 
thofe  I  have  named  :  Nay,  I  believe  more- 
over, that  a  Gentleman  fo  accompliih'd,  all 
his  Knowledge  and  great  Parts  notwithftand- 
ing,   may  himfelf  be  ignorant,    or  at  leaft 

F  not 
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hot    well    aflured    of  the   Motive   he   ads 
from. 

Hor.  This  Is  more  unintelligible  than  any 
thing  you  have  faid  yet  -,  Why  will  you  heap 
Difficulties  upon  one  another,  without  folving 
any  ?  I  deiire  you  would  clear  up  this  lall  Pa- 
radox, before  you  do  any  thing  elfe. 

Cleo.  In  order  to  obey  you,  I  muft  put  you 
in  mind  of  what  happens  in  early  Education,"^ 
by  the  firft  Rudiments  of  which  Infants  are 
taught,   in  the  Choice  of  Anions  to  prefer 
the  Precepts  of  others,  to  the  Dilates  of  their 
own  Inclinations ;  which  in  fhort  is  no  more 
than  doing  as  they  are  bid.  To  gain  this  Point, 
Punifhments  and  Rewards  are  not  negleded, 
and  many  different  Methods  are  made  ufe  of  5 
but  it  is  certain,  that  nothing  proves  more 
often  effedlual  for  this  Purpofe,  or  has  a  great- 
er Influence  upon  Children,  than  the  Handle  j 
that  is  made  of  Shame  5  which,  tho'  a  natural  I 
Faffion,  they  would  not  be  fenfible  of  fo  foon,  I 
if  we  did  not  artfully  rouze  and  ftir  it  up  in  [ 
them,  before  they  can  fpeak  or  go  :  By  which  j. 
means,  their  Judgments  being  then  weak,  We  if 
may  teach  them  to  be  afham'd  of  what  we 
pleafe,  as  foon  as  we  can  perceive  them  to 
be  any  ways  affed;ed  with  the  Paffipn  itfelf. 
But  as  the  fear  of  Shame  is  very  infignificant,  [ 
where  there  is  but  little  Pride ;  fo  it  is  impof-  ji 
fible  to  augment  the  firft,  v/ithout  encreafing  | 
the  latter  in  the  fame  Proportion.  I 

Hor, 
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Hor.  I  fhould  have  thought  that  this  En- 
creafe  of  Pride  would  render  Children  more 
ftubborn  and  lefs  docile. 

Cleo.  You  judge  right,  it  would  fo ;  and 
muft  have  been  a  great  Hindrance  to  good 
Manners,  till  Experience  taught  Men,  that, 
tho'  Pride  was  not  to  be  deflroy'd  by  Force,  it 
might  be  govern'd  by  Stratagem,  and  that  the 
beft  way  to  manage  it,  is  by  playing  the  Paf- 
lion  againft  itfelf.  Hence  it  is  that  in  an  art-- 
ful  Education  we  are  allow'd  to  place  as  much 
Pride  as  we  pleafe  in  our  Dexterity  of  con- 
cealing it.  I  do  not  fuppofe,  that  this  cover- 
ing ourfelves,  notwithftanding  the  Pride  we 
take  in  it,  is  perform'd  without  a  Difficulty 
that  is  plainly  felt,  and  perhaps  very  unplea- 
fant  at  firil ;  but  this  wears  off  as  we  grow 
up ;  and  when  a  Man  has  behaved  himfelf 
with  (o  much  Prudence  as  I  have  defcrib'd, 
lived  up  to  the  ftridtefl  Rules  of  good  Breed- 
ing for  many  Years,  and  has  gain'd  the  Efteem 
of  ail  that  know  him,  when  his  noble  and 
polite  Manner  is  become  habitual  to  him,  it 
is  poffible,  he  may  in  time  forget  the  Princi- 
ple he  fet  out  with,  and  become  ignorant,  or 
at  leail  infenfible  of  the  hidden  Spring,  that 
gives  Life  and  Motion  to  all  his  Actions. 

Hor.  I  am  convinc'd  of  the  great  Ufe  that 
may  be  made  of  Pride,  if  you  will  call  it  fo  ; 
but  I  am  not  fatisfied  yet,  how  a  Man  of  (o 
much  Senfe,  Knowledge  and  Penetration,  one 
that  underftands    himfelf  fo    entirely    well, 

F  2  fhould 
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fhould  be  ignorant  of  his  own  Heart,  and  the 
Motives  he  ad:s  from.  What  is  it  that  in- 
duces you  to  believe  this,  befides  the  Poflibili- 
ty  of  his  Forgetfulnefs  ? 

Cko,  I  have  tv^o  Reafons  for  it,  which  I 
deiire  may  be  ferioufly  conlider'd.  The  firft 
is,  that  in  what  relates  to  ourfelvcs,  efpecial- 
ly  our  own  Worth  and  Exellency,  Pride  blinds 
the  Underftanding  in  Men  of  Senfe  and  great 
Parts  as  v/ell  as  in  others,  and  the  greater  Va- 
lue we  may  reafonably  fet  upon  ourfelves,  the 
fitter  we  are  to  fwallow  the  groffeft  Flatteries 
in  fpight  of  all  our  Knowledge  and  Abilities 
in  other  Matters:  Wknefs Alexander  the  Great , 
whofe  vaft  Genius  could  not  hinder  him  from 
doubting  ferioufly,  whether  he  was  a  God  or 
not.  My  fecond  Reafon  will  prove  to  us ; 
that,  if  the  Perfon  in  queftion  was  capable  of 
examining  himfelf,  it  is  yet  highly  improba- 
ble, that  he  would  ever  fet  about  it :  For  it 
mufl:  be  granted,  that  in  order  to  fearch  into 
ourfelves,  it  is  required,  we  fhould  be  willing 
as  well  as  able  5  and  we  have  all  the  Reafon  in 
the  World  to  think,  that  there  is  nothing, 
which  a  very  proud  Man  of  fuch  high  Qua- 
lifications would  avoid  more  carefully,  than 
fuch  an  Enquiry :  Becaufe  for  all  other  Adls 
of  Self-denial  he  is  repaid  in  his  darling  Faf^ 
iion  3  but  this  alone  is  really  mortifying,  and 
the  only  Sacrifice  of  his  Quiet,  for  which  he 
can  have  no  Equivalent.  If  the  Hearts  of  the 
beil  and  fincerefl  Men  are  corrupt  and  deceit- 
ful. 
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ful,  what  Condition  muft  theirs  be  in,  whofe 
whole  Life  is  one  continued  Scene  of  Hypo- 
erify  !  Therefore  enquiring  within,  and  bold- 
ly fearching  into  ones  own  Bofom,  muftbe  the 
moft  fhocking  Employment,  that  a  Man  can 
give  his  Mind  to,  whofe  greateft  Pleafure  con- 
lifls  in  fecretly  admiring  himfelf.  It  would 
be  ill  Manners  after  this  to  appeal  to  your 
felf ;  but  the  Severity  of  the  Task  .... 

Hor.  Say  no  more,  I  yield  this  Point,  tho* 
I  own,  I  cannot  conceive  what  Advantage  you 
can  exped:  from  it :  For,  inftead  of  removing, 
it  will  rather  help  to  encreafe  the  grand  Diffi- 
culty, which  is  to  prove,  that  this  complete 
Perfon  you  have  defcrib'd,  ad:s  from  a  vicious 
Motive :  And  if  that  be  not  your  Delign,  I 
cannot  fee  what  you  drive  at. 

Cko.  I  told  you  it  was. 

Hor.  You  muft  have  a  prodigious  Sagacity 
in  detedting  abftrufe  Matters  beyond  other 
Men. 

Cko.  You  wonder,  I  know,  which  way  I 
arrogate  to  my  felf  fuch  a  fuperiative  Degree 
of  Penetration,  as  to  know  an  artful  cunning 
Man  better  than  he  does  himfelf,  and  how  I 
dare  pretend  to  enter  and  look  into  a  Heart, 
which  I  have  own'd  to  be  completely  well 
conceal'd  from  all  the  World ;  which  in  ftrid:- 
nefs  is  an  Impoffibility,  and  confequently  not 
to  be  bragg'd  of  but  by  a  Coxcomb. 

Hor.  You  may  treat  yourfelf  as  you  pleafe, 
I  have  faid  no  fuch  thing  j  but  I  own  that  I 
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long  to  fee  it  proved,  that  you  have  this  Ca- 
pacity. I  remember  the  Charad:er  very  well : 
NotwithHandlng  the  Precautions  you  have  ta- 
ken, it  is  very  full :  I  told  you  before,  that 
where  Things  have  a  handfome  Appearance 
every  way,  there  can  be  no  juft  Caufe  to  fuf- 
ped;  them.  I'll  ftick  clofe  to  that  j  your  Gen-^ 
tleman  is  all  of  a  piece  :  You  fhall  alter  no-* 
thing,  either  by  retrad:ing  any  of  the  goodr 
Qualities  you  have  given  him,  or  making  Ad-^ 
ditions  that  are  either  clafhing  v/ith,  orun- 
iuitable  to  what  you  have  allow'd  already. 

Cko.  I  fhall  attempt  neither  :  And  without 
that  decilive  Tryals  may  be  made,  by  which 
it  will  plainly  appear,  whether  a  Perfon  a(fls 
from  inv/ard  Goodnefs  and  a  Principle  of  Re- 
ligion, or  only  from  a  Motive  of  Vain-glory ; 
and,  in  the  latter  Cafe,  there  is  an  infallible 
way  of  dragging  the  lurking  Fiend  from  his 
darkefl  RecelTes  into  a  glaring  Light,  where 
all  the  World  fhall  know  him. 

Hor.  I  don't  think  my  felf  a  Match  for  you 
in  Argument ;  but  I  have  a  great  Mind  to  b^ 
your  Gentleman's  Advocate  againft  all  youf 
Infaliibility :  I  never  liked  a  Caufe  better  in 
my  Life.  Come,  I  undertake  to  defend  him 
in  all  the  Suppofitions  you  can  make,  that  are 
rcafonable,  and  confiflent  with  what  you  havp 
faid  before. 

Cko.  Very  v/ell :  Let  us  fuppofe  what  may 
happen  to  the  moil:  inoiFenfiye,  the  moft  pru-? 
dmt  and  befli-bred  Man ;  that  our  fine  Gen-? 
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tleman  differs  in  Opinion  before  Company, 
with  another,  who  is  his  Equal  in  Birth  and 
Quality,  but  not  fo  much  Mafter  over  his  out- 
ward Behaviour,  and  lefs  guarded  in  his  Gon- 
dudt :  Let  this  Adverfary,  mal  a  propos^  grow 
warm,  and  feem  to  be  wanting  in  the  Refpe6t 
that  is  due  to  the  other,  and  reflect  on  his 
Honour  in  ambiguous  Terms.  What  is  your 
Client  to  do  ? 

Hor.  Immediately  to  ask  for  an  Explana- 
tion. 

Cleo.  Which  if  the  hot  Man  difregards  with 
Scorn,  or  flatly  refufes  to  give,  Satisfailion 
muft  be  demanded,  and  tilt  they  muft. 

Hor.  You  are  too  hafty  :  It  happen'd  before 
Company  j  in  fuch  Cafes,  Friends  or  any  Gen- 
tlemen prefent,  Ihould  interpofe  and  take  care, 
that,  if  threatning  Words  enfue,  they  are  by 
the  civil  Authority  both  put  under  Arreft, 
and  before  they  came  to  uncourteous  Lan- 
guage, they  ought  to  have  been  parted  by 
friendly  Force,  if  it  were  poffible.  After  that. 
Overtures  may  be  made  of  Reconciliation 
with  the  niceft  Regard  to  the  Point  of  Ho- 
nour. 

Cleo.  I  don't  ask  for  Directions  to  prevent 
a  Quarrel  j  what  you  fay  may  be  done,  or  it 
may  not  be  done :  The  good  Offices  of  Friends 
may  fucceed,  and  they  may  not  fucceed.  I 
am  to  make  what  Suppofitions  I  think  fit 
within  the  Verge  of  Poffibility,  fo  they  are 
reafonable  and  confiftent  with  the  Character  I 

F  4  have 
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have  drawn  :  Can  we  not  fuppofe  thefe  two 
Perfons  in  fuch  a  Situation,  that  you  your- 
felf  would  advife  your  Friend  to  fend  his  Ad^ 
verfary  a  Challenge  ? 

Hor.  Without  doubt  fuch  a  thing  may  hap-^ 
pen. 

Cko.  That's  enough.     After  that  a  Duel 
piufi:  enfuej  in  which,  without  determining 
any  thing,  the  Fine  Gentleman,  we'll  fay,  be-^^ 
haves  himfelf  with  the  utnioft  Gallantry. 

Hor.  To  have  expected  or  fuppos'd  other-^* 
wife  would  have  been  unreafonable. 

Cleo.  You  fee  therefore  how  fair  I  am.  But 
what  is  it,  pray,  that  fo  fuddenly  difpofes  a 
courteous  fweet-temper'd  Man,  for  fo  fmall 
an  Evil,  to  feek  a  Remedy  of  that  extreme 
Violence  ?  but  above  all,  what  is  it,  that 
buoys  up  and  fupports  him  againft  the  Fear 
of  Death  ?  for  there  lies  the  greajeft  Diffi^ 
culty. 

Hor.  His  natural  Courage  and  Intrepidity, 
built  on  the  Innocence  of  his  Life,  and  the 
Reditude  of  his  Manners. 

Cko,  But  what  makes  fo  juft  and  prudent 
a  Man,  that  has  the  Good  of  Society  fq 
much  at  Heart,  aft  knowingly  againft  the 
Laws  of  his  Country  ? 

Hor.  The  flridt  Obedience  he  pays  to  the 
Laws  of  Honour,  which  are  fuperior  to  all 
others. 

Cleo.  If  Men  of  Honour  would  aft  conr 
fiilently,  they  ought  al}  to  be  Roman  Cathor 
licks,  '  Hor. 
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Hor.  Why,  pray  ? 

Cko.  Becaufe  they  prefer  oral  Tradition  to 
all  written  Laws :  For  no  body  can  tell, 
when,  in  what  King's  or  Emperor's  Reign, 
in  what  Country  or  by  what  Authority  thefe 
Laws  of  Honour  were  firft  enadted :  It  is  ve- 
ry ftrange  they  fhould  be  of  fuch  Force. 

Hor.  They  are  wrote  and  engraved  in  eve- 
ry one's  Breaft  that  is  a  Man  of  Honour : 
there  is  no  denying  of  it,  you  are  confcious 
of  it  your  felf,  every  body  feels  it  within. 
.  Cko.  Let  them  be  wrote  or  engraved 
where-ever  you  pleafe,  they  are  dire<5tly  op- 
pofite  to  and  clafhing  with  the  Laws  of  God  j 
and  if  the  Gentleman  I  defcibed  was  as  lin- 
cere  in  his  Religion,  as  he  appear'd  to  be,  he 
muft  have  been  of  an  Opinion  contrary  to 
yours  ',  for  Chriftians  of  all  Periualions  arc 
unanimous  in  allowing  the  Divine  Laws  to 
be  far  above  all  other;  and  that  all  ether 
Confiderations  ought  to  give  Way  to  them. 
How,  and  under  what  Pretence  can  a  Chri- 
ftian,  who  is  a  Man  of  Senfe,  fubmit  or  a- 
gree  to  Laws  that  prefcribe  Revenge,  and 
<pountenance  Murder ;  both  which  are  fo  ex- 
prefsly  forbid  by  the  Precepts  of  his  Religi- 
on? 

Hor»  I  am  no  Cafujft :  But  you  know, 
that  what  I  fay  is  true  -,  and  that  among  Per- 
fons  of  Honour  a  Man  would  be  laugh'd  at, 
that  fhould  make  fuch  a  Scruple.  Not  but 
that  I  think  killing  a  Man  to  be  a  great  Sin, 

where 
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where  it  can  be  help'd ;  and  that  all  prudent 
Men  ought  to  avoid  the  Occafion,  as  much 
as  it  is  in  their  Power  :  He  is  highly  blame- 
able  who  is  the  firfl  AggrefTor  and  gives  the 
Affront ;  and  whoever  enters  upon  it  out  of 
Levity,  or  fecks  a  Quarrel  out  of  Wanton- 
nefs,  ought  to  be  hang'd :  No  body  would 
chufe  it,  who  is  not  a  Fool ;  and  yet,  when 
is  it  forc'd  upon  one,  all  the  Wifdom  in  the 
World  cannot  teach  him  how  to  avoid  it.  It 
has  been  my  Cafe,  you  know :  I  fhall  never 
forget  the  Reludtancy  I  had  againft  itj  but 
Neceffity  has  no  Law. 

Cko.  I  faw  you  that  very  Morning,  and 
you  feem'd  to  be  fedate  and  void  of  Paffion  ; 
You  could  have  no  Concern. 

Hor.  It  is  lilly  to  ihew  any  at  fuch  Times ; 
but  I  know  beft  what  I  felt ;  the  Struggle  I 
had  within  was  unfpcakable  :  It  is  a  terrible 
Thing.  I  would  then  have  given  a  conlide- 
rable  Part  of  my  Eftate,  that  the  Thing 
which  forc'd  me  into  it  had  not  happen'd, 
and  yet  upon  lefs  Provocation  I  would  aO:i 
the  lame  Part  again  to-morrow.  [ 

Cko,  Do  you  remember  what  your  Con- 1 
cern  was  chiefly  about  ?  * 

Hor.  How  can  you  alk  ?  It  is  an  Aifair  of! 
the  higheft  Importance,  that  can  occur  in 
Life  J  I  was  no  Boy  j  it  was  after  we  came 
from  Italy,  I  was  in  my  nine  and  twentieth 
Year,  had  very  good  Acquaintance,  and  was 
not  ill  receiv'd  :  A  Man  of  that  Age,  in: 
'  Healith 
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Health  and  Vigour,  who  has  fevQn  thoufand 
a  Year,  and  the  Profped:  of  being  a  Peer  of 
England,  has  no  Reafon  to  quarrel  with  the 
World,  or  wifh  himfelf  out  of  it.  It  is  a 
very  great  Hazard  a  Man  runs  in  a  Duel ; 
belides  the  Remorfe  and  Uneafinefs  one  mufl 
feel  as  long  as  he  lives,  if  he  has  the  Misfor- 
tune of  killing  his  Adverfary.  It  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  refledl  on  all  thefe  Things,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  refolve  to  run  thofe  Hazards,  (tho" 
there  are  other  Conliderations  of  ilill  greater 
Moment)  without  being  under  a  prodigious 
Concern. 

Cleo.  You  fay  nothing  about  the  Sin. 

Hor.  The  Thoughts  of  that,  without 
doubt,  are  a  great  Addition  j  but  the  other 
Things  are  fo  weighty  of  themfelves,  that  a 
Man's  Condition  at  jdich  a  Time  is  very  per- 
plex'd  without  further  Reflection . 

Cko.  You  have  now  a  very  fine  Opporm- 
nity,  Horatio,  of  looking  into  your  Heart, 
and,  with  a  little  of  my  Affiftance,  examin- 
ing yourfelf.  If  you  can  condefcend  to  this, 
I  promife  you,  that  you  fhall  make  great  Dif- 
coveries,  and  be  convinc'd  of  Truths  you  arc 
now  unwilling  to  believe.  A  Lover  of  Ju- 
ftiee  and  Probity,  as  you  are,  ought  not  to  be 
fond  of  a  Road  of  Thinking,  where  he  is 
always  forc'd  to  skulk,  and  never  dares  to 
meet  with  Light  or  Reafon.  Will  you  fuf- 
fer  nae  to  ask  you  fomc  Queilions^  and  will 
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you  anfwer  them  diredly  and  in  good  Hu- 
mour ? 

Hor.  I  will,  without  Referve.  j 

Cleo.  Do  you  remember  the  Storm  upon  j 
the  Coafl  of  Genoa  f  j 

Hor,  Going  to  Naples  ?  very  well  j  it 
makes  me  cold  to  think  of  it.  | 

Cleo,  Was  you  afraid  ? 

Hor.  Never  more  in  my  Life.     I  hate  that  . 
fickle  Element,  I  can't  endure  the  Sea.  j 

Cleo,  What  was  you  afraid  of  ?  | 

Hor.  That's  a  pretty  Queftion :   Do  you  } 
think  a  young  Fellow  of  fix  and  twenty,  as  j 
I  was  then,  and  in  my  Circumftances,  had  a  I 
great  Mind  to  be  drown'd  ?    The  Captain 
himfelf  faid  we  were  in  Danger. 

Cleo,  But  neither  he  nor  any  body  elfe  dif- 
cover'd  half  fo  much  Fear  and  Anxiety  as 
you  did. 

Hor,  There  was  no  body  there,  yourfclf 
excepted,  that  had  half  a  quarter  fo  much 
to  lofe  as  I  had :  Befides,  they  are  ufed  to 
the  Sea ;  Storms  are  familiar  to  them.  I  had 
never  been  at  Sea  before,  but  that  fine  After- 
noon we  crofs'd  from  Dover  to  Calais, 

Cleo.  Want  of  Knowledge  and  Experience 
may  make  Men  apprehend  Danger  where 
there  is  none ;  but  real  Dangers,  when  they 
are  known  to  be  fuch,  try  the  natural  Cou- 
rage of  all  Men ;  whether  they  have  been 
ufed  to  them  or  not :  Sailors  are  as  unwilling 
to  lofe  their  Lives  as  other  People. 

Hor^ 
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Hor.  I  am  not  afhamed  to  own,  that  I  am 
a  great  Coward  at  Sea ;  Give  me  7'erra  Fir- 

7na^  and  then 

Cleo.  Six  or  feven  Months  after  you  fought 
that  Duel,  I  remember  you  had  the  Small- 
Pox  j  you  was  then,  very  much  afraid  of  dy- 
ing. 

Hor.  Not  without  a  Caufe. 

Cleo.  I  heard  your  Phylicians  fay,  that  the 
violent  Apprehenlion  you  was  under,  hin- 
der'd  your  Sleep,  increafed  your  Fever,  and 
was  as  mifchievous  to  you  as  the  Diftemper 
itfelf 

Hor.  That  was  a  terrible  Time ;  I'm  glad 
it  is  over :  I  had  a  Sifter  died  of  it.  Before 
I  had  it,  I  was  in  perpetual  Dread  of  it,  and 
many  Times  to  hear  it  named  only  has  made 
me  uneafy. 

Cleo.  Natural  Courage  is  a  general  Armour 
againft  the  Fear  of  Death,  whatever  Shape 
that  appears  in,  Si  fraSius  illabatiir  orbis.  It 
fupports  a  Man  in  tempeftuous  Seas,  and  in  a 
burning  Fever,  whilil:  he  is  in  his  Senfes,  as 
well  as  in  a  Siege  before  a  Town,  or  in  a  Duel 
with  Seconds. 

Hor.  What !  you  are  going  to  fhew  me, 
that  I  have  no  Courage. 

Cleo.  Far  from  it  j  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  doubt  a  Man's  Bravery,  that  has  fliewn  it 
in  fuch  an  extraordinary  mariner  as  you  have 
done  more  than  once :  What  I  queftion  is  the 
Epithet  you  join'd  to  it  at  firft,  the  Word 

natural  I 
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natural ;  for  there  is  a  great  Difference  be-  | 
tween  that  and  artificial  Courage.  j 

Hor.  That's  a  Chicane  I  won't  enter  into  ;  j 
But  I  am  not  of  your  Opinion,  as  to  what  | 
you  faid  before.     A  Gentleman  is  not  requir-  ! 
cd  to  fhew  his  Bravery,  but  where  his  Ho- 
nour is  concern'd  5  and  if  he  dares  to  fight 
for  his   King,  his  Friend,  his  Miftrefs,  and 
every  thing  where  his  Reputation  is  engaged, 
you  fhall  think  of  him  what  you  pleafe  for 
the  reft.     Befides  that  in  Sicknefs  and  other 
Dangers,  as   v/ell  as   Affli(5lions,    where  the 
Hand  of  God  is  plainly  to  be  feen,  Courage 
and  Intrepidity  are  impious  as  well  as  imper- 
tinent.    Undauntednefs  in  Chaftifements  is  a 
Kind  of  Rebellion  :  It  is  waging  War  with 
Heaven,  which  none  but  Atheifts  and  Free- 
Thinkers  would  be  guilty  of  3  it  is  only  they 
that  can  glory  in  Impenitence,  and  talk  of 
dying  hard.     All  others,  that  have  any  Senfe 
of  Religion,  delire  to  repent  before  they  go 
out  of  the  World  :  The  beft  of  us  don't  al- 
ways live,  as  we  could  wifh  to  die. 

Cleo.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  are  (o 
religious :  But  don't  you  perceive  yet,  how 
inconfiftent  you  are  with  yourfelf ;  how  can 
a  Man  finccrely  wifh  to  repent,  that  willful- j 
iy  plunges  himfelf  into  a  mortal  Sin,  and  an' 
Adlion  where  he  runs  a  greater  and  more 
immediate  Hazard  of  his  Life,  than  he  could 
have  done  in  almoft  any  others  without 
Force  or  Neceffity  ?  .1 

Hor,\\ 
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Hor.  I  have  over  and  over  ov^n'd  to  you 
that  Duelling  is  a  Sin  j  and,  unlefs  a  Man  is 
forced  to  it  by  Neceffity,  I  believe,  a  mortal 
one :  But  this  was  not  my  Cafe,  and  there- 
fore I  hope  God  will  forgive  me :  Let  them 
look  to  it  that  make  a  Sport  of  it.  But  when 
a  Man  comes  to  an  Action  with  the  utmoft 
Relu^tancy,  and  what  he  does  is  not  poffibly 
to  be  avoided,  I  think  he  then  may  juftly  be 
faid  to  be  forc'd  to  it,  and  to  ad:  from  Necef- 
fity. You  may  blame  the  rigorous  Laws  of 
Honour  and  the  Tyranny  of  Cuftom,  but  a 
Man  that  will  live  in  the  World  muft  and  is 
bound  to  obey  them,.  Would  not  you  do  it 
yourfelf  ? 

Cleo.  Don't  ask  me  what  I  would  do :  The 
Queftion  is,  what  everybody  ought  to  do.  Can 
a  Man  believe  the  Bible,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  apprehend  a  Tyrant  more  crafty  or 
malicious,  more  unrelenting  or  inhuman  than 
the  Devil,  or  a  Mifchief  worfe  than  Hell,  and 
Pains  either  more  exquilite  or  more  durable 
than  Torments  unfpeakable  and  yet  everlaft- 
ing  ?  You  don't  anfwer.  What  Evil  is  it  ? 
think  of  it,  and  tell  me  what  difmal  Thing 
it  is  you  apprehend,  fhould  you  neglect 
thofe  Laws,  and  defpife  that  Tyrant :  what 
Calamity  could  befall  you  ?  Let  me  know  the 
worft  that  can  be  fear'd. 

Hor.  Would  you  be  p oiled  for  a  Coward  ? 
1       Cleo,  For  what  ?  for  not  daring  to  violate 
'1  all  human  and  divine  Laws  ? 

Hor, 
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Hor.  Striftly  fpeaking  you  are  in  the  right, 
it  is  unanfwerable  ;  But  who  will  conlider 
Things  in  that  Light  ? 

Cleo.  All  good  Chriftians. 

Hor.  Where  are  they  then  ?  for  all  Man- 
kind in  general  would  defpife  and  laugh  at  a 
Man,  who  fhould  move  thofe  Scruples.  I 
have  heard  and  feen  Clergymen  themfelves  in 
Company  fhew  their  Contempt  of  Poltrons, 
whatever  they  might  talk  or  recommend  in 
the  Pulpit.  Entirely  to  quit  the  World,  and 
at  once  to  renounce  the  Convcrfation  of  all 
Perfons  that  are  valuable  in  it,  is  a  terrible 
Thing  to  refolve  upon.  Would  you  become  a 
Town  and  Table-talk  ?  could  you  fubmit  to  be 
the  Jeft  and  Scorn  of  Publick-Houfes,  Stage 
Coaches,  and  Market-Places  ?  Is  not  this  the 
certain  Fate  of  a  Man,  who  jfhould  refufe  to 
fight,  or  bear  an  Affront  withoutRefentment  ? 
Bejuft,  Ckomenes;  is  it  to  be  avoided?  Muft 
he  not  be  made  a  common  Laughing-flock, 
be  pointed  at  in  the  Streets,  and  ferve  for 
Diverfion  to  the  very  Children,  to  Link- 
boys  and  Hackney  Coachmen  ?  Is  it  a 
Thought  to  be  born  with  Patience  ? 

Cleo.  How  come  you  now  to  have  fuch  an 
anxious  Regard, for  what  may  be  the  Opinion 
of  the  Vulgar,  whom  at  other  Times  you  fo 
heartily  defpife  ? 

Hor.  All  this  is  Reafoning,  and  you  know 
the  Thing  will  not  bear  it :  How  can  you  be 
fo  cruel  ? 

8  Cleo, 
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Cleo.  How  can  you  be  fo  backward  in  diA 
covering  and  owning  the  Paffion,  that  is  fo 
confpicuoufly  the  Occafion  of  all  this,  the  pal- 
pable and  only  Caufe  of  the  Uneafmefs  we  feel 
at  the  Thoughts  of  being  defpis'd  ? 

Hor.  I  am  not  fenfible  of  any ;  and  I  de- 
clare to  you,  that  I  feel  nothing  that  moves 
me  to  fpeak  as  I  do,  but  the  Senfe  and  Prin- 
ciple of  Honour  within  me. 

Cko.  Do  you  think  that  the  loweft  of  the 
Mob,  and  the  Scum  of  the  People,  are  pof- 
fefs'd  of  any  Part  of  this  Principle  ? 

Hor.  No,  indeed. 

Cko.  Or  that  among  the  higheil  Quality 
Infants  can  be  affected  with  it  before  they  are 
two  Years  old  ? 

Hor.  Ridiculous. 

Cko,  If  neither  of  thefe  are  affedled  with 
it,  then  Honour  fhould  be  either  adventitious, 
and  acquir'd  by  Culture ;  or,  if  contain'd  in 
the  Blood  of  thofe  that  are  nobly  born,  im- 
perceptible 'till  the  Years  of  Difcretibn  ;  and 
neither  of  them  can  be  faid  of  the  Principle, 
the  palpable  Caufe  I  fpeak  of.  For  we  plain- 
ly fee  on  the  one  hand,  that  Scorn  and  Ridi- 
cule are  intollerable  to  the  pooreft  Wretches, 
and  that  there  is  no  Beggar  fo  mean  or  mife- 
rable,  that  Contempt  will  never  offend  him  : 
On  the  other,  that  human  Creatures  are  fo 
early  influenced  by  the  Senfe  of  Shame,  that 
Children,  by  being  laugh'd  at  and  made  a  Jeft 
)  of,  may  be  fet  a  crying  before  they  can  well 

G  fpeak  - 
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fpeak  or  go.  Whatever  therefore  this  migh- 
ty Principle  is,  it  is  born  with  us,  and  be- 
longs to  our  Nature :  Are  you  unacquainted 
with  the  proper,  genuine,  homely  Name  of 
it? 

Hor.  I  know  you  call  it  Pride.  I  won't 
difpute  with  you  about  Principles  and  Ori- 
gins of  Things ;  but  that  high  Value  which 
Men  of  Honour  fet  upon  themfelves  as  fuch^ 
and  which  is  no  more  than  what  is  due  to  the 
Dignity  of  our  Nature,  when  well  cultivated, 
is  the  Foundation  of  their  Charadler,  and  a 
Support  to  them  in  all  Difficulties,  that  is 
of  great  Ufe  to  the  Society.  The  Delire  like- 
wife  of  being  thought  well  of,  and  the  Love 
of  Praife  and  even  of  Glory  are  commendable 
Qualities,  that  are  beneficial  to  the  Publick. 
The  Truth  of  this  is  manifeft  in  the  Reverfe; 
all  fhamelefs  People  that  are  below  Infamy, 
and  matter  not  what  is  faid  or  thought  of 
them,  thefe,  we  fee,  no  body  can  trufl: ; 
they  ftick  at  nothing,  and  if  they  can  but 
avoid  Death,  Pain,  and  penal  Laws,  are  al- 
ways ready  to  execute  all  manner  of  Mif- 
chief,  their  Selfiflmefs  or  any  brutal  Appetite 
fhall  prompt  them  to,  without  Regard  to  the 
Opinion  of  others  :  Such  are  juflly  call'd  Men 
of  no  Principles,  becaufe  they  have  nothing 
of  any  Strength  within,  that  can  either  fpur 
them  on  to  brave  and  virtuous  Actions,  or  re- 
ilrain  them  from  Villainy  and  Bafenefs. 

2  Cleo, 
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Cleo.  The  firft  Part  of  your  AfTertion  Is  ve- 
ry true,  when  that  high  Value,  that  Defire 
and  that  Love  are  kept  v^ithin  the  Bounds  of 
Reafon :  But  in  the  fecond  there  is  a  Mi- 
ftake  5  thofe,  whom  we  call  Shamelefs,  are 
not  more  deftitute  of  Pride  than  their  Betters. 
Remember  what  I  have  faid  of  Education,  and 
the  Power  of  it  5  you  may  add  Inclinations, 
Knowledge,  and  Circumflances ;  for  as  Men 
differ  in  all  thefe,  fo  they  are  differently  in- 
fluenced and  wrought  upon  by  ail  the  PafTi- 
ons.  There  is  nothing  that  fome  Men  may 
not  be  taught  to  be  alhamed  of  The  fame 
Paffion,  that  makes  the  well-bred  Man  and 
prudent  Officer  value  and  fecretly  admire 
themfelves  for  the  Honour  and  Fidelity  ihey 
difplay,  may  make  the  Rake  and  Scoundrel 
brag  of  their  Vices  and  boaft  of  their  Impu- 
dence. 

Hor.  I  cannot  comprehend,  how  a  Man  of 
Honour,  and  one  that  has  none,  fhould  both 
ad:  from  the  fame  Principle. 

Cleo.  This  is  not  more  flrange,  than  that 
Self-love  may  make  a  Man  deftroy  himfelf, 
yet  nothing  is  more  true  -,  and  it  is  as  certain,  ' 
that  fome  Men  indulge  their  Pride  in  being 
fhamelefs.  To  underlland  human  Nature  re- 
quires Study  and  Application,  as  well  as  Pene- 
tration and  Sagacity.  All  PafTions  and  In- 
ftind:s  in  general  were  given  to  all  Animals 
for  fome  wife  End,  tending  to  the  Preferva- 
tion  and  Happinefs  either  of  themfelves  or 
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their  Species :  It  is  our  Duty  to  hinder  them 
from  being  detrimental  or  offenfive  to  any 
Part  of  the  Society ;  but  why  {hould  we  be 
afhamed  of  having  them  ?  The  Inftindt  of , 
high  Value,  which  every  Individual  has  for  1 
himfelf,  is  a  very  ufeful  Paffion  ;  but  a  Faffi- 
on  it  is,  and  though  I  could  demonftrate, 
that  we  fliould  be  miferable  Creatures  with- 
out it,  yet,  v/hen  it  is  exceffive,  it  often  is 
the  Caufe  of  endlefs  Mifchiefs. 

Ilor.  But  in  well-bred  People  it  never  isj 
exceffive.  j 

Cleo.  You  mean  the  Excefs  of  it  never  ap- 
pears outwardly:  But  we  ought  never  to  I 
judge  of  its  Height  or  Strength  from  what 
we  can  difcover  of  the  Paffion  itfelf,  but 
from  the  Effects  it  produces  :  It  often  is  moil 
fuperlative,  where  it  is  moft  conceal'd ;  and 
nothing  increafes  and  influences  it  more,  thar 
what  is  call'd  a  refin'd  Education,  and  a  con-: 
tinual  Commerce  with  the  Beau  monde  :  The 
only  Thing,  that  can  fubdue  or  any  way: 
curb  it,  is  a  ftrict  Adherence  to  the  Chriftiar 
Religion. 

Hor.  Why  do  you  fo  much  infift  upon  It 
that  this  Principle,  this  Value  Men  fet  upoi 
themfelves,  is  a  Paffion  ?  And  why  will  yoi| 
chufe  to  call  it  Pride  rather  than  Honour  ?     [ 

Cleo.  For  very  good  Reafons.  Fixing  thi 
Principle  in  human  Nature,  in  the  firft  place 
takes  away  all  Ambiguity :  Who  is  a  Man  c 
Honour,  and  v/lio  is  not,  is  often  a  difputabi 

Point 
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Point ;  and,  among  thofe,  that  are  allow'd  to 
be  fuch,  the  feveral  Degrees  of  Stridnefs  in 
complying  with  the  Rules  of  it,  make  great 
Difference  in  the  Principle  itfelf  But  a  Paf- 
iion  that  is  born  with  us  is  unalterable,  and 
Part  of  our  Frame,  whether  it  exerts  itfelf 
or  not :  The  Eilence  of  it  is  the  fame,  which 
Way  foever  it  is  taught  to  turn.  Honour  is 
the  undoubted  Offspring  of  Pride,  but  the 
fame  Caufe  produces  not  always  the  fame  Ef- 
fed:.  All  the  Vulgar,  Children,  Savages  and 
many  others  that  are  not  affedted  with  any 
Senfe  of  Honour,  have  all  of  them  Pride,  as 
is  evident  from  the  Symptoms.  Secondly,  it 
helps  us  to  explain  the  Phenomena  that  OC' 
cur  in  Quarrels  and  Affronts,  and  the  Beha- 
viour of  Men  of  Honour  on  thefe  Occafions, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  any  other 
Way.  But  what  moves  me  to.  it  moff  of  all, 
is  the  prodigious  Force  and  exorbitant  Power 
of  this  Principle  of  Self-Efleem,  where  it 
has  been  long  gratify'd  and  encourag'd.  You 
remember  the  Concern  you  was  under,  when 
you  had  that  Duel  upon  your  Hands,  and  the 
great  Reludancy  you  felt  in  doing  what  you 
did ;  you  knew  it  to  be  a  Crime,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  had  a  ffrong  Averiion  to  it ;  What 
fecret  Power  was  it,  that  fubdued  your  Will 
and  gain'd  the  Viftory  over  that  great  Re- 
ludancy  you  felt  againft  it  ?  You  call  it  Ho- 
nour, and  the  too  flridt  though  unavoidable 
Adherence  to  the  Rules  of  it :  But  Men  ne- 
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ver  commit  Violence  upon  themfelves  but  in 
flruggling  with  the  Paffions  that  are  innate 
and  natural  to  them.  Honour  is  acquir'd, 
and  the  Rules  of  it  are  taught :  Nothing  ad- 
ventitious, that  fome  are  poffefs'd  and  others 
deftitute  of,  could  raife  fuch  inteftine  Wars 
and  dire  Commotions  within  us  ;  and  there- 
fore whatever  is  the  Caufe,  that  can  thus  di- 
vide us  againft  ourfelves,  and,  as  it  were, 
rend  human  Nature  in  twain,  muft  be  Part 
of  us;  and  to  fpeak  without  Difguife,  the 
Struggle  in  your  Breaft  was  between  the  Fear 
of  Shame  and  the  Fear  of  Death  ;  had  this 
latter  not  been  fo  confiderable,  your  Struggle 
would  have  been  lefs :  Still  the  firfl  conquer- 
ed, becaufe  it  was  ftrongeft;  but  if  your  Fear 
of  Shame  had  been  inferior  to  that  of  Death, 
you  would  have  reafon'd  otherwife,  and 
found  out  fome  Means  or  other  to  have  a- 
voided  Fighting. 

Hor.  This  is  a  ftrange  Anatomy  of  human 
Nature. 

Cieo.  Yet,  for  want  of  making  Ufe  of  it, 
the  Subjed:  we  are  upon  is  not  rightly  under- 
ftood  by  many  5  and  Men  have  difcours'd  ve- 
ry inconfiftently  on  Duelling.  A  Divine  who 
wrote  a  Dialogue  to  explode  that  Pradiice, 
faid,  that  thofe,  who  were  guilty  of  it,  had 
miftaken  Notions  of,  and  went  by  falfe  Rules 
of  Honour  ;  for  which  my  Friend  jullly  ridi- 
cul'd  him  ;  faying,  Tozi  may  as  well  deny^  that 
i  t  is  the  Fajhion  what  you  fee  every  body  wear^ 
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GS  to  fay,  that  demanding  and  giving  Satis fa~ 
Bion  is  againji  the  Law  of  true  Honour.  Had 
that  Man  underftood  human  Nature,  he 
could  not  have  committed  fuch  a  Blunder : 
But  when  once  he  took  it  for  granted,  that 
Honour  is  a  juft  and  good  Principle,  without 
enquiring  into  the  Caufe  of  it  among  the  Paf- 
fions,  it  is  impoffible  he  fhould  have  account- 
ed for  Duelling,  in  a  Chriflian  pretending  to 
ad:  from  fuch  a  Principle  3  and  therefore  in 
another  Place,  with  the  fame  Juftice,  he  faidj 
that  a  Man  who  had  accepted  a  Challenge 
was  not  qualify'd  to  make  his  Will,  becaufe 
he  was  not  Compos  Mentis :  He  might  with 
greater  Shew  of  Reafon  have  faid,  that  he 
was  bewitch'd. 

Hor.  Why  fo  ? 

Gleo.  Becaufe  People  out  of  their  Wits,  as 
they  think  at  Random,  fo  commonly  they  ad: 
and  talk  .incoherently ;  but  when  a  Man  of 
known  Sobriety,  and  who  fhews  no  manner 
of  Difcompofure,  difcourfes  and  behaves  him- 
felf  in  every  thing,  .as  he  is  ufed  to  do;  and 
moreover,  reafons  on  Points  of  great  Nicety 
with  the  utmoft  Accuracy,  it  is  impoffible  we 
fhould  take  him  to  be  either  a  Fool  or  a  Mad- 
man ;  and  when  fuch  a  Perfon  in  an  Affair  of 
the  higheft  Importance  ads  fo  diametrically  a- 
gainfi:  his  Intereil,  that  a  Child  can  fee  it  j  and 
with  Deliberation  purfueshis  own  Deflrudlion, 
thofe  who  believe  that  there  are  malignant  Spi- 
rits of  that  Power,  would  rather  imagine,  that 
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he  was  led  away  by  fome  Enchantment,  and 
ov^r-rul'd  by  the  Enemy  of  Mankind,  than 
they  would  fancy  a  palpable  Abfurdity:  But 
even  the  Suppofition  of  that  is  not  fufficient 
to  folve  the  Difficulty,  without  the  Help  of 
that  ftrange  Anatomy.  For  what  Spell  or 
Witchcraft  is  there,  by  the  Delufion  of  which 
a  Man  of  Underftanding  fhall,  keeping  his 
Senfes,  miftake  an  imaginary  Duty  for  an  un— " 
avoidable  Neceffity  to  break  all  real  Obligati- 
ons ?  But  let  us  wave  all  Ties  of  Religion  as 
well  as  human  Laws,  and  the  Perfon  we 
fpeak  of  be  a  profefs'd  Epicure,  that  has  no 
Thoughts  of  Futurity ;  what  violent  Power 
of  Darknefs  is  it,  that  can  force  and  com- 
pel a  peaceable  quiet  Man,  neither  inured  to 
Hard(hip,  nor  valiant  by  Nature,  to  quit  his 
beloved  Eafe  and  Security ;  and  feemlngly  by 
Choice  go  iight  in  cold  Blood  for  his  Life, 
with  this  comfortable  Refledion,  that  no^ 
thing  forfeits  it  fo  certainly  as  the  entire  De^ 
feat  of  his  Enemy  ? 

Hor.  As  to  the  Law  and  the  Punifhment, 
Perfons  of  Quality  have  little  to  fear  of  that. 

Cleo.  You  can't  fay  that  in  France,  nor  the 
Seven  Provinces.  But  Men  of  Honour,  that 
are  of  much  lower  Ranks,  decline  Duelling 
no  more  than  thofe  of  the  higheft  Quality. 
How  many  Examples  have  we,  even  here,  of 
gallant  Men,  that  have  fuffer'd  for  it,  ei- 
ther by  Exile  or  the  Hangman  !  A  Man  of 
Honour  mull  fear  nothing  :  Do  but  coniider 
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every  Obllacle,  which  this  Principle  of  Self- 
Efteem  has  conquer'd  at  one  Time  or  other ; 
and  then  tell  me  whether  it  muft  not  be  fome- 
thing  more  than  Magick,  by  the  Fafcination 
of  which,  a  Man  of  Tafte  and  Judgment,  in 
Health  and  Vigour,  as  well  as  the  Flov/er  of 
his  Age,  can  be  tempted  and  actually  drawn 
from  the  Embraces  of  a  Wife  he  loves,  and 
the  Endearments  of  hopeful  Children,  from 
polite  Converfation  and  the  Charms  of  Friend- 
fhip,  from  the  faircft  PolTeffions  and  the  hap- 
py Enjoyment  of  all  worldly  Fleafures,  to  an 
unwarrantable  Combat,  of  which  the  Vid:or 
muft  be  expofed,  either  to  an  ignominious 
Death  or  perpetual  Banifliment. 

Hor.  When  Things  are  fet  in  this  Light  I 
confefs  it  is  very  unaccountable :  but  will 
your  Syftem  explain  this  j  can  you  make  it 
clear  your  felf  ? 

Cleo.  Immediately,  as  the  Sun :  If  you  will 
but  obferve  two  things,  that  muft  necefTarily 
follow,  and  are  manifeft  from  what  I  have  de- 
monftrated  already.  The  firft  is,  that  the  fear 
of  Shame  in  general  is  a  matter  of  Caprice, 
that  varies  with  Modes  and  Cuftoms,  and  may 
'  be  fix'd  on  different  Objedts,  according  to  the 
different  Leffons  we  have  receiv'd,  and  the 
Precepts  we  are  imbued  with ;  and  that  this 
is  the  Reafon,  why  this  fear  of  Shame,  as  it 
is  either  well   or  ill-placed,  fometimes  pro- 
duces very  good  effefts,  and  at  others  is  the 
caufe  of  the   moft  enormous   Crimes.     Se- 
condly 
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condly,  that,  tho'  Shame  is  a  real  Paffion,  the 
Evil  to  be  fear'd  from  it  is  altogether  imagi-  "• 
nary,  and  has  no  Exiftence  but  in  our  own 
Refledtion  on  the  Opinion  of  others. 

Hor.  But  there  are  real  and  fubflantial 
Mifchiefs  which  a  Man  may  draw  upon  him- 
felf,  by  misbehaving  in  Point  of  Honour  ;  it  » 
may  ruin  his  Fortune  and  all  hopes  of  Prefer- 
ment :  An  Officer  may  be  broken  for  putting^ 
up  an  Affront :  No  Body  will  ferve  with  a 
Coward,  and  who  will  employ  him  ? 

Cleo.  What  you  urge  is  altogether  out  of 

the  Queftion;  at  leafl:  it  was  in  your   own 

cafe  ;  you  had  nothing  to  dread  or  apprehend 

but  the  bare  Opinion  of  Men.     Befides,  when 

the  fear  of  Shame  is  fuperior  to  that  of  Death, 

it  is  likewife  fuperior  to,  and  outweighs  all  o- 

ther  Confiderations ;  as  has   been  fufficiently 

proved :  But  when  the  fear  of  Shame  is  not 

violent  enough  to  curb  the  fear  of  Death,  no-   i 

thing   elfe  can  j    and  whenever  the   fear  of 

Death  is  ftronger  than  that  of  Shame,  there  is 

no  Conlideration  that  will  make  a  Man  fight 

in  cold  Blood,  or  comply  with  any  of  the 

Laws   of  Honour,  where   Life  is   at   Stake. 

Therefore  whoever  a6ts    from   the    fear  of 

Shame  as  a  Motive,  in  fending  and  accepting 

of  Challenges,  muft  be  fenfible  on  the  one 

hand;    that   the    Mifchiefs    he   apprehends, 

fhould  he  difobey  the  Tyrant,  can  only  be  the 

Oif-fpring  of  his  own  Thoughts  j   and  on  the 

other,  that  if  he  could  be  perfuaded  any  ways 

to 
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to  lelTen  the  great  Efleem  and  high  Value  he 
fets  upon  himfelf,  his  Dread  of  Shame  would 
like  wife  palpably  diminifh.  From  all  which 
it  is  moft  evident,  that  the  grand  Caufe  of 
this  Diftradion,  the  powerful  Enchanter  we 
are  feeking  after,  is  Pride,  Excefs  of  Pride, 
that  highefl  Pitch  of  Self-Efleem,  to  which 
fome  Men  may  be  wound  up  by  an  artful  E- 
ducation,  and  the  perpetual  Flatteries  beftow'd 
upon  our  Species,  and  the  Excellencies  of  our 
Nature.  This  is  the  Sorcerer,  that  is  able  to 
divert  all  other  Paffions  from  their  natural 
Objeds,  and  make  a  rational  Creature  aihamed 
of  what  is  moil:  agreeable  to  his  Inclination  as 
well  as  his  Duty ;  both  which  the  Duellill 
owns,  that  he  has  knowingly  a6ted  againft. 

Hor.  What  a  wonderful  Machine,  what  an 
heterogeneous  Compound  is  Man  !  You  have 
almoft  conquer'd  me. 

Cleo.  I  aim  at  no  Victory,  all  I  wiih  for  is 
to  do  you  Service,  in  undeceiving  you. 

Hor.  What  is  the  Reafon  that  in  the  fame 
Perfon  the  fear  of  Death  fhould  befo  glaring- 
ly confpicuous  in  Sicknefs,  or  a  Storm,  and  fo 
entirely  well  hid  in  a  Duel,  and  all  military 
Engagements  ?  Pray  folve  that  too. 

Cleo.  I  will  as  well  as  I  can :  On  all  Emer- 
gencies v^here  Reputation  is  thought  to  be 
concern'd,  the  fear  of  Shame  is  elieftually 
rous'd  in  Men  of  Honour,  and  immediately 
their  Pride  rufhes  in  to  their  Affiflance,  and 
fummons  all  their  Strength  to  fortify  and  fup- 

pcrt 
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port  them  in  concealing  the  fear  of  Death ;  by 
which  extraordinary  Efforts,  the  latter,  that  is 
the  fear  of  Death,  is  altogether  flifled,  or  at 
leaft  kept  out  of  Sight,  and  remains  undifco- 
ver'd.  But  in  all  other  Perils,  in  which  they 
don't  think  their  Honour  engaged,  their  Pride 
lies  dormant.  And  thus  the  fear  of  Death 
being  check'd  by  nothing,  appears  without 
Diiguife.  That  this  is  the  Reafon,  is  manifeft 
from  the  different  Behaviour  that  is  obferv'd 
in  Men  of  Honour,  according  as  they  are  ei- 
ther Pretenders  to  Chriflianity  or  tainted  with 
Irreligion;  for  there  are  of  both  Sorts;  and 
you  fhall  fee,  mofb  commonly  at  leafl,  that 
your  EJprits  forts,  and  thofe  who  would  be 
thought  to  disbelieve  a  future  State,  (I  fpeak 
of  Men  of  Honour)  fhew  the  greatefl  Calm- 
nefs  and  Intrepidity  in  the  fame  Dangers, 
where  the  pretended  Believers  among  them  ap- 
pear to  be  the  moft  ruffled  and  pufillanimous. 

Hor.  But  why  Pretended  Believers  ?  at  that 
rate  there  are  no  Chriftians  among  the  Men 
of  Honour. 

Cleo.  I  don't  fee  how  they  can  be  real  Be- 
lievers. 

Hor.  Whyfo? 

Cleo.  For  the  fame  Reafon  that  a  Roman 
Catholick  cannot  be  a  good  Subje(5t  always  to 
be  depended  upon,  in  a  Proteflant,  or  indeed 
any  other  Country,  but  the  Dominions  of  his 
Holinefs.  No  Sovereign  can  confide  with 
Safety  in  a  Man's  AllegiancCj  who  owns  and 

pays 
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J)ays  Homage  to  another  Superior  Power  upon 
Earth.     I  am  fure,  you  underftand  me. 

Hor.  Too  well. 

Cko.  You  may  yoke  a  Knight  with  a  Pre- 
bendary, and  put  them  together  into  the  fame 
Stall  J  but  Honour  and  the  Chriflian  Religion 
make  no  Couple,  nee  in  una  fede  morantur^ 
any  more  than  Majefty  and  Love.     Look  back 
on  your  own  Condud:,  and  you  fhall  find,  that 
what  you  faid  of  the  Hand  of  God  was  only 
a  Shift,  an  Evafion,  you  made  to  ferve  your 
then  prefent  Purpofe.     On  another  Occafion, 
you  had  faid  Yefterday  yourfelf,  that  Provi- 
dence fuperintends  and  governs  every  thing 
without  Exception  ;  you  muft  therefore  have 
known,  that  the  Hand  of  God  is  as  much  to 
be  feen  in  one  common  Accident  in  Life,  and 
in  one  Misfortune,  as  it  is  in  another,  that  is 
not  more  extraordinary.   A  fevere  Fit  of  Sick- 
nefs  may  be  lefs  fatal,  than  a  flight  Skirmifh 
between  two  hoftile  Parties  5  and  among  Men 
of  Honour  there  is  often  as  much  Danger  in 
a  Quarrel  about  nothing,  as  there  can  be  in 
the  moll  violent  Storm.  It  is  impoffible  there- 
fore that   a  Man  of  Senfe,  who  has  a  folid 
Principle  to  go  by,  fhould  in  one  fort  of  Dan- 
ger think  it  Impiety  not  to  ihew  Fear,  and 
in  another  be  afhamed  to  be  thought  to  have 
any.     Do  but  conlider  your  own  Inconiiften- 
cy  with  yourfelf   At  one  time,  to  juftify  your 
fear  of  Death,  when  Pride  is  abfent,  you  be- 
come religious  on  a  fudden,  and  your  Confci- 

ence 
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cnce  then  is  fo  tenderly  fcrupulous,  that  to  he 
undaunted  under  Chaflifements  from  the  Al- 
mighty, feems  no  lefs  to  you  than  waging 
War  with  Heaven  j  and  at  another,  when 
Honour  calls,  you  dare  not  only  knowingly 
and  wilfully  break  the  moft  politive  Com- 
mand of  God,  but  likewife  to  own ;  that  the 
greateffc  Calamity,  which,  in  your  Opinion,"^ 
can  befall  you,  is,  that  the  World  fhould  be- 
lieve, or  but  fufped:  of  you,  that  you  had 
any  Scruple  about  it.  I  defy  the  Wit  of  Man 
to  carry  the  Affront  to  the  Divine  Majelly 
higher.  Barely  to  deny  his  Being  is  not  half 
fo  daring,  as  it  is  to  do  this  after  you  have 
own'd  him  to  exift.     No  Atheifm 

Hor,  Hold,  Cleomenes  j  I  can  no  longer  refiffc 
the  Force  of  Truth,  and  I  am  refolved  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  myfelf  for  the  future. 
Let  me  become  your  Pupil. 

Cleo.  Don't  banter  me,  i?(?r^//(9 ;  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  inflrufb  a  Man  of  your  Knowledge  ; 
but  if  you  will  take  my  Advice,  fearch  into 
yourfelf  with  Care  and  Boldnefs,  and  at  your 
Leifure  perufe  the  Book  I  recommended. 

Hor.  I  promife  you,  I  will,  and  ihall  be  glad 
to  accept  of  the  handfome  Prefent  I  refus'd : 
Pray  fend  a  Servant  with  it  to  Morrow-morn- 
ing- 

Cleo.  It's  a  Trifle.     You  had  better  let  one 

of  yours  go  with  me  now  -,  I  Ihall  drive  Home 
directly. 

Hor.  I  underlland  your  Scruple.  It  fliall 
be  as  you  pleafe.  THE 
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BETWEEN 

Horatio  ^nd  CkomeneSi 

Horatio. 

Thank  you  for  your  Book. 

Cleo.  Your  Acceptance  of  it  I 
acknowledge  as  a  great  Pavour. 
Hor,  I  confefs  that  once  I 
thought  no  body  could  have  perfuaded  me 
to  read  it ;  but  you  managed  me  very  skilful- 
ly, and  nothing  could  have  convinced  me  fo 
well  as  the  Inftance  of  Duelling  :  The  Argu- 
ment a  majori  ad  minus  ftruck  me,  v^ithout- 
^our  mentioning  it.  A  Paffion  that  can  fub- 
due  the  fear  of  Death  may  blind  a  Man's  Un- 
derftanding,  and  do  almoft  every  thing  elfe. 

Cleo.  It  is  incredible,  v^hat  ftrange,  vari- 
aus,  unaccountable  and  contradid:ory  Forms 
we  may  be  fhaped  into  by  a  Paffion,  that  is 
Qor  to  be  gratify'd  without  being  conccal'd, 
md  never  enjoy 'd  with  greater  Ecftafy  than. 

when 
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xvhen  we  are  mofl  fully  perfuaded,  that  it  iS[ 
Well  hid :  and  therefore  there  is  no  Benevo-,j 
lence  or  good  Nature,  no  amiable  Quality,  ot\ 
focial  Virtue,  that  may  not  be  counterfeited" 
by  it  5  and  in  fhort  no  Atchievment  good  or 
bad,  that  the  human  Body  or  Mind  are  capa-| 
ble  of,  which  it   may  not  feem  to  perform. 
As  to  its  blinding  and  infatuating  the  Perfons , 
polTefs'd  with  it  to  a  high  Degree,  there  is  Ho 
Doubt  of  it :  for  what  Strength  of  Reafon,  I 
pray,  what  Judgment  or  Penetration  has  the 
greateft  Genius,  if  he  pretends  to  any  Reli-i 
gion,  to  boaft  of;  after  he  has  own'd  himfelf ■ 
to  have  been  more  terrify'd  by  groundlefs  Ap- j 
prehenlions,  and  an  imaginary  Evil  from  vain 
impotent  Men,  whom  he  has  never  injured,; 
than  he  was  alarm'd  with  the  juft  Fears  of  a  i 
real  Punifhment  from  an  all- wife  and  omni^l 
potent  God,  whom  he  has  highly  offended.  ?   T 

Ho?\  But  your  Friend  makes  no  fuch  Reli-' 
gious  Reflections :  he  adually  fpeaks  in  Fa- 
vour of  Duelling. 

Cko.  What,    becaufe  he  would  have  the 
Laws  againfl  it  as  fevere  as  poflible,   and  no 
Body  pardon'd  without  Exception  that  offends' 
that  way? 

Hor.  That  indeed  feems  to  difcourage  it ; 
but  he  (hews  the  Neceffity  of  keeping  up  that 
Cuftom,  to  polifh  and  brighten  Society  in  ge- 
neral. 

Clec.  Don't  you  fee  the  Irony  there } 

Hor,  l 
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Hor.  No  indeed :  he  plainly  demonftrates 
the  Ufefuhiefs  of  it,  gives  as  good  Reafons  as 
it  is  poffible  to  invent,  and  fhews  how  much 
Converfation  would  fufFer  if  that  Pradice  was 
abolifhed. 

Cleo.  Can  you  think  a  Man  ferious  on  a 
Subjed:,  when  he  leaves  it  in  the  manner  he 
does?. 

Hor.  I  don't  reihember  that. 

Cieo.  Here  is  the  Book:  Flllook  for  the 
Paflage  ~ Pray  read  this. 

Hor.  It  is  Jlrange  that  a  Nation  fhotiJd 
grudge  to  fee  perhaps  half  a  dozen  Men  facri- 
fifed  in  a  Twelve-month  to  obtain  fo  valuable  a 
Blejjing^  as  the  Politenefs  of  Manners,  the  Plea- 
(lire  of  Converfation,  and  the  Happinefs  of 
Company  in  general,  thdt  is  often  fo  'willing  to 
expofe,  and  fometinies  lofes  as  many  thoufands  in 
a  few  Hours,  without  knowing  whether  it  will 
do  a?iy  good  or  not.  This  indeed  feems  to  be 
faid  with  a  Sneer :  but  in  what  goes  before  he 
is  very  ferious. 

Cleo.  He  is  fo,  when  he  fays  that  the 
Pracflice  of  Duelling,  that  is  the  keeping  up 
of  the  Fafhion  of  it,  contributes  to  the  Po- 
litenefs of  Manners  and  Pleaiijre  of  Conver- 
fation, and  this  is  very  true ;  but  that  Polite- 
nefs itfelf,  and  that  Pleafure,  are  the  Things  he 
laughs  at  and  expofes  throughout  his  Book. 

Hor.  But  who  knows,  what  to  make  of  a 
Man,  who  recommends  a  thing  very  ferioufly 
in  one  Page,  and  ridicules  it  in  the  next  ? 

H  '      CleG, 
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Cko.  It  is  his  Opinion,  that  there  is  no  fo« 
lid  Principle  to  go  b^:'  but  the  Chriftian  Reli- 
gion, and  that  fevv  embrace  it  with  Sincerity : 
Always  look  upon  him  in  this  View,  and 
ycu'il  never  iind  him  inconfiflent  with  him- 
felf.  Whenever  at  firfl:  fight  he  feems  to  be 
fo,  look  again,  and  upon  nearer  Enquiry  you'll 
find ;  that  he  is  only  pointing  at  or  labouring, 
to  detedt  the  Inconfiftency  of  others  with  the 
Principles  they  pretend  to. 

Hor.  He  feems  to  have  nothing  lefs  at  Heart 
than  Religion. 

Cko.  That's  true,  and  if  he  had  appeared 
otherwife,  he  would  never  have  been  read  by 
the  People  whom  he  defign'd  his  Book  for, 
the  Modern  Deifts  and  all  the  Beau  Monde: 
It  is  thofe  he  wants  to  come  at.  To  the  firfi: 
he  fets  forth  the  Origin  and  Infufficiency  of 
Virtue,  and  their  own  Infincerity  in  the  Pra- 
<^ice  of  it :  To  the  reft  he  Ihews  the  Folly  of 
Vice  and  Pleafure,  the  Vanity  of  Worldly 
Greatnefs,  and  the  Hypocrify  of  all  thofe  Di- 
vines, who  pretending  to  preach  the  Gofpel, 
give  and  take  Allowances  that  are  inconfiftent 
with,  and  quite  contrary  to  the  Precepts  of  it. 

Hor.  But  this  is  not  the  Opinion  the  World 
has  of  the  Book,  it  is  commonly  imagin'd, 
that  it  is  wrote  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Vice,  and  to  debauch  the  Nation. 

Cleo,  Have  you  found  any  fuch  thing  in  it? 

Hor.  To  fpeak  my  Confcience,  I  muft  con- 

fefsj  I  have  not :  'Vice  is  expos'd  in  it,  and^ 

5  laugh'd 
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iaugh'd  at  -,  but  it  ridicules  War  and  martial 
Courage,  as  well  as  Honour  and  every  thing  elfe. 

Cko. .  Pardon  me,  Religion  is  ridiculed  in  no 
jpart  of  it. 

Hor.  But  if  it  is  a  good  Book,  why  then 
are  fo  many  of  the  Clergy  fo  much  againfl  it 
as  they  are  ? 

Cko.  For  the  Reafon  I  have  given  you :  My 
Friend  has  expos'd  their  Lives,  but  he  has 
done  it  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  no  Body  can 
fay  he  has  wrong'd  them,  or  treated  them 
harfhly.  People  are  never  more  vex'd,  than 
when  the  thing  that  offends  them,  is  what 
they  muft  not  complain  of:  They  give  the 
Book  an  ill  Name,  becaufe  they  are  angry, 
but  it  is  not  their  Intereft,  to  tell  you  the  true 
Reafon  why  they  are  fo.  I  could  draw  you  a 
Parallel  Cafe  that  would  clear  up  this  Matter^ 
if  you  would  have  Patience  to  hear  me,  which, 
as  you  are  a  great  Admirer  of  Opera's,  I  can 
hardly  expedl. 

Hor.  Any  thing  to  be  inform'd. 

Cko.  I  always  had  fuch  an  Averfion  to  Eu- 
nuchs, as  no  fine  finging  or  adling  of  any  of 
them  has  yet  been  able  to  conquer ;  when  1 
hear  a  Feminine  Voice,  I  look  for  a  Petticoat ; 
and  I  perfedly  loath  the  fight  of  thofe  Sexlefs 
Animals.  Suppofe  that,  a  Man  with  the  fame 
Diilike  to  them  had  Wit  at  will,  and  a  Mind 
to  lafh  that  abominable  piece  of  Luxury,  by 
which  Men  are  thought  in  cold  Blood  to  fpoii 
Males  for  Diverfion,  and  out  of  Waotonnefs 
H   2  to 
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to  make  wafte  of  their  own  Species.  In  of-» 
der  to  this,  we'll  faVj  he  takes  a  Handle  from 
the  Operation  itfelf  j  he  defcribes  and  treats  it 
in  the  moil:  inoffenlive  Manner  j  then  fhews 
the  narrow  Bounds  of  human  Knowledge, 
and  the  fmall  Affiftance  we  can  have,  either 
from  DifTedion  or  Philofbphy,  or  any  part  of 
the  Mathematicks  to  trace  and  penetrate  into 
the  Caufe  a  Priori,  why.  this  deflroying  of 
Manhood  fhould  have  that  iurprizing  EfFe(5t 
upon  the  Voice ;  and  afterwards  demonftrates, 
how  fure  we  are  a  Pojieriori,  that  it  has  a  con- 
fiderable  Influence,  not  only  on  the  Pharinx^ 
the  Glands  and  Mufcles  of  the  Throat,  but 
likewife  the  Windpipe,  and  the  Lungs  them- 
felves,  and  in  fhort  on  the  whole  Mafs  of 
Blood,  and  confequently  all  the  Juices  of  the 
Body,  and  every  Fibre  in  it.  'He  might  fay 
likewife,  that  no  Honey,  no  Preparations  of 
Sugar,  Raifins,  or  Sperma  Ceti ;  no  Emulli- 
ons.  Lozenges  or  other  Medicines,  cooling  or  i 
balfamick  ;  no  Bleeding,  no  Temperance  or 
Choice  in  Eatables  j  no  Abftinence  from  Wo- 
men, from  Wine,  and  every  thing  that  is  hot, 
fharp  or  fpirituous,  were  of  that  Efficacy  to 
preferve,  fweeten  and  ilrengthen  the  Voice; 
he  might  iniiil  upon  it,  that  nothing  could  do 
this  fo  effedlually  as  Caftration.  For  a  Blind 
to  his  main  Scope,  and  to  amufe  his  Readers, 
he  might  fpeak  of  this  Pradiice,  as  made  ufe 
of  for  other  Purpofes;  that  it  had  been  in- 
flided  as  a  folcmn  Punifhment  for  analogous : 

Crimesil 
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Crimes;  that  others  had  voluntarily  fubmit- 
ted  to  it,  to  preferve  Health  and  prolong  Life ; 
whilft    the   Romans   by    Ccejar's   Tefhimony 
thought  it  more  cruel  than  Death,  morte  gra- 
'vius.     How  it  had  been  ufed  fometimes  by 
way  of  Revenge ;  and  then  fay  fomething  in 
Pity  of  poor  Abelard  -,  at  other  times  for  Pre- 
:  caution  ;  and  then  relate  the  Story  of  Comba- 
bus  and  Stratonice :   with  Scraps  from  Mar-^ 
tial,  ytivenalj  and  other  Poets,  he  might  inter- 
lard it,  and  from  a  thoufand  pleafant  Things 
that  have  been  faid  on  the  Subjed:,  he  might 
pick  out  the  moft  diverting  to  embellifh  the 
whole.     His  Defign  being  Satyr,   he  would 
blame  our  Fondnefs  for  thefe  Cajirati^  and  ri- 
dicule the  Age  in  which  a  brave  Englijh  No- 
bleman and  a  General  Officer  ferves  his  Coun-. 
try  at  the  hazard  of  his  Life,  a  whole  Twelve- 
month, for  lefs  Pay  than  an  Italian  No-man 
of  Scoundrel  Extrad:ion  receives  for  now  and 
then  finging  a  Song  in  great  Safety,  during  on- 
ly the  Winter  Seafon.      He  would  laugh  at 
the  CarefTes  and  the  Court  that  are  made  to 
them  by  Perfons  of  the,  firft  Quality,    who 
proftitute  their  Familiarity  with  thefe  moil 
abjedt  Wretches,    and  mifplace  the  Honour 
and  Civilities  only  due  to  their  Equals,  on 
Things  that  are  no  part  of  the  Creation,  and 
owe  their  Being  to  the  Surgeon ;  Animals  fo 
contemptible,  that  they  can  curfe  their  Ma-- 
ker  without  Ingratitude.     If  he  fhould  call 
this  Book,  the  Runuch  is  the  Man  -,    as  fooa 

H  3  as 
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as  I  heard  the  Title,  before  I  faw  th©  Book,  I 
Ihould  underfland  by  it,  that  Eunuchs  were 
now  cfteem'd,  that  they  were  in  Fafhion  and 
in  the  Publick  Favour,  and  confidering  that  a 
Eunuch  is  in  Reality  not  a  Man,  I  fhould 
think  it  was  a  Banter  upon  Eunuchs,  or  a  Sa- 
tyr againft  thofe,  who  had  a  greater  Value  for 
them  than  they  deferv'd.  But  if  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  Academy  of  Mulick,  difpleas'd  at 
the  Freedom  they  were  treated  with,  fhould 
take  it  ill,  that  a  paultry  Scribler  fhould  in- 
terfere and  pretend  to  cenfure  their  Diverfion,,  ■ 
as  well  they  might ;  if  they  fhould  be  very 
angry,  and  fhudy  to  do  him  a  Mifchief,  and 
accordingly,  not  having  much  to  fay  in  Be- 
half of  Eunuchs^  not  touch  upon  any  thing 
the  Author  had  faid  againft  their  Pleafure, 
but  reprefent  him  to  the  World  as  an  Advo- 
cate for  Caflration,  and  endeavour  to  draw 
the  publick  Odium  upon  him  by  Quotations 
taken  from  him  proper  for  that  purpofe,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  raife  a  Clamour  a- 
gainfl  the  Author,  or  find  a  grand  Jury  to  pre^ 
fent  his  Book. 

Hor.  The  Simile  holds  very  well  as,  to  the 
Injuflicc  of  the  Accufation,  and  the  Infinceri^; 
ty  of  the  Complaint ;  but  is  it  as  true,  that! 
Luxury  will  render  a  Nation  flourifhing,  and 
that  private  Vices  are  publick  Benefits,  as  that 
Caflration  preferves  and flrengthens  the  Voice?: 

Cleo.  With  the  Reflriftions  my  Friend  re- 
quires, I  believe  it  is,  and  the  Cafes  are  ex-( 
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a6:ly  alike.  Nothing  is  more  efFeftuai  to  pre- 
ferve,  mend  and  ftren^then  a  fine  ^^oicein 
Youth  than  Caftration  :  The  Queflion  is  not, 
whether  this  is  true,  but  whether  it  is  ehgi- 
ble^  whether  a  fine  Voice  is  an  Equivalent 
for  the  Lofs,  and  whether  a  Man  would  pre- 
fer the  Satisfaction  of  iinging,  and  the  Ad- 
vantages that  may  accrue  ixom  it,  to  the  Com- 
forts of  Marriage,  and  the  Pleafure  of  Pofle- 
rity,  of  which  Enjoyments  it  deflroys  the  Pof- 
libility.  In  like  manner,  my  Friend  demon- 
flrates  in  the  firfl  place,  that  the  National 
Happinefs  which  the  Generality  wifh  and  pray 
for,  is  Wealth  and  Pov/er,  Glory  and  World- 
ly Greatnefs  j  ta  live  in  Eafe,  in  AfHuence  and 
Splendour  at  Home,  and  to  be  fear'd,  courted 
and  efteem'd  Abroad  :  In  the  fecond,  that  fuch 
a  Felicity  is  not  to  be  attain'd  to  without  A- 
varice,  Profufenefs,  Pride,  Envy,  Ambition. 
and  other  Vices.  The  latter  being  made  evi- 
dent beyond  Contradidtion,  the  Queflion  is 
not,  whether  it  is  true,  but  whether  this  Hap^ 
pinefs  is  worth  having  at  the  Rate  it  is  only 
to  be  had  at,  and  whether  any  thing  ought  to 
be  wifh'd  for,  which  a  Nation  cannot  enjoy, 
unlefs  the  Generality  of  them  are  vicious. 
This  he  offers  to  the  Confideration  of  Cbri- 
Jiians^  and  Men  who  pretend  to  have  re- 
nounc'd  the  World  with  all  the  Pomp  and 
Vanity  of  it. 

Hor.  How  does  it  appear  that  the  Author 
addrefTes  himfelf  to  fuch  ? 

H  4.  Cleo^ 
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.  Cleo.  From  his  writing  it  in  Englip,  and 
publifhing  it  in  London.  But  have  you  read  it 
through  yet  ? 

Hor.  Twice  :  There  are  many  things  I  like 
very  well,  but  I  am  not  pleas'd  with  the 
whole. 

Cleo.  What  Objedlions  have  you  againft  it  ? 

Hor.  It  has  diminifh'd  the  Pleafure  I  had  in 
reading  a  much  better  Book.  Lord  Shaft sbu- 
ry  is  my  favourite  Author :  I  can  take  Delight 
in  Euthufiafm  -,  but  the  Charms  of  it  ceafe  as 
foon  as  I  am  told  what  it  is  I  enjoy.  Since  we 
are  fuch  odd  Creatures,  why  fhould  we  not 
make  the  moft  of  it  ? 

Cleo.  I  thought  you  was  refolv'd  to  be  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  yourfelf,  and  to  fearch 
into  your  Heart  with  Care  and  Boldnefs. 

Hor.  That's  a  cruel  Thing  ;  I  tried  it  three 
times  fmce  I  faw  you  lail,  till  it  put  me  into  a 
Sweat,  and  then  I  was  forced  to  leave  off. 

Cleo.  You  fliould  try  again,  and  ufe  your- 
felf by  Degrees  to  think  abftracftly,  and  then 
the  Book  will  be  a  great  Help  to  you. 

Hor.  To  confound  me  it  will :  It  makes  a 
Jeft  of  all  Politenefs  and  good  Manners. 

Cleo.  Excufe  me.  Sir,  it  only  tells  us,  what 
they  are. 

Hor.  It  tells  us,  that  all  good  Manners  con- 
ilft  in  flattering  the  Pride  of  others,  and  con- 
cealing our  own.   Is  not  that  a  horrid  Thing  ? 

Cleo,  But  is  it  not  true  ^ 

Hor. 
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Hor.  As  foen  as  I  had  read  that  PafTage,  it 
ftruck  me  :  Down  I  laid  the  Book,  and  try'd 
in  above  fifty  Inftances,  fometimes  of  Civili- 
ty, and  fometimes  of  ill  Manners,  whether  it 
would  anfwer  or  not,  and  I  profefs  that  it 
held  good  in  every  one. 

Cleo,  And  fo  it  "would  if  you  try'd  till 
Doomfday. 

Hor.  But  is  not  that  provoking  ?  I'd  give 
a  hundred  Guineas  with  all  my  Heart,  that  I 
did  not  know  it.  I  can't  endure  to  fee  fo  much 
of  my  own  Nakednefs. 

Cko.  I  never  met  with  fuch  an  open  En- 
mity to  Truth  in  a  Man  of  Honour  before. 

Hor.  You  fhall  be  as  fevere  upon  me  as  you 
ple'afe  ;  what  I  fay  is  fa6t.  But  fince  I  am  got 
in  fo  far,  I  muffc  go  through  with  it  now : 
There  are  fifty  Things  that  I  want  to  be  in- 
form'd  about. 

Cleo.  Name  them,  pray  j  if  I  can  be  of  a- 
ny  Service  to  you,  I  fhall  reckon  it  as  a  great 
Honour  5  I  am  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
the  Author's  Sentiments, 

Hor.  I  have  twenty  Queflions  to  ask  about 
Pride,  and  I  don't  know  where-  to  begin. 
There's  another  thing  I  don't  underiland  ; 
which  is,  that  there  can  be  no  Virtue  without 
Self-denial. 

Cleo.  This  was  the  Opinion  of  all  the  An- 
cients, Lord  Shaftsbury  was  the  firft  that  main- 
tain'd  the  contrary, 

Hor, 
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Hor.  But  are  there  no  Perfons  in  the  World  \ 
that  are  good  by  Choice  ?  j 

Cko.  Yes,  but  then  they  are  diredlcd  in  that  I 
Choice  by  Reafon  and  Experience,   and  not  ! 
by  Nature,  I  mean,  not  by  untaught  Nature  : 
But  there  is  an  Ambiguity  in  the  Word  Good  , 
which  I  would  avoid  5  let  us  flick  to  that  of  I 
Virtuous,  and  then  I  affirm,  that  no  Adtion  is 
fuch,    which  does  not  fuppofe  and  point  at 
fome  Conqueft  or  other,  fome  Victory  great 
or  fmall  over  untaught  Nature  1  other  wife  the 
Epithet  is  improper. 

Hor.  But  if  by  the  help  of  a  careful  Edu- 
cation this  Vi(£lory  is  obtain'd,  when  we  are 
young,  may  we  not  be  virtuous  afterwards  ?o- 
luntarily  and  with  Pleafure  ? 

Cko.  Yes,  if  it  really  was  obtain'd :  But  ' 
how  fhall  we  be  iure  of  this,  and  what  Reafon 
h^v^e  we  to  believe  that  it  ever  was  ?  When 
it  is  evident,  that  from  our  Infancy,  inftead  of 
endeavouriMg  to  conquer  our  Appetites,  we 
have  always  been  taught,  and  have  taken  pains 
ourfelves  to  conceal  them  5  and  we  are  con- 
fcious  within,  that,  whatever  Alterations  have 
been  made  in  our  Manners  and  our  Circum-i 
ftanccs,  the  Paffions  themfelves  always  re- 
main'd  ?  The  Syftem,  that  Virtue  requires  no 
Self-denial,  is,  as  my  Friend  has  juftly  obferv'd, 
a  vaft  Inlet  to  Hypocrify :  it  will  on  all  Ac-' 
counts  furnifh  Men  with  a  more  obvious  Han- 
dle, and  a  greater  Opportunity  of  counter- 
feiting the  Love  of  Society  and  Regard  to  the  I 

Publick, 
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Publick,  than  ever  they  could  have  receiy'd 
from  the  contrary  Dodtrine,  'viz.    That  there 
is  no  Merit  but  in  the  Conqueft  of  the  Paffi- 
I  ons,  nor  any  Virtue  w^ithout  apparent  Self- 
denial.     Let  us  ask  thofe,  that  have  had  long 
Experience  and  are  well  skill'd  in  human  Af- 
fairs, whether  they  have  found  the  Generali- 
ty of  Men  fuch  impartial  Judges  of  them- 
felves,  as  never  to  think  better  of  their  own 
Worth  than  it  deferv'd,  or  fo  candid  in  the 
Acknowledgment  of  their  hidden  Faults  and 
Slips,  they  could  never  be  convinc'd  of,  that 
there  is  no  fear,  they  fhould  ever  ftifle  or  de- 
ny them.     Where  is  the  Man,  that  has  at  no 
time  covered  his  Failings,  and  skreened  him- 
felf  with  falfe  Appearances,  or  never  pretend- 
ed to  adt  from  Principles  of  Social  Virtue, 
and  his  Regard  to  others,  when  he  knew  in 
I  his  Heart,  that  his  greateft  Care  had  been  to 
!  oblige  himfelf  ?  The  heft  of  us  fometimes  re- 
ceive Applaufe,    without  undeceiving  thofe 
who  give  it ;  tho'  at  the  fame  time  we  are  con- 
fcious  that  the  Adiions,  for  which  we  fulFer 
ourfelves  to  be  thought  well  of,  are  j;he  Re- 
iult  of  a  powerful  Frailty  in  our  Nature,  that 
has  often  been  prejudicial  to  us,  and  which 
we  have  wiih'd  a  thoufand  times  in  vain,  that 
we  could  have  conquer'd.  The  fame  Motives 
may  produce  very  different  Actions,  as  Men 
differ  in  Temper  and  Circumftances.   Perfons 
of  an  eafy  Fortune  may  appear  virtuous,  from 
the  fame  turn  of  Mind  that  would  fhew  their 

Frailty 
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Frailty  if  they  were  poor.  If  we  would  know 
the  World,  we  muft  look  into  ito  You  take 
no  Delight  in  the  Occurrences  of  low  Life; 
but  if  we  alv/ays  remain  among  Perfons  of 
Quality,  and  extend  our  Enquiries  no  farther, 
the  Tranfadtions  there  will  not  furniih  us 
with  a  fufficient  Knowledge  of  every  thing 
that  belongs  to  our  Nature,  There  are  a- 
mong  the  midling  People  Men  of  low  Cir- 
cumftances  tolleraby  well  educated,  that  itt 
out  with  the  fame  Stock  of  Virtues  and  Vices, 
and  tho'  equally  qualify 'd,  meet  with  very 
different  Succefs ;  vilibly  owing  to  the  Differ- 
ence in  their  Temper.  Let  us  take  a  View  of 
two  Perfons  bred  to  the  fame  Bufinefs,  that 
have  nothing  but  their  Parts,  and  the  World 
before  them,  launching  out  with  the  fame 
Helps  and  Difadvantages :  Let  there  be  no 
difference  between  them,  but  in  their  Temper; 
the  one  adlive,  and  the  other  indolent.  The 
latter  will  never  get  an  Eftate  by  his  own  In- 
duftry,  tho'  his  Profeffion  be  gainful,  and 
himfelf  Mafter  of  it.  Chance,  or  fome  un- 
common Accident,  may  be  the  Occalion  of 
great  Alterations  in  him,  but  without  that  he 
will  hardly  ever  raife  himfelf  to  Medicority. 
Unlefs  his  Pride  affedls  him  in  an  extraordi- 
nary Manner,  he  muft  always  be  poor,  and 
nothing  but  fome  Share  of  Vanity  can  hinder 
him  from  being  defpicably  fo.  If  he  be  a 
Man  of  Senfe  he'll  be  ftrid:ly  honeft,  and  a 
midling  Stock  of  Covetoufnefs  will  never  di- 
5  vert 
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relt  him  from  it.  In  the  adive  ftirring  Man, 
that  is  eafily  reconciled  to  the  Buftle  of  the 
World, .  we  Hiall  difcover  quite  different 
Symptoms  under  the  fame  Circumftances ; 
and  a  very  little  Avarice  will  egg .  him  on  to 
purfue  his  Aim  with  Eagernefs  and  Affiduity : 
Small  Scruples  are  no  Oppolition  to  him; 
where  Sincerity,  will  not  ferve  he  ufes  Arti- 
fice ;  and  in  compaffing  his  Ends  the  greateft 
ufe  he  will  make  of  his  good  Senfe  will  be, 
to  preferve  as  much  as  is  poffible  the  Appear- 
ance of  Honeffy  j  when  his  Intereft  obliges 
him  to  deviate  from  it.  To  get  Wealth,  or 
even  a  Livelihood  by  Arts  and  Sciences,  it  is 
not  fufficient  to  underderftand  them :  It  is  a 
Duty  incumbent  on  all  Men,  who  have  their 
Maintenance  to  feek,  to  make  known  and  for- 
ward themfelves  in  the  World,  as  far  as  De- 
cency allows  of,  without  bragging  of  them- 
felves, or  doing  Prejudice  to  others :  Here  the 
indolent  Man  is  very  deficient  and  wanting 
to  himfelf ;  but  feldom  will  own  his  Fault, 
and  often  blames  the  Publick  for  not  making 
ufe  of  him,  and  encouraging  that  Merit, 
which  they  never  were  acquainted  with,  and 
himfelf  perhaps  took  Pleafure  to  conceal :  and 
tho'  you  convince  him  of  his  Error,  and  that 
he  has  neglected  even  the  moft  v/arrantable 
Methods  of  folliciting  Employment,  he'll  en- 
deavour to  colour  over  his  Frailty  with  the 
Appearance  of  Virtue  j  and  what  is  altoge- 
ther owing  to  his  too  eafy  Temper,  and  an 

exceflive 
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exceffive  Fondnefs  for  the  Calmnefs  of  his 
Mindj  he'll  alcribe  to  his  Modefty  and  the 
great  Averiion  he  has  to  Impudence  and  Boaft- 
ing.     The  Man  of  a  contrary  Temper  trufts 
not  to  his  Merit  only,  or  the  fetting  it  off  to 
the  beft  Advantage  5  he  takes  Pains  to  heighten 
it  in  the  Opinion  of  others,  and  make  his 
Abilities  feem  greater  than  he  knows  them  to 
be.     As  it  is  counted  Folly  for  a  Man  to  pro- 
claim his  own  Excellencies,  and  fpeak  mag- 
nificently of  himfelf,  fo  his  chief  Bufinefs  is 
to  feek  Acquaintance,  and  make  Friends  on 
|)urpofe  to  do  it  for  him :  All  other  Paffions 
he  facrifices  to   his  Ambition,  he  laughs   at 
Difappointments,  is  inured  to  Refufals,  and 
no  Repulfe  difmays  him:  This   renders  the 
whole  Man  always  flexible  to  his  Intereft ;  he 
can  defraud  his  Body  of  Neceflaries,  and  al-» 
low  no  Tranquility  to  his  Mind ;  and  coun- 
terfeit,   if  it   will  ferve  his  Turn,  Tempe- 
rance, Chaftity,  Compaffion,  and  Piety  itfelf 
without   one  Grain  of  Virtue  or  Religion  5 
his  Endeavours  to  advance  his  Fortune  per 
fas  &  nefas  are  always  refllefs,  and  have  no 
Bounds  J  but  where  he  is  oblig'd  to  adt  open-  j 
iy,  and  has  reafon  to  fear  the  Cenfure  of  the 
World.     It  is  very  diverting  to  fee,  how,  in  •, 
the    different    Perfons    I   fpeak   of,    natural 
Temper  will  warp  and  model  the  very  Paffi- 
ons to  its  own  Biafs :  Pride,  for  Example,  has 
not  the  fame,  but  almoft  a  quite  contrary  Ef- 
fed  on  the  one  to  what  it  has  on  the  other :  The 

ftirring- 
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fllrring  adlive   Man  it  makes  in  love  with 
Finery,  Cloaths,  Furniture,  Equipages,  Build- 
ing,  and    every    thing   his  Superiors  enjoy: 
the  other  it  renders  fullen,  and  perhaps  mo- 
rofe  y  and  if  he  has  Wit  prone  to  Satyr,  tho' 
he  be  otherwise  a  good-natur'd  Man.  Self-love 
in  every  Individual  ever  beftirs  itfelf  in  footh- 
ing  and  flattering  the  darling  Inclination;  al- 
ways turning  from  us  the  difmal  Side  of  the 
Profpeft ;  and  the  indolent  Man  in  iiich  Cir- 
cumftances,  finding  nothing  pleafing  without, 
turns  his  View   inward  upon  himfelf  j  and 
there  looking  on  every  Thing  with  great  In- 
dulgence, admires  and  takes  delight  in   his 
own  Parts,   whether    natural    or    acquired: 
hence  he  is  eafily  induced  to  defpife  all  others, 
who  have  not  the  fame  good  Qualifications, 
efpecially  the  Powerful  and  Wealthy,  whom 
yet  he  never  hates  or  envies  with  any  Violence; 
becaufe  that  v/ould  ruffle  his  Temper.     All 
things  that  are  difficult  he  looks  upon  as  im- 
poflible,  which  makes  him  defpair  of  melio- 
rating his  Condition  j  and  as  he  has  no  Pof™ 
feffions,  and  his  Gettings  will  but  jufl:  main- 
tain him  in  a  low  Station  of  Life,  fo  his  good 
Senfe,  if  he  would  enjoy  fo  much  as  the  Ap- 
i  pearance  of  Happinefs,   mufl  neceflarily  put 
I   him  upon  two  Things ;  to  be  frugal,  and  pre™ 
(  tend  to  have  no  value  for  Riches ;  for  by  ne- 
gleding  either,  he  muft  be  blown  up,  and  his 
Frailty  unavoidably  dlfcover'd. 
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Hor.  I  am  pleas'd  with  your  Obfervations,- 
and  the  Knowledge  you  difplay  of  Mankind ; 
but  pray  is  not  the  Frugality  you  now  fpeak 
a  Virtue  ? 

Cleo.  I  think  not. 

Hor.  Where  there  is  but  a  fmall  Inconie, 
Frugality  is  built  upon  Reafon ;  and  in  this 
Cafe  there  is  an  apparent  Self-denial,  without 
which  an  indolent  Man  that  has  no  value  for 
Money  cannot  be  frugal ;  and  when  we  fee 
indolent  Men,  that  have  no  regard  for  Wealthy 
reduced  to  Beggery,  as  it  often  happens,  it  is 
moft  commonly  for  want  of  this  Virtue. 

Cleo.  I  told  you  before,  that  the  indolent 
Man,  fetting  out  as  he  did,  would  be  poor ; 
and  that  nothing  but  fome  Share  of  Vanity 
could  hinder  him  from  being  deipicably  fo. 
A  flrong  fear  of  Shame  may  gain  fo  much 
upon  the  Indolence  of  a  Man  of  Senfe,  that 
he'll  beftir  himfelf  fufficiently  to  efcapc  Con- 
tempt ',  but  it  will  hardly  make  him  do  any 
more;  therefore  he  embraces  Frugality,  as 
being  inftrumental  and  affifting  to  him  in 
procuring  his  fummum  bonum,  the  darling 
Quiet  of  his  eafy  Mind  -,  whereas  the  active 
Man  with  the  fame  Share  of  Vanity  would  do 
any  Thing  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  famd 
Frugality,  unlefs  his  Avarice  forc'd  him  to  it. 
Frugality  is  no  Virtue,  when  it  is  impofed  up- 
on us  by  any  of  the  Paffions,  and  the  Con- 
tempt of  Riches  is  feldom  lincere.  I  have 
known  Men  of  plentiful  Eltates,  that  on  Ac- 
count 
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count  of  Pofterity,  or  other  warrantable  Views 
of  employing  their  Money,  were  faving  and 
more  penurious,  than  they  would  have  been 
if  their  Wealth  had  been  greater :  but  I  never 
yet  found  a  frugal  Man,  without  Avarice  or 
Neceffity.  And  again,  there  are  innumerable 
Spend-thrifts,  lavifh  and  extravagant  to  a  high 
degree,  who  feem  not  to  have  the  leail  Re- 
gard to  Money,  whilft  they  have  any  to  fling 
iway:  but  thefe  Wretches  are  the  leail:  capa- 
ble of  bearing  Poverty  of  any,  and  the  Money 
)nce  gone,  hourly  difcover,  how  uneafy,  im- 
jatient  and  miferable  they  are  without  it.  Bat 
vhat  feveral  in  all  ages  have  made  pretence  to, 
he  Contempt  of  Riches,  is  more  fcarce  than 
s  commonly  imagin'd.  To  fee  a  Man  of  a 
^ery  good  Eftate,  in  Health  and  Strength  of 
5ody  and  Mind,  one  that  has  no  reafon  to 
:omplain  of  the  World  or  Fortune,  a(5lually 
lefpife  both,  and  embrace  a  voluntary  Pover- 
y  for  a  laudable  Purpofe,  is  a  great  Rarity. 

know  but  one  in  all  Antiquity,  to  whom  all 
his  may  be  applied  with  ftrii^lnefs  of  Truth. 

Hor.  Who  is  that,  pray  ? 
I  Gko.  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene  in  Ionia : 
le  was  very  rich,  of  noble  Extraction,  and  ad- 
nired  for  his  great  Capacity :  he  divided  and 
;ave  away  his  Eftate  among  his  Relations,  and 
efus'd  to  meddle  with  the  Adminiftration  of 
^ublick  Affairs  that  was  ofFer'd  him,  for  no 
)ther  Reafon,  than  that  he  might  have  more 
I  Leifure 
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Leifure  for  Contemplation  on  the  Works  of 
Nature,  and  the  Study  of"  Philofophy. 

Hor.  To  me  it  feems  to  be  more  difficult 
to  be  virtuous  without  Money,  than  with :  it 
is  fcnfelefs  for  a  Man  to  be  poor,  when  he  can 
help  it,  and  if  I  fav/  any  body  chufe  it  when 
he  might  as  lawfully  be  rich,  I  would  think 
him  to  be  difl:rad:ed. 

Cleo.  But  you  would  not  think  him  fo,  ^ii 
you  fawhim  fell  his  Eftate  and  give  the  Monej 
to  the  Poor:  you  know  where  that  was  re- 
quired. 

Hor.  It  is  not  required  of  us. 

Cleo.  Perhaps  not:  but  what  fay  you  to  re- 
nouncing the  World,  and  the  Solemn  Promif< 
we  have  made  of  it  ? 

Hor.  In  a  literal  Senfe  that  is  impoffible 
unlefs  we  go  out  of  it ;  and  therefore  I  don' 
think,  that  to  renounce  the  World  fignifie 
anymore,  than  not  to  comply  with  the  vicious 
wicked  part  of  it. 

Cieo.  I  did  not  expedl  a  more  rigid  Con 
ftrudion  from  you,  tho'  it  is  certain,  tha 
Wealth  and  Power  are  great  Snares,  and  ftron^ 
Impediments  to  all  chriftian  Virtue :  but  th( 
generality  of  Mankind,  that  have  any  thing  t( 
lofe,  are  of  your  Opinion  3  and  let  us  ba: 
Saints  and  Madmen,  we  fhall  find  everywhere 
that  thofe  who  pretend  to  undervalue,  and  an 
always  haranguing  againfl,  Wealth,  arc  gene 
rally  poor,  and  indolent.     But  who  can  blame 

them  i 
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:hem  ?  They  adl  in  their  ov/n  defence :  no 
3ody  that  could  help  it  would  ever  be  laugh'd 
It  i  for  it  muft  be  own'd,  that  of  all  the 
Flardfhips  of  Poverty  it  is  that,  which  is  the 
;,Tioft  intollerable. 

Nil  habet  infelix  Paupertas  durius  in  fe^ 
^am  quod  rtdiculos  homines  faci at.- — 

In  the  very  Satisfaction  that  is  enjoy 'd  by 
thofe,  who  excel  in,  or  ^re  pofTefs'd  of  things 
i^aluable,  there  is  interwoven  a  fpice  of  Con- 
tempt for  others,  that  are  deftitute  of  them, 
which  nothing  keeps  from  publick  View,  but 
ii  Mixture-  of  Pity  and  good  Manners.  Who- 
ever denies  this  let  them  confult  within,  afid 
examine  whether  it  is  not  the  fame  with  Hap- 
pinefs,  as  what  Seneca  fays  of  the  Reverfe, 
nemo  eft  mifer  nifi  comparatus.  Th^  Contempt 
land  Ridicule  Ifpeak  of  is,without  doubt,  v/hat 
jail  Men  of  Senfe  and  Education  endeavour  to 
avoid,  or  difappoint.  Now  look  upon  the  Be- 
haviour of  the  two  contrary  Tempers  before 
us,  and  mind  how  differently  they  fet  about 
'this  Task,  every  one  fuitably  to  his  own  In- 
clination, The  Man  of  Action,  you  fee,  leaves 
no  Stone  unturn'd  to  acquire  quod  oportet  ha- 
bere: but  this  is  impoffible  for  the  indolent; 
he  can't  ftir;  his  Idol  ties  him  down  hand  and 
foot  J  and  therefore  the  eaiiefc,  and  indeed  the 
!  only  thing  he  has  left,  is  to  quarrel  with  the 
World,  and  find  out  Arguments  to  depreciate 
what  others  value  themfelves  upon. 

I  2  Hor. 
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Hor.  I  now  plainly  fee,  li6w  Pride  and? 
good  Senle  muft  put  an  indolent  Man,  that  is  i 
poor,  upon  Frugality;  and  likewife  theReafonyl 
why  they  will  make  him  afFedt  to  be  content,  - 
and  leem  pleafed  with  his  low  Condition :  for 
if  he  won't  be  frugal.  Want  and  Mifery  are  at  I 
the  Door  3  and  if  he  fhews  any  Fondnefs  for  1 
Riches,  or  a  more  ample  way  of  living,  he 
lofes  the   only  Plea   he  has  for  his  darling 
Frailty,  and  immediately  he'll  be  ask'd,  why 
he  don't  exert  himfelf  in  a  better  Manner,  and 
he'll  be  continually  told  of  the  Opportunitiesf , 
he  negle(5ts.  "'^  ^^^^     ! 

Cleo.  It  is  evident  then,  that  the  true  Rea-^ 
fons,  why  Men  fpeak  againft  things,  are  not 
always  writ  upon  their  Foreheads. 

Hor.  But  after  all  this  quiet  eafy  Temper, 
this  Indolence  you  talk  of,  is  it  not  what  in 
plain  Englijh  we  call  Lazinefs  ? 

Cleo.  Not  at  all  j  it  implies  no  Sloth,  or ; 
Averlion  to  Labour :  an  indolent  Man  may  be  ' 
very  diligent,  tho' he  cannot  be  induftrious :  ! 
he  will  take  up  with  things  below  him,  if 
they  come  in  his  way  >  he'll  work  in  a  Garrety 
or  any  where  elfe,  remote  from  Publick  View, 
with  Patience  and  Ailiduity,  but  he  knows-^ 
not,  how  to  follicit  and  teaze  others  to  employ^'', 
him,  or  demand  his  due  of  a  fhuffling,  deiign-^^^ 
ing  Mafter,  that  is  either  difficult  of  Accefs,- 
or  tenacious  of  his  Money:  if  he  be  a  Mian?- 
of  Letters  he'll  liudy  hard  for  a  Livelihoods^ 
but  generally  parts  with  his  Labours  at  a  dif- 

advantgei  "^-j 
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idvantagc,  and  will  knowingly  fell  them  at 
m  Under-rate  to  an  obfcure  Man,  who  of- 
fers to  purchafe,  rather  than  bear  the  Infults 
)f  haughty  Bookfellers,  and  be  plagued  with 
ihe  fordid  Language  of  the  Trade.  An  indo- 
eiit  Man  may  by  chance  meet  with  a  Perfon 
>f  Quality,  that  takes  a  fancy  to  him  -,  but 
le  will  never  get  a  Patron  by  his  own  Ad- 
Ircfs ;  neither  will  he  ever  be  the  better  for 
r,  when  he  has  one,  further  than  the  un- 
sk'd-for  Bounty,  and  downright  Generofity 
»f  his  Benefactor  make  him.  As  he  fpeaks 
or  himfelf  with  ReluCtancy,  and  is  always 
fraid  of  asking  Favours,  fo  for  Benefits  re-r 
eiv'd  he  &ews  no  other  Gratitude,  than  what 
he  natural  Emotions  of  his  Heart  fuggeft  to 
lim.  The  ftriving,  active  Man  ftudies  all  the 
dnning  Ways  to  ingratiate  himfelf,  and  hunts 
fter  Patrons  with  Delign  and  Sagacity:  whilft 
hey  are  beneficial  to  him,  he  affedls  a  perpe- 
aal  Senfe  of  Thankfulnefs ;  but  all  his  Ac-^ 
inowledgments  of  paft  Obligations  he  turns 
tito  SoUicitations  for  frefh  Favours  :  his  Gom- 
ilaifance  may  be  engaging,  and  his  Flattery 
igenious,  but  the  Heart  is  untouch'd :  he  has 
leither  Leifure  nor  the  Power  to  love  his  Be- 
efadlors :  the  eldeft  he  has  he  will  always  fa-? 
rifize  to  a  new  one,  and  he  has  no  other  E- 
teem  for  the  Fortune,  the  Greatnefs,  or  the 
>edit  of  a  Patron,  than  as  he  can  make  them 
abfervient  either  to  raife  or  maintain  his  own. 
"rom  all  this,  and  a  little  Attention  pa  human  . 
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Affairs,  we  may  eafily  perceive,  in  the  firflj 
place,  that  the  Man  of  Adion,  and  an  enter-| 
prizing  Temper,  in  following  the  Dictates  6j 
his  Nature,  muft  meet  with  more  Rubs  anc 
Obfhacles  infinitely,  than  the  indolent,  and  -< 
Multitude  of  ftrong  Temptations  to  deviat( 
from  the  Rules  of  ftri6t  Virtue,  which  hardly 
ever  come  in  the  other's  way;  that  in  many 
Circumilances  he'll  be  forc'd  to  commit  fu^cl 
Adions,  for  which,  all  his  Skill  and  Prudenp 
notwithffanding,  he  will  by  fome  body  or  o 
ther  defervedly  be  thought  to  be  an  ill  Man 
and  that  to  end  with  a  tolerable  Reputation; 
after  a  long  Courfe  of  Life,  he  muft  have  ha 
a  great  deal  of  good  Fortune  as  well  as  Cun 
ning.     Secondly,  that  the  indolent  Man  ma 
indulge  his  Inclinations,   and  be  as  fenfual  a 
his  Circumftances  will  let   him,  with  littl 
Offence  or  Difturbance  to   his  Neighbour 
that  the  exceffive  Value  he  fets  upon  the  Trani , 
quility  of  his  Mind,  and  the  grand  Averfio] 
he  has  to  part  with  it,   muft  prove  a  ftronj 
Curb  to  every  Paffion,  that  comes  uppermoft, 
none  of  which  by  this  means  can  ever  affe6 
him  in  any  high   degree,    and  confequentb^ 
|:hat  the  Corruption  of  his  Heart  remaining 
he  may  with  little  Art  and  no  great  Troublt 
acquire  many  amiable  Qualities,    that   fhal 
have  all  the  Appearances  of  Social  Virtues 
whilft    nothing    extraordinary    befalls    him 
As  to  his  Contempt  of  the  World,  the  indo- 
J^ni  Man  perhaps  will  fcorn  to  make  his  court 
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j  and  cringe  to  a  haughty  Favourite,  that  will 
browbeat  him  at  firft;  but  he'll  run  with  Joy 
to  a  rich  Nobleman,  that  he  is  fure  will  re- 
ceive him  with  Kindnefs  and  Humanity:  With 
him  he'll  partake  without  Relu-dtancy  of  all 
the  elegant  Comforts  of  Life,  that  are  offer'd, 
the  moil  expenfive  not  excepted  :  Would  you 
try  him  further,  confer  upon  him  Honour 
and  Wealth  in  Abundance.  If  this  Change  in 
his  Fortune  ftirs  up  no  Vice,  that  lay  dormant 
before,  as  it  may  by  rendring  him  either  co- 
vetous or  extravagant,  he  will  foon  conform 
himfelf  to  the  fafhionable  World  :  Perhaps 
he'll  be  a  kind  Mafter,  an  indulgent  Father,  a 
benevolent  Neighbour,  munificent  to  Merit 
that  pleafes  him,  a  Patron  to  Virtue,  and  a 
Well-wifher  to  his  Country ;  but  for  the  reft 
he'll  take  all  the  Pleafure  he  is  capable  of  en- 
joying J  ftifle  no  Paffion  he  can  calmly  grati- 
fy, and  in  the  midlt  of  a  luxurious  Plenty 
laugh  heartily  at  Frugality  and  the  Contempt 
of  Riches  and  Greatnefs,  he  profefs'd  in  his 
Poverty ;  and  chearfully  own  the  Futility  of 
thofe  Pretences. 

Hor.  I  am  convine'd  that  in  the  Opinion 
of  Virtue's  requiring  Self-denial  there  is  great- 
er Certainty,  and  Hypocrites  have  lels  Lati- 
tude than  in  the  contrary  Syftem. 

Cko.  Whoever  follows  his  own  Inclinati- 
ons, be  they  never  fo  kind,  beneficent,  or  hu- 
mane, never  quarrels  with  any  Vice,  but  what 
^^is  clafhing  with  his  Temperament  and  Na- 
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ture ;  whereas  thofe,  who  adt  from  a  PrfliGy' 
pie  of  Virtue  take  always  Reafon   for  their, 
Guide,  and  combat  without  Exception  every 
Paffion,  that  hinders  them  from  their  Duty  il 
The  indolent  Man  will  never  deny  a  juft  Debt  n  i 
but,  if  it  be  large,  he  will  not  give  himfelf  i 
the  trouble,  which,  poor  as  he  is,  he  mighto  | 
and  ought  to  take  to  difcharge  it,  or  at  leaill 
fatisfy  his  Creditor ;  unlefs  he  is  often  dunn'dl 
or  threaten'd  to  be  fued  for  it.     He  will  not  ^ 
be  a  litigious  Neighbour,  nor  make  Mifchief  j  \ 
among  his  Acquaintance;  but  he  will  never! 
ferve  his  Friend,  or  his  Country,  at  the  Ex-  •/ 
pence  of  his  Quiet.     He  will  not  be  rapaci-  -^ 
ous,  opprefs  the  Poor,  or  commit  vile  A<3:i- 
ons  for  Lucre  ;  but  then  he  will  never  exert 
himfelf  and  be  at  the  pains,   another  would 
take  on  all  Opportunities,  to  maintain  a  large 
Family,  makeProvifion  for  Children,  and  pro- 
mote his  Kindred  and  Relations ;  and  his  dar- 
ling Frailty  will  incapacitate  him  from  doing 
a  thoufand  things  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Socie- 
ty, which  with  the  fame  Parts  and  Opportu- 
nities he  might  and  would  have  done,  had  he 
been  of  another  Temper. 

Hor.  Your  Obfervatlons  are  very  curious, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  what  I  have 
feen  myfelf,  veryjuft  and  natural. 

Cleo.  Every  body  knows  that  there  is  no 
Virtue  fo  often  counterfeited  as  Charity,  and  yet 
fo  little  Regard  have  the  generality  of  Men  to 
Triath;  that,  how  grofs  and  barefaced  foever 
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the  Deceit  is  in  Pretences  of  this  Nature,  the 
World  never  fails  of  being  angry  with,  and 
hating  thofe  who  detedt  or  take  notice  of  the 
Fraud.  It  is  poflible,  that,  with  blind  For- 
tune on  his  fide,  a  mean  Shopkeeper,  by  driv- 
ing a  Trade  prejudicial  to  his  Country  on  the 
3ne  hand,  and  grinding  on  all  Occafions  the 
Pace  of  the  Poor  on  the  other,  may  accumu- 
late great  Wealth ;  which  in  procefs  of  time, 
3y  continual  fcraping  and  fordid  faving,  may 
DC  raifed  into  an  exorbitant  and  unheard-of 
Eftate  for  a  Tradefman.  Should  fuch  a  one^, 
when  old  and  decrepit,  lay  out  the  greateft  . 
part  of  his  immenfe  Riches  in  the  building, 
or  largely  endowing  an  Hofpital,  and  I  was 
ihoroughly  acquainted  with  his  Temper  and 
Manners,  I  could  have  no  Opinion  of  his  Vir- 
:ue,  tho' he  parted  with  the  Money,  whilfl 
le  was  yet  alive;  more  efpecially,  if  I  was 
iffured,  that  in  his  Lail  Will  he  had  been 
lighly  unjuft,  and  had  not  only  left  unre- 
warded feveral,  whom  he  had  great  Obligati- . 
)ns  to,  but  likewife  defrauded  others,  to  whom 
in  his  Gonfcience,  he  knew  that  he  was  and 
would  die  adlualiy  indebted.  I  defire  you  to 
:ell  me,  what  Name,  knowing  all  I  have  faid 
to  be  true,  you  would  give  to  this  extraordi- 
[lary  Gift,  this  mighty  Donation ! 

Hor.  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  when  an  Ad;l- 
iDU-of  our  Neighbour  may  admit  of  different 
Conftrudions,  it  is  our  Duty  to  fide  with  and 
embrace  the  moft  favourable. 

Ceh. 
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Cko.  The  moft  favourable  Conflruftion, 
with  all  my  Heart :  But  what  is  that  to  the 
Purpofe,  when  all  the  ftraining  in  the  World 
cannot  make  it  a  good  one  ?  I  don't  mean  the 
thing  it  felf,  but  the  Principle  it  came  from, 
the  inward  Motive  of  the  Mind,  that  put  him 
upon  performing  it,  for  it  is  that  which  in  a 
free  Agent  I  call  the  Adiion :  And  therefore 
call  it  what  you  pleafe,  and  judge  as  charita- 
bly of  it  as  you  can,  what  can  you  fay  of  it  ? 

Hor.  He  might  have  had  feveral  Motives, 
which  I  don't  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  it  is 
an  admirable  Contrivance  of  being  extremely 
beneficial  to  all  Pofterity  in  this  Land,  a  no- 
ble Provifion,  that  will  perpetually  relieve, 
and  be  an  unfpeakable  Comfort  to  a  multi- 
tude of  miferable  People ;  and  it  is  not  only  a 
prodigious,  but  likewife  a  well-concerted 
Bounty,  that  was  wanting,  and  for  which  in 
after-Ages  thoufands  of  poor  Wretches  will 
have  reafon  to  blefs  his  Memory,  when  every 
Body  elfe  fhall  have  neglected  them. 

Cko.  All  that  I  have  nothing  againft ;  andi 
if  you  would  add  more,  I  (han't  difpute  it  with 
you,  as  long  as  you  confine  your  Praifes  to 
the  Endowment  it  felf,  and  the  Benefit  the 
Publick  is  like  to  receive  from  it.  But  to  a-; 
fcribe  it  to,  or  fuggeft  that  it  was  derived  from 
a  Publick  Spirit  in  the  Man,  a  generous  Senfe 
of  Humanity  and  Benevolence  to  his  Kind,  a 
liberal  Heart,  or  any  other  Virtue  or  good 
Quality,  which  it  is  manifeil  the  Donor  was! 

an 
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*  an  utter  Stranger  to,  is  the  utmoft  Abfurdity 
in  an .  intelligent  Creature,  and  can  proceed 
from  no  other  Caufe  than  either  a  wilful 
wronging  of  his  own  Underllanding,  or  elfc 
Ignorance  and  Folly. 

•  ^  Hor.  I  am  perfuaded,  that  many  Actions 
^are  put  off  for  virtuous,  that  are  not  fo;  and 
^^  that  according  as  Men  differ  in  natural  Tem- 
~'per,  and  turn  of  Mind,  fo  they  are  differently 

influenc'd  by  the  fame  PafHons  :  I  believe  like-^ 
■^^-wife  that  thefe  lafl  are  born  with  us,  and  be^ 
''  long  to  our  Nature,  that  fome  of  them  are  in 
Y  us,  or  at  leafl  the  Seeds  of  them,  before  we 
"^perceive  them :  But  iince  they  are  in  every 
c-  Individual,  how  comes  it  that  Pride  is  more 
""'-  predominant  in  fome  than  it  is  in  others  ?  For 
f  from  what  you  have  demonflrated  already  it 
^*  mufl  follow,  that  one  Perfon  is  more  affed:ed 
^'  with  the  Paflion  within  than  aaother  j  I  mean, 
"that  one  Man  has  adtually  a  greater  Share  oJF 
x  Pride  than  another,  as  well  among  the  artful 

that  are  dextrous  in  concealing  it,  as  among 
'-■  -  the  Ill-bred  that  openly  fhew  it. 
^i       Cleo.  What  belongs  to  our  Nature,  all  Men 
'  may  juftly  be  faid  to  have  adlually  or  virtually 

in  them  at  their  Birth  j  and  whatever  is  not 

born  with  us,  either  the  thing  it  felf,  or  that 
''■■  which  afterwards  produces  it,  cannot  be  faid 
^^'  to  belong  to  our  Nature  :  But  as  we  differ  in 
^  our  Faces  and  Stature,  fo  we  do  in  other  things, 
^^'  that  are  more  remote  from  Sight :  But  all 
'^' thefe  depend  ojily  upon  the  different  Frame, 
'^^  the 
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the  inward  Formation  of  either  the  Solids  ocg 
the  Fluids ;  and  there  are  Vices  of  Complexi-q[ 
on,  that  are  peculiar,   fome  to  the  Pale  and^j 
Phlegmatick,  others  to  the  Sanguine  andCho- 
lerick:  Some  are  more  luftful,  others  more 
fearful  in  their  Nature,  than  the  Generality 
are  :  But  I  believe  of  Man,  generally  fpeaking, 
what  my  Friend  has  obferv'd  of  other  Crea-- 
tures,  that  the  beft  of  the  Kind,  I  mean  the 
befl  form'd  within,   fuch  as  have  the  fineft 
natural  Parts,  are  born  with  the  greateft  Apti-  [ 
tude  to  be  proud  j  but  I  am  convinced,  that  y 
the  difference  there  is  in  Men,  as  to  the  De-   j 
grees  of  their  Pride,  is  more  owing  to  Circum- 
ftances  and  Education,  than  any  thing  in  their 
Formation.     Where  Paffions  are  moft  grati- 
fy'd   and  leaft  controul'd,     the    Indulgence 
makes  them  ftronger  j  whereas  thofe  Perfons,   , 
that    have   been    kept    under,     and    whofe   I 
Thoughts  have  never  been  at  Liberty  to  rove 
beyond  the  iirft  NecelTaries  of  Life  j  fuch  as 
have  not  been  fuffer'd  or  had  no  Opportunity 
to  gratify  this  Paflion,   have  commonly  the 
leaft  fhare  of  it.     But  whatever  Portion  of 
Pride  a  Man  may  feel  in  his  Heart,  the  quick- 
er his  Parts  are,  the  better  his  Underftanding 
iSj  and  the  more  Experience  he  has,  the  more 
plainly  he'll  perceive  the  Averfion  which  all 
Men  have  to  thofe,  that  difcover  their  Pride  ; 
And  the  fooner  Perfons  are  imbued  with  good 
Manners,    the  fooner   they  grow  perfect  in 
concealing  that  Paffion.     Men  of  mean  Birth 
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tind  Education,  that  have  been  kept  in  great 
Subje(flion,  and  confequently  had  no  great  Op- 
portunities to  exert  their  Pride,  if  ever  they 
come  to  command  others,  have  a  fort  of  Re- 
venge mix'd  with  that  Paflion,  which  makes 
it  often  very  mifchievous,  efpecially  in  Places 
where  they  have  no  Superiours  or  Equals,  be- 
fore whom  they  are  obliged  to  conceal  the  o- 
dious  Paffion. 

P^or.  Do  you  think  Women  have    more 
Pride  from  Nature  than  Men  ? 

Cieo.  I  believe  not :  but  they  have  ^j|re3if 
deal  more  from  Education.  '    ' 

'Hor.  I  don't  fee  the  Reafon  :  for  among  the 
better  fort,  the  Sons,  efpecially  the  eldeft,  have 
as  many  Ornaments  and  fine  Things  given 
them  from  their  Infancy  to  ilir  up  their  Pride, 
as  the  Daughters. 

Cko.  But  among  People  equally  well-edu- 
cated, the  Ladies  have  more  Flattery  beflow'd 
upon  them,  than  the  Gentlemen,  and  it  be- 
gins fooner. 

Hor.  But  why  fliould  Pride  be  more  encou- 
raged in  Women  than  in  Men  ? 

-Cko.  For  the  fame  reafon,  that  it  is  encou- 
raged in  Soldiers,  more  than  it  is  in  other  Peo- 
ple ;  to  encreafe  their  Fear  of  Shame,  which 
makes  them  always  mindful  of  their  Honour. 

Hor.  But  to  keep  both  to  their  refped:ive 
Duties,  why  muft  a  Lady  have  more  Pride 
than  a  Gentleman  ? 
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Cleo.  Becaufe  the  Lady  is  in  the  greatelt 
Danger  of  ftraying  from  it :  She  has  a  Paffioiit^ 
within,  that  may  begin  to  afFed:  her  at  twelve^ 
or  thirteen,  and  perhaps  fooner,  and  fhe  has 
all  the  Temptations  of  the  Men  to  withftand 
befides :  She  has  all  the  Artillery  of  our  Sex 
to  fear  j  a  Seducer  of  uncommon  Addrefs  and 
refiftlefs  Charms  may  court  her  to  what  Na- 
ture prompts  and  follicites  her  to  do  j  he  may 
add  great  Promifes,   adiual  Bribes  5  this  may 
be  done  in  the  Dark,  and  when  no  Body  is  by 
to  diffiiade  her.    Gentlemen  very  feldom  have 
occafion  to  fhew  their  Courage  before  they 
are  fix  or  feventeen  Years  of  Age,  and  rarely 
fo  foon :  They  are  not  put  to  the  Tryal,  till  by 
converfing  with  Men  of  Honour,,  they  are 
confirm'd  in  their  Pride :  In  the  Affair  of  a 
Quarrel  they  have  their  Friends  to  confult, 
and  thefe  are  fo  many  WitnefTes  of  their  Be- 
haviour, that  awe  them  to  their  Duty,  and  in 
a  manner  oblige  them  to  obey  the  Laws  of 
Honour :  All  thefe  things  confpire  to  encreafe 
their  Fear  of  Shame  j  and  if  they  can  but  ren- 
der that  Superiourto  the  Fear  of  Death,  their 
Bufinefs  is  done ;   they  have  no  Pleafure  to 
expe(ft  from  breaking  the  Rules  of  Honour, 
nor  any  crafty  Tempter  that  follicites  them  to 
be  Cowards.   That  Pride,  which  is  the  Caufe 
of  Honour  in  Men,  only  regards  their  Cou- 
rage; and  if  they  can  but  appear  to  be  brave, 
and  will  but  follow  the  fafhionable  Rules  of 
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rnanly  Honour,  they  may  indulge  all  other 
Appetites,  and  brag  of  Incontinence  without 
Reproach  :  The  Pride  likewife  that  produces 
Honour  in  Women  has  no  other  Obje(5t  than 
their  Chaftity  ;  and  whilfl:  they  keep  that 
Jewel  entire,  they  can  apprehend  no  Shame  : 
Tendernefs  and  Delicacy  are  a  Compliment 
to  them ;  and  there  is  no  Fear  of  Danger  fo 
ridiculous,  but  they  may  own  it  with  Often- 
tation.  But  notwithftanding  the  Weaknefs  of 
their  Frame,  and  the  Softnefs  in  which  Wo- 
men are  generally  educated,  if  overcome  by 
chance  they  have  linn'd  in  private,  what  real 
Hazards  will  they  not  run,  what  Torments 
will  they  not  ftifle,  and  what  Crimes  will  they 
not  commit,  to  hide  from  the  World  that 
Frailty,  which  they  were  taught  to  be  moft  a- 
ihamed  of! 

Hor.  It  is  certain,  that  we  feldom  hear  of 
Publick  ProfHtutes,  and  fuch  as  have  loft  their 
Shame,  that  they  murder  their  Infants,  tho' 
they  are  other  wife  the  moft  abandon'd  Wretch- 
es:  I  took  notice  of  this  in  the  Fable  of  the 
Bees,  and  it  is  very  remarkable. 

Cleo.  It  contains  a  plain  Demonftration, 
that  the  fame  Pa^on  may  produce  either  a 
palpable  Good  or  a  palpable  Evil  in  the  fame 
Perfon,  according  as  Self-love  and  his  prefent 
Circumftances  fhall  direcft'j  and  that  the  fame 
Fear  of  Shame,  that  makes  Men  fometimes 
appear  fo  highly  virtuous,  may  at  others  ob- 
lige them  to  commit  the  moft  heinous  Crimes: 

That 
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That  therefore  Honour  is  not  founded  upon 
any  Principle,  either  of  real  Virtue  or  true 
Religion,  mufi:  be  obvious  to  all  that  will  but 
mind  what  fort  of  People  they  are,  that  are 
the  greateft  Votaries  of  thkt  Idol,  and  the  dif- 
ferent Duties  it  requires  in  the  two  Sexes  :  In 
the  iirft  place  the  Worfhippers  of  Honour  are 
the  vain  and  voluptuous,  the  ftri(5t  Obfervers 
of  Modes  and  Fafliions,  that  take  Delight  in 
Pomp  and  Luxury,  and  enjoy  as  much  of  the 
World  as  they  are  able :  In  the  fecond,  the 
Word  itfelf,  I  mean  the  Senfe  of  it,  is  fo 
whimfical,  and  there  is  fuch  a  prodigious  dif- 
ference in  the  Signification  of  it,  according  as 
the  Attribute  is  differently  applied,  either  to 
a  Man  or  to  a  Woman,  that  neither  of  them 
ihall  forfeit  their  Honour ;  tho'  each  ihould 
be  guilty,  and  openly  boail  of  what  would  be 
the  other's  greateft  Shame. 

Hor.  I  am  forry  that  I  cannot  charge  you 
with  Injuflicej  but  it  is  very  ftrangej  that  to 
encourage  and  induftrioufly  encreafe  Pride  in 
a  refined  Education,  fhould  be  the  moft  proper 
means  to  make  Men  follicitous  in  concealing 
the  outward  Appearances  of  it. 

Cleo.  Yet  nothing  is  more  true :  but  where 
Pride  is  fo  much  indulged,  and  yet  to  be  fo 
carefully  kept  from  all  human  View,  as  it  is 
in  Perfons  of  Honour  of  both  Sexes,  it  would 
be  impofiible  for  mortal  Strength  to  endure 
the  Reftraint,  if  Men  could  not  be  taught  to 
play  the  Paflion  againll  itfelf,   and  were  not 

allow'd 
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allow'd  to  change   the   natural  Home-bred 
Symptoms  of  it,  for  artificial  Foreign  ones. 

Hor.  By  playing  the  Paffion  againfl  itfelf, 
4^  know  you  mean  placing  a  fecret  Pride  in 
concealing  the  barefac'd  Signs  of  it :  But  I 
don't  rightly  underftand  what  you  mean  by 
changing  the  Symptoms  of  it. 

Cko.  When  a  Man  exults  in  his  Pride,  and 
gives  a  loofe  to  that  Paffion,  the  Marks  of  it 
are  as  vifible  in  his  Countenance,  his  Mien,  his 
Gate,  and  Behaviour,  as  they  are  in  a  pran- 
cing Horfe,  or  a  flrutting  Turkey-cock.  Thefe 
are  all  very  odious ;  every  one  feeling  the 
fame  Principle  within,  which  is  the  Caufe  of 
thofe  Symptoms ;  ai;id,  Man  being  endued 
with  Speech,  all  the  open  Expreffions,  the 
fame  Paffion  can  fuggeft  to  him,  mufl  for  the 
fame  Reafon  be  equally  difpleafing  :  Thefe 
therefore  have  in  all  Societies  been  ftridlly 
prohibited  by  common  Confent,  in  the  very 
Infancy  of  good  Manners ;  and  Men  have  been 
taught,  in  the  room  of  them,  to  fubftitute  o- 
ther  Symptoms,  equally  evident  with  the  firft, 
but  lefs  oifenfive,  and  more  beneficial  to  o- 
thers. 

Hor,  Which  are  they  ? 

Cko.  Fine  Cloaths,  and  other  Ornaments 
about  them,  the  Cleanlinefs  obferved  about 
their  Perfons,  the  Submiffion  that  is  required 
of  Servants,  cofdy  Equipages,  Furniture,  Buil- 
dings, Titles  of  Honour,  and  every  thing  that 
Men  can  acquire  to  make  themfelves  efleem'd 
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by  otherSj  without  difcovering  any  of  tlic. 
Symptoms  that  are  forbid  :  upon  a  Satiety  o? 
enjoying  thefe,  they  are  alio  w'd  like  wife  to  have 
the  Vapours  and  be  v/himlical,  tho'  otherwife 
they  are  known  to  be  in  Health  and  of  gooij  ' 
Senfe.  " 

Hor.  But  fince  the  Pride  of  others  is  dif^;  s 
plealing  to  us  in  every  Shape,  and  thefe  latter. 
Symptoms,  you  fay,  are  equally  evident  with 
the  firll,  what  is  got  by  the  Change  ?  ' 

Cleo.  A  great  deal :  When  Pride  is  defigned- 
ly  exprefs'd  in  Looks  and  Geftures,  either  in  I 
a  wild  or  tame  Man,  it  is  known  by  all  hu- 
man Creatures  that  fee  it)  it  is  the  fame,  when 
vented  in  Words,  by  every  Body  that  under^ 
{lands  the  Language  they  are  fpoken  in.  Thefe 
are  Marks  and  Tokens,  that  are  all  the  World 
over  the  fame :  no  Body  fliews  them,  but  td 
have  them  feen  and  understood,  and  few  Per- 
fons  ever  difplay  them  without  deligning  that ; 
Offence  to  others,    which  they  never  fail  to 
give  J  whereas  the  other  Symptoms   may  ht 
denied  to  be  what  they  are ;  and  many  Pre- 
tences, that  they  are  deriv'd  from  other  Mo- 
tives, may  be  made  for  them,  which  the  fame 
good  Manners  teach  us  never  to  refute,  nor 
eafily  to  disbelieve:  In  the  very  Excufes,  thaf^ ' 
are  made  for  theip  there  is  a  Condefcenfion^ 
that  fatisfies  and  pleafes  us.    In  thofe  that  are 
altogether  deflitute  of  the  Opportunities  to 
difplay  the  Symptoms  of  Pride  that  are  allow'd  ■ 
of,  the  leafl  Portion  of  that  Paffion  is  a  troti-|  j 
5  bleforiie, 
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blefbme,  tho'  often  an  unknown  Gueft;  for 
in  them  it  is  ealily  turn'd  into  Envy  and  Ma- 
lice, and  on  the  leaft  Provocation  it  fallies  out 
in  thofe  Difguifes,  and  is  often  the  Caufe  of 
Cruel t)^,  and  there  never  was  a  Mifchief  com- 
mitted by  Mobs  or  Multitudes^  which  this 
Paffion  had  not  a  hand  in :  Whereas  the  more 
toom  Men  have  to  vent  and  gratify  the  Paffi- 
on in  the  warrantable  ways,  the  more  eafy  it 
is  for  them  to  flifle  the  odious  Part  of  Pride, 
and  feem  to  be  wholly  free  from  it. 

Hor,  I  fee  very  well,  that  real  Virtue  re- 
quires a  Conqueft  over  untaught  Nature,  and 
that  the  Chriftian  Religion  demands  a  Hill 
ftridter  Self-denial :  It  likewife  is  evident,  that 
to  make  ourfelves  acceptable  to  an  omnifcient 
Power,  nothing  is  more  neceffary  than  Since- 
rity, and  that  the  Heart  (hould  be  pure  ;  but 
Petting  afide  facred  Matters  and  a  future  State, 
ion't  you  think,  that  this  Complaifance  and 
safy  Conftru(ftion  of  one  another's  Adtions  da 
1  great  deal  of  Good  upon  Earth  j  and  don't 
^ou  believe,  that  good  Manners  and  Polite- 
lefs  make  Men  more  happy,  and  their  Lives 
norc  comfortable  in  this  World,  than  any 
ihing  elfe  could  make  them  without  thofe 
^rts  ? 

Cleo.  If  you  will  fet  afide  what  ought  to 
employ  our  iirll  Carej  and  be  our  greatefl 
Concern;  and  Men  will  have  no  Value  for 
that  Felicity  and  Peace  of  Mind,  which  can 
isnly  arife  from  a  Confcioufnefs  of  being  good^ 
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it  is  certan,  that  in  a  great  Nation,  and  a-  i 
mong  a  flourifhing  People,  whofe  higheftM 
Wifhes  feem  to  be  Eafe  and  Luxury,  the  upw  i 
per  Part  could  not,  without  thofe  Arts,  tn^  \ 
joy  fo  much  of  the  World  as  that  can  afford  j^' 
and  that  none  ftand  more  in  need  of  theni 
^■'  '  '  voluptuous  Men  of  Parts,  that  wilM 
Mly  Prudence  to  Senfuality,  and 
leir  chief  Study  to  refine  upon  Plea- 

H(^\  When  I  had  the  Honour  of  your 
Company  at  my  Houfe,  you  faid,  that  no 
body  knew,  when  or  where,  nor  in  what 
King's  or  Emperor's  Reign  the  Laws  of  Ho-^  ■ 
nour  were  enadled ;  pray,  can  you  inform 
me,  when  or  which  Way,  what  we  call 
good  Manners  or  Politenefs,  came  into  the^ 
World  ?  What  Moralift  or  Politician  was  it,i( 
that  could  teach  Men  to  be  proud  of  hiding 
their  Pride  ?  ^  2 

Cko.  The  reftlefs  Induftry  of  Man  to  fup- 
piy  his  Wants,  and  his  conftant  Endeavours 
to  meliorate  his  Condition  upon  Earth,  have 
produced  and  brought  to  Perfection  many 
ufeful  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  which  the  Be- 
ginnings are  of  uncertain  iEra's,  and  to 
which  we  can  affign  no  other  Caufes,  than 
human  Sagacity  in  general,  and  the  joynt 
Labour  of  many  Ages,  in  which  Men  have 
always  employ'd  themfelves  in  ftudying  and 
contriving  Ways  and  Means  to  footh  their  va- 
rious Appetites,  and  make  the  beft  of  their 
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Infirmities.  Whence  had  we  the  firft  Rudi- 
ments of  Architedure  j  how  came  Sculpture 
and  Painting  to  be  what  they  have  been  thefe 
many  hundred  Years ;  and  who  taught  every 
Nation  the  refpedive  Languages  they  fpeak 
now  ?  When  I  have  a  Mind  to  dive  into  the 
Origin  of  any  Maxim  or  political  Invention, 
for  the  Ufe  of  Society  in  general,  I  don't 
irouble  my  Head  with  eaquiring  after  the 
rime  or  Country,  in  which  it  was  firft  heard 
:>f,  nor  what  others  have  wrote  or  faid  about 
^tji5(  but  I  go  diredly  to  the  Fountain  Head^ 
luman  Nature  itfelf,  and  look  for  the  Frailty 
)r  Defed  in  Man,  that  is  remedy 'd  or  fup- 
py'd  by  that  Invention:  When  Things  are 
/ery  obfcure,  I  fometimes  make  Ufe  of  Coa^ 
ec^ures  to  find  my  Way. 

Hor.  Do  you  argue,  or  pretend  to  prove  a- 
ly  thing  from  thoie  Conje&ures  ? 

Cko.  Noi  I  never  reafon  but  From  th^ 
)lain  Obfervations  which  every  body  ma^ 
nake  on  Man,  the  Ph^Jiofnena  that  appear 
n  the  lefi^er  World. 

Hor.  You  have,   without  ^oubt,  thought 
)n  this  Subjed;  before  nowj  would  you  com-. 
Hunicate  to  me  fome  of  your  GuelTes  ? 
j  \rCleo.  With  abundance  of  Pleafure. 

Hor.  You'll  give  me  Leave,  now  and  then, 
vhen  Things  are  not  clear  to  me,  to  put  in 
L  Word  for  Information's  Sake. 
jriG^^o.  I  defire  you  would  :  You  will  oblige 

riWi^h  it.     That  Self-love  was  given  to  all 
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Animals,  at  leaft,  the  moft  perfect,  for  Self-. 
Prefervation,  is  not  difputed ;  but  as  no  Crea-^ 
ture  can  love  what  it  diflikes,  it  is  neceiTary^ 
moreover,  that  every  one  (hould  have  a  real 
liking  to  its  ow^n  Being,  fuperior  to  what  they 
have  to  any  other.  I  am  of  Opinion,  beg- 
ging Pardon  for  the  Novelty,  that  if  this 
Liking  was  not  always  permanent,  the  Love,/ 
which  all  Creatures  have  for  themfelves,  eoul<| 
not  be  fo  unalterable  as  we  fee  it  is.        '^^    ■ 

Hor.  What  Reafon  have  you  to  fuppofe 
this  Liking,  which  Creatures  have  for  them- 
felves, to  be  diflin(fl  from  Self-love ;  fince  the 
one  plainly  comprehends  the  other  ? 

Cleo.  I  will  endeavour  to  explain   myfelf , 
better.    I  fancy,  that,  to  encreafe  the  Care  in' 
Creatures  to  preferve  themfelves.  Nature  has 
given  them  an  Inftindt,  by  which  every  Indi- 
vidual values  itfelf  above  its  real  Worth  -,  this 
in  us,  I  mean,  in  Man,  feems  to  be  accom- 
pany'd  with  a  Diffidence,  arifing  from  a  Con- 
icioufnefs,  or  at  leaft  an  Apprehenfion,  that 
we  do  over-value  ourfelves :    It   is   this  that 
makes  us  fo  fond  of  the  Approbation,  Lik-  ' 
ing  and  AlTent  of  others  y  becaufe  they  flreng-  ; 
then  and  confirm  us  in  the  good  Opinion  w€ 
have  of  ourfelves.     The  Reafons  why  this 
Self-liking,  give  me  Leave  to  call  it  fo,  is  not 
plainly  to  be  feen  in  all  Animals  that  are  of 
the  fame  Degree  of  Perfedlion,   are  many. 
Some  want  Ornaments,  and  confequently  the 
;^eans  to  exprefs  it;  others  are  too  Ikipid 
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and  liftlefs  :  It  is  to  be  conlider'd  likewife, 
'that  Creatures,  which  are  always  in  the  fame 
Gircumftances,  and  meet  with  little  Variati- 
on in  their.  Way  of  Living,  have  neither  Op- 
portunity nor  Temptation  to  fhew  it  5  that 
the  more  Mettle  and  Livelinefs  Creatures 
have,  the  more  vifible  this  Liking  is  3  and 
chat  in  thofe  of  the  fame  kind,,  the  greater' 
Spirit  they  are  of,  and  the  more  they  excel  in 
the  Perfections  of  their  Species;  the  fonder 
they  are  of  fhewing  it:  In  mofl  Birds  it  is 
evident,  efpecially  in  thofe  that  have  extra- 
ordinary Finery  to  difplay :  In  a  Horfe  it  is 
more  confpicuous  than  in  any  other  irrational 
Creature  :  It  is  moft  apparent  in  the  fwifteft, 
the  ftrongeft;^  the  moft  healthy  and  vigorous  ; 
and  may  be  encreas'd  in  that  Animal  by  ad- 
ditional Ornaments,  and  the  Prefence  of  Man, 
whom  he  knows,  to  clean,  take  Care  of,  and 
delight  in  him.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
this  great  Liking,  which  Creatures  have  for 
their  own  Individuals,  is  the  Principle  on 
which  the  Love  to  their  Species  is  built ; 
Cows  and  Sheep,  too  dull  and  livelefs  to  make 
any  Demonftration  of  this  Liking,  yet  herd 
and  feed  together,  each  with  his  own  Species  ; 
becaufe  no  others  are  fo  like  themfelves :  By 
this  they  feem  to  know  likewife,  that  they 
have  the  fame  Intereft,  and  the  fame  Ene- 
mies j  Cows  have  often  been  feen  to  joyn  in 
a  common  Defence  againft  Wolves :  Birds  of 
a  Feather  flock  together  ;  and  I  dare  fay,  that 
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rhe  Screech  Owl  likes  her  own  Note,  better 
than  that  of  the  Nightingale.  ' 

Hor,  Montain  feems  to  have  been  fome- 
what  of  your  Opinion,  when  he  fancy'd ; 
that  if  Brutes  were  to  paint  the  Deity,  they 
would  all  draw  him  of  their  own  Spe- 
cies. But  what  you  call  Self-liking  is  evi- 
dently Pride. 

Cleo.  I  believe  it  is,  or  at  leaft  the  Caufe^ 
of  it.     I  believe,  moreover,  that  many  Crea- 
tures fhew  this  Liking,  when,  for  want  of 
underflanding  them,    we  don't  perceive  it : 
When  a  Cat  wafhes  her  Face,    and  a  Dog 
licks  himfelf  clean,  they  adorn  themfelves  as        i 
much  as  it  is  in  their  Power.     Man  himfelf 
in  a  favage  State,  feeding  on  Nuts  and  Acorns, 
and;  deftitute    of    all    outward   Ornaments, 
would  have    infinitely   lefs  Temptation,    asSfifl 
well  as  Opportunity,  of  fhewing  this  Liking 
of  himfelf,  than  he  has  when  civiliz'd  ;  yet 
if  a  hundred  Males  of  the  firil,  all  equally 
free,  were  together,  within  lefs  than  half  an 
Hour,  this  Liking  in  queftion,  though   their 
Bellies  were  full,  would  appear  in  the  Defire 
of  Superiority,  that  would  be  fhewn  among 
them  3    and    the    mofl:  vigorous,    either   in 
Strength  or  Underflanding,    or  both,  would 
be  the  firft,  that  would  difplay  it :  If,  as  fup-  ^i 
pos'd,    they  were  all  untaught,    this  would 
breed  Contention,  and  there  would  certainly 
be  War  before  there  could  be  any  Agreement: 
among  them  5  unlefsone  of  them  had  fome  one 

or 
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or  more  vifible  Excellencies  above  the  reft.  I 
faid  Males,  and  their  Bellies  full ;  becaufe  if 
they  had  Women  among  them,  or  wanted 
Food,  their  Quarrel  might  begin  on  another 
Account. 

Hor.  This  is  thinking  abftradtly  indeed  : 
But  do  you  think,  that  two  or  three  hundred 
fingle  Savages,  Men  and  Women,  that  never 
had  been  under  any  Subjedlion,  and  were  a- 
bove  twenty  Years  of  Age,  could  ever  efta- 
blifh  a  Society,  and  be  united  into  one  Body  ; 
if,  without  being  acquainted  with  one  ano- 
ther, they  fhould  meet  by  chance  ? 

Cleo.  No  more,  I  believe,  than  fo  many 
iHorfes  :  But  Societies  never  were  made  that 
Way.  It  is  poflible,  that  feveral  Families  of 
Savages  might  unite,  and  the  Heads  of  them 
agree  upon  fome  fort  of  Government  or  o- 
ther,  for  their  common  Good :  But  among 
them  it  is  certain  likewife ;  that,  though  Su- 
periority was  toUerably  v/ell  fettled,  and  every 
Male  had  Females  enough.  Strength  and 
Prowefs  in  this  unciviliz'd  State  would  be  in- 
finitely more  valued  than  Underflanding ;  I 
mean  in  the  Men  ;  for  the  Women  will  al- 
ways prize  themfelves  for  what  they  fee  the 
Men  admire  in  them :  Hence  it  would  fol- 
low, that  theWomen  would  value  themfelves, 
and  envy  one  another  for  being  handfome; 
and  that  the  ugly  and  deform'd,  and  all  thofe 
that  were  leafl  favour'd  by  Nature,  would  be 
the  firft,  that  would  fly  to  Art  and  additio- 
nal 
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nal  Ornaments  :  Seeing  that  this-  made  th^Hl 
more  agreeable  to  the  Men,  it  would  foon  \A' 
folio w'd  by  the  refb,  and  in  a  little  Time  theyj 
would  ilrive  to  outdo  one  another,  as  mucfr 
as  their  Circumftances  would  allow  of  5  and 
it  is  poffible,  that  a  Woman  with  a  very 
handfome  Nofe  might  envy  her  Neighbour 
with  a  much  worfe,  for  having  a  Ring  thro' 
it.  -  ■■vo:^.;..^ 

Hor.  You  take  great  Delight  in  dweilllng 
on  the  Behaviour  of  Savages;  What  relation 
has  this  to  Politenefs  ? 

C/eo.  The  Seeds  of  it  are  lodg'd  in  this 
Self-love  and  Self-liking,  which  I  have  fpoke 
of ;  as  will  foon  appear,  if  we  confider  what 
would  be  the  Confequence  of  them  in  the 
Affair  of  Self-prefervation,  and  a  Creature 
endued  with  Underflanding,  Speech,  and  Ri- 
fibility.  Self-love  would  firft  make  it  fcrape 
together  every  thing  it  wanted  for  Suftenance,' 
provide  againft  the  Injuries  of  the  Air,  and 
do  every  thing  to  make  itfelf  and  young 
Ones  fecure.  Self-liking  would  make  it  feek 
fdr  Opportunities,  by  Geflures,  Looks,  and 
Sounds,  to  difplay  the  Value  it  has  for  itfelf,; 
fuperiour  to  what  it  has  for  others ;  an  un*-! 
taughtMan  would  defire  every  body  that  camfi! 
near  him,  to  agree  with  him  in  the  Opinion  of 
his  fuperiour  Worth,  and  be  angry,  as  far  ais 
his  Fear  would  let  him,  with  all  that  fhould 
refufe  it :  He  would  be  highly  delighted  witfe^; 
and  love  every  body,  whom  he  thought  tO| 
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h?ive  a  good  Opinion  of  him,  efpecially  thofe, 
that  by  Words  or  Geftures  fliould  own  it  to 
his  Face  :  Whenever  he  met  with  any  vilible 
Marks  in  others  of  Inferiority  to  himfelf,  he 
would  laugh,  and  do  the  fame  at  their  Mif- 
fortunes,  as  far  as  his  own  Pity  would  give 
him  Leave,  and  he  would  infult  every  body 
that  would  let  him. 

Hor.  This  Self-liking,  you  fay,  was  given 
to  Creatures  for  Self-prefervation ;  I  fhould 
think  rather  that  it  is  hurtful  to  Men,  becaufe 
it  muft  make  them  odious  to  one  another ; 
and  I  cannot  fee  what  Benefit  they  can  re- 
ceive from  it,  either  in  a  favage  or  a  civiliz'd 
State  :  Is  there  any  Inflance  of  its  doing  any 
good  ? 

•  Cieo.  I  wonder  to  hear  you  ask  that  Que- 
ftion.  Have  you  forgot  the  many  Virtues 
which  I  have  demonftated,  may  be  counter- 
feited to  gain  Applaufe,  and  the  good  Qu_ali- 
ties  a  Man  of  Senfe  in  great  Fortune  may 
acquire,  by  the  fole  Help  and  Inftigation  of 
his  Pride  ? 

Hor.  I  beg  your  Pardon ;  yet  what  you  fay 
only  regards  Man  in  the  Society,  and  after  he 
has  been  perfedly  well  educated :  What  Ad- 
vantage is  it  to  him  as  a  fingle  Creature  ? 
Self-love  I  can  plainly  fee  induces  him  to  la- 
bour for  his  Maintenance  and  Safety,  and 
makes  him  fond  of  every  thing  which  he 
imagines  to  tend  to  his  Prefervation :  But 
what  good  does  the  Self-liking  to  him  ? 

•  Cleo. 
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Cleo.  If  I  fhould  tell  you,  that  the  inward 
Pleafure  and  Satisfadion  a  Man  receives  from 
the  Gratification  of  that  Paffion,  is  a  Cordial 
that  contributes  to  his  Health,  you  -wquM 
laugh  at  me,  and  think  it  far  fetch'd.      -i.Vi 

Hor.  Perhaps  not  j  but  I  would  fet  againft 
it  the  many  {harp  Vexations  and  heart-break- 
ing Sorrows,  that  Men  fuffer  on  the  fcore  of 
this  Paffion,  from  Difgraces,  Difappointments, 
and  other  Misfortunes,  which,  I  believe,  have 
fent  Millions  to  their  Graves,  much  fooner, 
than  they  would  have  gone,  if  their  Pride  had 
lefs  affedted  them.  4 

Cleo.  I  have  nothing  againft  what  you  fay  vi 
But  this  is  no  Proof,  that  the  Paffion  itfelS 
was  not  given  to  Man  for  Self-prefervation >>{ 
Lnd  it  only  lays  open  to  us  the  Precarioufnefsd 
of  fublunary  Happinefs,    and   the  wretched 
Condition  of  Mortals.     There  is  nothing  cre- 
ated that  is  always  a  Bleffing  j  the  Rain  and 
Sun-fhine  themfelves,    to  which  all  earthly;! 
Comforts  are  owing,  have  been  the  Caufes  of 
innumerable  Calamities.   All  Animals  of  Prey, 
and  thoufand  others,  hunt  after  Food  with  the 
Hazard  of  their  Lives,  and  the  greater  Part 
of  them  perifh  in  their  Purfuits  after  Sufte- 
nance.     Plenty  itfelf  is  not  lefs  fatal  to  fome, 
than  Want  is  to  others ;  and  of  our  own  Spe- 
cies, every  opulentNation  has  had  great  Num- 
bers, that  in  full  Safety  from  all  other  Dan- 
gers, have  deftroy'd  themfelves  by  ExcefTes  of 
Eatjng  and  Drinking:  Yet  nothing  is  more 

certain. 
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certain,  than  that  Hunger  and  Thirft  were 
given  to  Creatures  to  make  them  follicitous 
after,  and  crave  thofe  NecefTaries,  without 
which  it  would  be  impoffible  for  them  to 
fubfiil. 

Hor.  Still  I  can  fee  no  Advantage  accruing 
from  this  Self-liking  to  Man,  confider'd  as  a 
lingle  Creature,  which  can  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  Nature  fhould  have  given  it  us  for 
Self-prefervation.  What  you  have  alledg'd  is 
obfcure ;  can  you  name  a  Benefit  every 
individual  Perfon  receives  from  that  Principle 
within  him,  that  is  manifeft,  and  clearly  to 
be  underftood  ? 

■  Cko.  Since  it  has  been  in  Difgrace,  and 
every  body  difowns  the  Paffion,  it  feldom  is 
feen  in  its  proper  Colours,  and  difguifes  itfelf 
in  a  thoufand  different  Shapes  :  we  are  often 
affed:ed  with  it,  when  we  have  not  the  leaft 
Sufpicion  of  it  -,  but  it  feems  to  be  that,  which 
continually  furnifhes  us  with  that  Relifli  we 
have  for  Life,  even  when  it  is  not  worth  hav- 
ing. Whilft  Men  are  pleas'd.  Self-liking  has 
every  Moment  a  confiderable  Share,  tho'  un- 
known, in  procuring  the  Satisfaction  they  en- 
joy. It  is  fo  necelTary  to  the  Well-being  of 
thofe  that  have  b«en  ufed  to  indulge  it ;  that 
they  can  tafle  no  Pleafure  without  it,  and 
fuch  is  the  deference,  and  the  fubmiflive  Ve- 
neration they  pay  to  it,  that  they  are  deaf  to 
the  loudeft  Calls  of  Nature,  and  will  rebuke 
the  flrongefl  Appetites  that  fhould  pretend  to 

bg 
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be  gratify'd  at  the  Expence  of  that  Paflioii. 
It  doubles  our  Happinefs  in  Profperity,  and 
buoys  us  up  againft  the  Frowns  of  adverfe 
Fortune.  It  is  the  Mother  of  Hopes,  and 
the  End  as  well  as  the  Foundation  of  our  beli 
Wifhes:  It  is  the  ftrongeft  Armour  againfl 
Deipair,  and  as  long  as  we  can  like  any  ways 
our  Situation,  either  in  regard  to  prefent  Cir- 
cumftances,  or  the  Profpeft  before  us,  m 
take  care  of  ourfelves  j  and  no  Man  can  re- 
folve  upon  Suicide,  whilft  Self-liking  lafts 
but  as  foon  as  that  is  over,  all  our  Hopes  an 
extind,  and  we  can  form  no  Wilhes  but  fo; 
the  DilTolution  of  our  Frame :  till  at  laft  oui 
Being  becomes  fo  intollerable  to  us,  that  Self 
love  prompts  us  to  make  an  end  of  it,  anc 
feek  Refuge  in  Death. 

Hor,  You  mean  Self-hatred ;  for  you  hav( 
faid  your  felf,  that  a  Creature  cannot  lov( 
what  it  diflikes. 

Cko.  If  you  turn  the  Profped;,  you  are  ir 
the  right  j  but  this  only  proves  to  us  what  1 
have  often  hinted  at,  that  Man  is  made  uf 
of  Contrarieties  -,  otherwife  nothing  feems 
to  be  more  certain,  than  that  whoever  kills 
himfelf  by  Choice,  muft  do  it  to  avoid  fome- 
thing,  which  he  dreads  more  than  that  Death 
which  he  chufes.  Therefore,  how  abfurd  fd- 
ever  a  Perfon's  Reafoning  may  be,  there  is  in 
all  Suicide  a  palpable  Intention  of  Kindnefs  to 
ones  felf 

Hor.\ 
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Hor.l  muft  own  that  your  Obfervationsr 

re  entertaining.    I  am  very  well  pleas'd  with 

our  Difcourfe,  and  I  fee  an  agreeable  Glim- 

lering  of  Probability  that  runs  through  it ; 

ut  you   have  faid  nothing  that   comes  up 

D  a  half  Proof  on  the  Side  of  your  Con- 

;6;ure,  if  it  be  ferioully  confider'd. 

|i  Gleo.  I  told  you  before  that  I  would  lay  no 

jltrefs  upon,  nor  draw  any  Conclufions  from 

[ :  i  But  whatever  Nature's  Delign  was  in  be- 

ii'owing   this  Self-liking  on  Creatures  j  and, 

whether  it  has  been  given  to  other  Animals 

efides  ourfelves  or  not,  it  is  certain,  that  in 

,ur  own  Species  every  individual  Perfon  likes 

•imfelf  better  than  he  does  any  other. 

I   Hor.  It  may  be  fo,  generally  fpeaking ;  but 

hiat  it  is  not  univerfaliy  true,  I  can  aiTure  you, 

Irom  my  own  Experience  j  for  I  have  often 

rifh'd  myfelf  to  be  Count  ^heodati,  whom 

ou  knew  at  Rome. 

.  Cko.  He  was  a  very  fine  Perfon  Indeed,  and 
xtremely  well  accomplifh'd  ;  and  therefore 
ou  wifh'd  to  be  fuch  another,  which  is  all 
ou  could  mean.  Ceh'a  has  a  very  handfome 
''ace,  fine  Eyes,  fine  Teeth  j  but  fhe  has  red 
lair,  and  is  ill  made ;  therefore  fhe  wiHies 
or  Chloe's,  Hair  and  BelUnda\  Shape  j  but  (he 
vould  ftill  remain  Celia. 

Hor.  But  I  wifh'd,  that  I  might  have  been 
hat  Perfon,  that  very  ^heodati. 
<    Cko.  That  is  impolTible. 


Hor. 
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Hor.  What,  Is  it  impollible  to  wifTi  it !       | 

Cleo.  Yes,  to  wifh  it ;  unlefs  you  wifh'd' 
for  Annihilation  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  that 
Self  we  wifh  well  to;  and  therefore  we  can- 
not wifh  for  any  Change  in  ourfelves,  but  with 
a  Provifo,  that  that  to  felf,  that  Part  of  us, 
that  wifhes,  fhould  ftill  remain :  for  take  a- 
way  that  Confcioufnefs  you  had  of  yourfelf, 
whilft  you  was  wifhing,  and  tell  me  pray, 
what  part  of  you  it  is,  that  could  be  the  bet- 
ter for  the  Alteration  you  wilh'd  for  ? 

Hor.  I  believe  you  are  in  the  right.  No 
Man  can  wifh  but  to  enjoy  fomething,  which 
no  Part  of  that  fame  Man  could  do,  if  he 
was  entirely  another. 

Cleo.  That  jfZi?  itfelf,  the  Perfon  wifhing, 
muft  be  deftroy'd  before  the  Change  could  be 
entire. 

Hor.  But  when  (hall  we  •ome  to  the  Ori- 
gin of  Politenefs  ? 

Cleo.  We  are  at  it  now,  and  we  need  not 
look  for  it  any  further  than  in  the  Self-liking, 
which  I  have  demonftrated  every  individual 
Man  to  be  poflefs'd  of  Do  but  conlider  thefe 
two  things  J  firft,  that  from  the  Nature  of 
that  Paffion  it  muft  follow,  that  all  untaught 
Men  will  ever  be  hateful  to  one  another  in 
Converfation,  where  neither  Intereft  nor  Su- 
periority are  conlider'd :  for  if  of  two  Equals 
one  only  values  himfelf  more  by  half,  than 
he  does  the  other  ;  tho'  that  other  fhould  va- 
lue the  firft  equally  with  himfelf,  they  would 

both 
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)bth  be  dilTatlsfied,  if  their  Thoughts  were 
mown  to  each  other:  but  if  both  valued 
hemfelves  more  by  half,  than  they  did  each 
>ther,  the  difference  between  them  would  flill 
>e  greater,  and  a  Declaration  of  their  Senti- 
aents  would  render  them  both  infuiferable  ta 
ach  other;  which  among  unciviliz'd  Men 
vould  happen  every  Momentj  becaufe  with- 
ut  a  Mixture  of  Art  and  Trouble,  the  out- 
rard  Symptoms  of  that  Paffion  are  not  to  be 
ifled.  The  fecond  Thing  I  would  have  you 
onfider,  is,  the  EfFed:  which  in  all  human 
Probability  this  Inconveniency,  arifing  from 
^If-liking,  would  have  upon  Creatures,  en- 
ued  with  a  great  Share  of  Underflandingg' 
lat  are  fond  of  their  Eafe  to  the  laft  degreCg 
tid  as  induftrious  to  procure  it.  Thefe  two 
'hings,  I  fay,  do  but  duely  weigh,  and  you 
;iall  find,  that  the  Difturbance  and  Uneafi- 
;sfs,  that  muft  be  caufed  by  Self-liking,  what-- 
/er  Strugglirigs  and  unfuccesful  Tryals  to  re« 
:iedy  them  might  precede,  muft  neceifarily 
■  reduce  at  long  run,  what  we  call  goodMan- 
jsrs  and  Politenefs. 

1  Hor.  I underftand you,  r believe.  Every  bodyg 
:i  this  undifciplin'd  State,  being  affedted  with 
ne  high  Value  he  has  for  himfelf,  and  difplay- 
]ig  the  moft  natural  Symptoms,'  which  you 
lave  defcrib'd,  they  would  all  be  offended  at 
ne  barefac'd  Pride  of  their  Neighbours  :  and 
1  is  impoffible,  that  this  fhould  continue  long 
fnong  rational  Creatures,  but  the  repeated 

h  Expe- 
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from  fuch  Behaviour,  would  make  fome  of 
them  refled:  on  the  Caufe  of  it ;  which,  in 
trad:  of  time,  would  make  them  find  out,  that 
their  own  barefaced  Pride  mufl  be  as  ofFenfive 
to  others,  as  that  of  others  is  to  themfelves. 

Cko.  What  you  fay  is  certainly  the  Philofo- 
phical  Reafon  of  the  Alterations,  that  are 
made  in  the  Behaviour  of  Men,  by  their  being 
civiliz'd :  but  all  this  is  done  without  refle6ti-' 
on,  and  Men  by  degrees,  and  great  Length  of 
Time,  fall  as  it  were  into,  thefe  Things  fpon- 
taneoufly. 

•  Hor.  How  is  that  poffible,  when  it  mufi 
toil  them  Trouble,  and  there  is  a  palpable  Self- 
denial  to  be  feen  in  the  Reftraint  they  put  up- 
on themfelves? 

Cko,  In  the  Purfuit  of  Self-preferVationj 
Men  difcover  a  reftlefs  Endeavour  to  make 
themfelves  eafy,  which  infenfibly  teaches 
them  to  avoid  Mifchief  on  all  Emergencies : 
and  when  human  Crearures  once  fubmit  to 
Government,  and  are  ufed  to  live  under  the 
Reftraint  of  Laws,  it  is  incredible,  how  ma- 
ny ufeful  Cautions,  Shifts,  and  Stratagems, 
they  will  learn  to  pradtife  by  Experience  and' 
Imitation,  from  converling  together  j  without 
being  avvare  of  the  natural  Caufes,  that  oblige 
them  to  ad:  as  they  do,  viz.  The  Paffions 
Avithin,  that,  unknown  to  themfelves,  govern 
their  Will  and  dired:  their  Behaviour. 

Hor, 
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Hor.  You'll  make  Men  as  mere  Machines 
as  Cartes  does  Brutes. 

Cleo.  I  have  no  fuch  Deiign :  but  I  am  of 
Opinion,  that  Men  find  out  the  ufe  of  their 
Limbs  by  Inftin6t,  as  much  as  Brutes  do  the 
ule  of  theirs ;  and  that,  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  Geometry  or  Arithmetick,  even  Chil- 
dren may  learn  to  perform  Adiions,  that  feem 
to  beipeak  great  Skill  in  Mechanicks,  and  a 
confiderable  Depth  of  Thought  and  Ingenuity 
in  the  Contrivance  befides. 

Hor.  What  Adiions  are  they,  which  you 
judge  this  from  ? 

Cleo.  The  advantageous  Poftures,  which 
they'll  chufe  in  refifting  ForcCj  in  pulling,^ 
pufhing,  or  otherwife  removing  Weight  j  from 
their  Slight  and  Dexterity  in  throwing  Stones^ 
and  oth&r  Proje^ils,  and  the  ftupendious  Cun- 
ning made  ufe  of  in  Leaping. 

Hor.  What  ftupendious  Cunning,  I  pray  ? 

Cleo.  When  Men  would  leap  or  jump  a 
great  way,  you  know,  they  take  a  Run  be- 
fore they  throw  themfelves  off  the  Grounda 
It  is  certain,  that  by  this  Means  they  jump 
further,  and  with  greater  Force  than  they 
could  do  otherwife:  the  Reafon  likewiie  is 
very  plain.  The  Body  partakes  of,  and  is 
moved  by,  two  Motions;  and  the  Velocity,  im- 
preft  upon  it  by  leaping,  mufl  be  added  to  fo 
much,  as  it  retained  of  the  Velocity  it  was 
put  into  by  running :  Whereas  the  Body  of  a 
f  erfon  who  takes  his  Leap,  as  he  is  Handing 

La  ftillv, 
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ftill,  has  no  other  Motion,  than  what  is  re- 
ceiv'd  from  the  mufcular  Strength  exerted  m 
the  Adt  of  Leaping.  See  a  thoufand  Boys,  as 
well  as  Men,  jump,  and  they'll  all  make  ufq 
of  this  Stratagem :  but  you  won't  find  one  of 
them,  that  does  it  knowingly  for  that  Reafon, 
.What  I  have  faid  of  this  Stratagem  made  ufe 
of  in  Leaping,  I  defire  you  would  apply  to 
the  Dodtrine  of  good  Manners,  which  Js 
taught  and  pradtifed  by  Millions,  who  never 
thought  on  the  Origin  of  Politenefs,  or  fo 
much  as  Tinew  the  real  Benefit  it  is  of  to  So- 
ciety. The  mofl  crafty  and  defigning  will 
every  where  be  the  firfl,  that  for  Interefl-fakc 
will  learn  to  conceal  this  Pafhon,  and  in  a 
little  time  no  body  will  fhew  the  leaffe  Symp 
tom  of  it,  whilfl  he  is  asking  Favours,  ot 
ftands  in  need  of  Help. 

Hor.  That  rational  Creatures  fhould  do  all 
this,  without  thinking  or  knowing  what  they 
were  about,  is  inconceivable.  Bodily  Motion 
is  one  thing,  and  the  Exercife  of  the  Under- 
ftanding  is  another;  and  therefore  agreeable 
Poltures,  a  graceful  Mein,  an  eafy  Carriage, 
and  a  genteel  outward  Behaviour,  in  general, 
may  be  learn'd  and  contradled  perhaps  with- 
out much  Thought ;  but  good  Manners  are  to, 
be  obferv'd  every  where,  in  fpeaking,  writing; 
and  ordering  Adions  to  be  perform'd  by 
others. 

Cleo,  To  Men  who  never  turn'd  their 
Thoughts  that  way,  it  certainly  is  almofl  in- 

conceiv- 
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conceivable  to  what  prodigious  Height,  from 
next  to  nothing,  fome  Arts  may  be  and  have 
been  raifed  by  human  Induftry  and  AppHca- 
tion,  by  the  uninterrupted  Labour,  and  joint 
Experience  of  many  Ages,  tho'  none  but  Men 
of  ordinary  Capacity  ihould  ever  be  employed 
in  them.  What  a  Noble  as  well  as  Beautiful, 
what  a  glorious  Machine  is  a  Firft-Rate  Man 
of  War,  when  fhe  is  under  Sail,  well  rigg'd, 
and  well  mann'd !  As  in  Bulk  and  Weight  it 
i^  vaftly  iuperior  to  any  other  moveable  Body 
of  human  Invention,  fo  there  is  no  other  that 
has  an  equal  Variety  of  differently  furprizing 
Contrivances  to  boaft  of  There  are  many 
Sets  of  Hands  in  the  Nation,  that,  not  want- 
ing proper  Materials,  would  be  able  in  lefs 
than  half  a  Year  to  produce,  fit  out,  and  na-? 
vigate  a  Firfl-Rate:  yet  it  is  certain,  that  this 
Task  would  be  impracticable,  if  it  was  not 
divided  and  fubdivided  into  a  great  Variety  of 
different  Labours ;  and  it  is  as  certain,  that 
none  of  thefe  Labours  require  any  other,  than, 
working  Men  of  ordinary  Capacities. 

Hor.  What  would  you  infer  from  this  ? 

Cleo.  That  we  often  afcribe  to  the  Excel- 
lency of  Man's  Genius,  and  the  Depth  of  his 
Penetration,  what  is  in  Reality  owing  to 
length  of  Time,  and  the  Experience  of  ma- 
ny Generations,  all  of  them  very  little  differ- 
ing from  one  another  in  natural  Parts  and 
Sagacity.  And  to  know  what  it  mufl  have 
^oft  to  bring  that  Art  of  making  Ships  foi? 
^'-  h  7  differeni^ 
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different  Purpofes,  to  the  Perfedion  in  which 
it  is  now,  we  are  otily  to  confider  in  the  firft.  \ 
place;  that  many  confiderable  Improvements  1 
have  been  made  in  it  within  thefe  fifty  years 
and  lefs ;  and  in  the  Second,  that  the  Inhabi-  ; 
tants  of  this  Illand  did  build  and  make  ufe  of  \ 
Ships  eighteen  hundred  Years  ago,  and  that ' 
from  that  time  to  this,  they  have  never  been 
v/ithout. 

iJor.Which  all  together  make  a  ftrong  Proof 
of  the  flow  Progrefs  that  Art  has  madcj  to  be 
what  it  is. 

Cleo.  The  Chevalier  Reneau  has  wrote  a 
Book,  in  which  he  fhews  the  Mechanifm  of 
Sailing,  and  accounts  mathematically  for  eve- 
ry thing  that  belongs  to  the  working  and  fteer^- 
ing  of  a  Ship.  I  am  perfuaded^  that  neither 
the  firft  Inventors  of  Ships  and  Sailing,  or 
thofe,  who  have  made  Improvements  fince  in 
any  Part  of  them,  ever  dream'd  of  thofe  Rea- 
fons,  any  more  than  now  the  rudefl  and  mofi 
illiterate  of  the  vulgar  dp,  when  they  are 
made  Sailors,  which  Time  and  Pradlice  will 
do  in  Spight  of  their  Teeth.  We  have 
thoufands  of  them,  that  were  firfl  hauPd  on 
board  and  detain'd  againft  their  Wills,  and  yet 
in  lefs  than  three  Years  time  knew  every  Rope  \ 
and  every  Pully  in  the  Ship,  and  without  the 
leaft  Scrap  of  Mathematicks  had  learn'd  the 
Management,  as  well  as  Ufe  of  them,  much 
better  than  the  greatefl  Mathematician  could  i 
have  done  in  all  his  Life-time,  if  he  had  ne- 
ver 
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(  Vcr  been   at  Sea.     The  Book  I  mention'd,  a? 
mong    other  curious  Things,    demonflrates 
what  Angle  the  Rudder  mull  make  with  the 
'  Keel,   to  render  its  Influence  upon  the  Ship 
i  the  moil  powerful.     This  has  its  Merit  j  but 
a  Lad  of  Fifteen,  who  has  ferv'd  a  Year  of  his 
Time  on  board  of  a  Hoy,  knows  every  thing 
■  that  is  ufeful   in  this  Demonllration  pradti- 
cally.     Seeing  the  Poop  always  anfwering  the 
Motion  of  the  Helm,  he  only  minds  the  latter^ 
without  making  the  leaft  Refledion  on  the 
Rudder,  'till  in  a  Year  or  two  more  his  Know- 
ledge in  failing,  and  Capacity  of  ileering  his 
VelTel   become  fo  habitual  to  him,  that  he 
guides  her  as  he  does  his  own  Body,  by  In- 
ilind:,  tho'  he  is  half  a-lleep,  or  thinking  or^ 
quite  another  thing. 

Hor.  If,  as  you  faid,  and  which  I  now  be- 
lieve to  be  true,  the  People,  who  firil  invent- 
ed, and  afterwards  improved  upon  Ships  and 
Sailing,  never  dream'd  of  thofe  Reafons  of 
Monfieur  Reneau,  it  is  impoflible,  that  they 
fhould  have  ad:ed  from  them,  as  Motives  that 
induced  them  a  priori,  to  put  their  Inventions 
and  Improvements  in  pra6lice,  with  Know- 
ledge and  Delign  j  which,  I  fuppofe,  is  what 
you  intended  to  prove. 

Cleo.  It  is ;  and  I  verily  believe,  not  only 
that  the  raw  Beginners,  who  made  the  firft 
Eflays  in  either  Art,  good  Manners  as  well  as 
Sailing,  were  ignorant  of  the  true  Caufe,  the 
real  Foundation  thofe  Arts  are  built  ijpon  in 
'   h  4.  Nature, 
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Nature ;  but  likewife  that,  even  now  bot^ 
Arts  are  brought  to  great  Perfection,  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  thofe  that  are  moft  expert,  and 
daily  making  Improvements  in  them,  knovr 
as  little  of  the  Rationale  of  them,  as  their 
Predeceffors  did  at  firft :  tho'  I  believe  at  the 
fame  time  Monlieur  Reneaus  Reafons  to  be 
very  juft,  and  yours  as  good  as  his ;  that  is,  I 
believe,  that  there  is  as  much  Truth  and  So- 
lidity in  your  accounting  for  the  Origin  of 
good  Manners,  as  there  is  in  his  for  the  Ma^ 
nagement  of  Ships.  They  are  very  feldom 
the  fame  Sort  of  People,  thofe  that  invent 
Arts,  and  Improvements  in  them,  and  thofe 
that  enquire  into  the  Reafon  of  Things :  this 
latter  is  moft  commonly  pradtis'd  by  fuch,  as 
are  idle  and  indolent,  that  are  fond  of  Retire- 
ment, hate  Buftnefs,  and  take  delight  in  Spe- 
culation :  v^hereas  none  fucceed  oftener  in  the 
ifirft,  than  ad:ive,  ftirring,  and  laborious  Men, 
fuch  as  w^iil  put  their  Hand  to  the  Plough, 
try  Experiments,  and  give  all  their  Attention 
to  what  they  are  about. 

Hor.  It  is  commonly  imagln'd,  that  fpecu- 
lative  Men  are  beft  at  Invention  of  all  forts. 

Cleo.  Yet  it  is  a  Miftake.  Soap-boyling, 
Grain-dying,  and  other  Trades  and  Myfte- 
j-ies^  are  from  mean  Beginnings  brought  to 
greatPerfec^lionj  but  the  many  Improvements, 
fhat  can  be  remembred  to  have  been  made  in 
iherri,  have  for  the  Generality  been  owing  to 
Pcrfonsj  who  either  wer®  brought  up  to,  or 
had 
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liad  long  pradis'd  and  been  converfant  in  thofe 
Trades,  and  not  to  great  Proficients  in  Chy- 
miflry  or  other  Parts  of  Philofophy,  whom 
one   would   naturally    exped    thofe  Things 
from.   In  fome  of  thefe  Arts,  efpecially  Grain 
or  Scarlet-dying,  there  are  Proceffes  really  a- 
ftonifhing;  and  by  the  Mixture  of  various  In-^ 
gredients,  by  Fire  and  Fermentation,  feveral 
Operation^  are  performed,  which  the  mofl  fa- 
gacious  Naturalifl  cannot  account  for  by  any 
Syftem  yet  known  j  a  certain  Sign,  that  they 
were   not    invented   by  reafoning   a  Priori. 
-When  once  the  Generality  begin  to  conceal 
the  high  Value  they  have  for  themfelves,  Men 
muft  become  more  tolerable  to  one  another. 
Now  new  Improvements  muft  be  made  every 
Day,  'till   fome   of  them  grow  impudent  e- 
nough,  not  only  to  deny  the  high  Value  they 
have  for  themfelves,  but  like  wife  to  pretend 
jhat  they  have  greater  Value  for  others,  than 
they  have  for  themfelves.     This  will  bring 
in  Complaifance,  and  now  Flattery  will  ruih 
in  upon  them  like  a  Torrent.     As   foon   as 
they  are  arrived  at  this  Pitch  of  Inlincerity, 
they  will  find  the  Benefit  of  it,  and  teach  it 
their  Children.     The  Pafiion  of  Shame  is  fo 
general,  and  fo  early  difcover'd  in  all  humaa 
Creatures,  that  no  Nation  can  be  fo  ftupid,  as 
to  be  long  without  obferving  and  making  ufe  of 
it  accordingly.     The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
predulity  of  Infants,  which  is  very  inviting 
to  many  good  Purpofes.     The  Knowledge  of 
i^---  '  Parents 


Parents  is  communicated  to  their  Off-fprlngii 
and  every  one's  Experience  in  Life,  being  ad- 
ded to  what  he  learn'd  in  his  Youth,  every  Ge- 
neration after  this  muft  be  better  taught  thar; 
the  preceding  5  by  which  Means,  in  two  oi 
three  Centuries,  good  Manners  mu-ft  be 
brought  to  great  Perfed:ion. 

Hor.  When  they  are  thus  far  advanced,  it 
is  eafy  to  conceive   the  reft :  For  Improve- 
ments, I  fuppofe,  are  made  in  good  Manners, 
as  they  are  in  all  other  Arts  and  Sciences 
But  to  commence  from  Savages,  Men  I  be- 
lieve would  make  but  a  fmall   Progrefs  ir 
good  Manners  the  firfl  three  hundred  Year 
The  Romans,  who  had  a  much  better  Begii 
ning,  had  been  a  Nation  above  fix  Centuries, 
and  were  almoft  Mailers  of  the  World,  before 
they    could   be  faid  to  be   a  polite   People, 
What  I  am  moll  allonilli'd  at,  and  which  1 
am  now  convinc'd  of,  is,  that  the  Bafis   oi 
all  this  Machinery  is  Pride.     Another  thing  I 
wonder  at  is,  that  you  chofe  to  fpeak  of  a 
Nation,  that  enter'd  upon  good  Manners  be- 
fore they  had  any  Notions  of  Virtue  or  Reli- 
gion, which  I  believe  there  never  was  in  the 
World. 

Cleo.  Pardon  me,  Horatio-,  I  have  no  where 
infinuated  that  they  had  none,  but  I  had  no 
reafon  to  mention  them.  In  the  firlt  place, 
you  ask'd  my  Opinion  concerning  the  ufe  of 
Politenefs  in  this  World,  abHrad:  from  the 
Confiderations  of  a  future  State:  Secondly, 

tho 
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he  Art  of  good  Manners  has  nothing  to  do 
lA^ith  Virtue  or  Religion,  tho'  it  feldom  clafhes 
With  either^  It  is  a  Science  that  is  ever  builc 
m  the  fame  fteady  Principle  in  our  Nature, 
ivhatever  the  Age  or  the  Clirnate  may  be,  in 
lyhich  it  is  pradtis'd. 

I  Hor.  How  can  any  thing  be  faid  not  to 
!:lafh  with  Virtue  or  Religion,  that  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  either,  and  confequently  dif- 
daims  both? 

Cleo.  This  I  confefs  feems  to  be  a  Paradox; 
fet  it  is  true.  The  Dodtrine  of  good  Man- 
ners teaches  Men  to  fpeak  well  of  all  Virtues, 
but  requires  no  mqre  of  them  in  any  Age,  or 
Country,  than  the  outward  Appearance  of 
thofe  in  Fafliion.  And  as  to  Sacred  Matters, 
it  is  every  where  fatisfied  with  a  feeming  Con- 
formity in  outward  Worihip ;  for  all  the  Re^ 
ligions  in  the  Univerfe  are  equally  agreeable  to 
good  Manners,  where  they  are  national ;  ?nd 
pray  what  Opinion  mufl  we  fay  a  Teacher  to 
be  of,  to  whom  all  Opinions  are  probable  a- 
like  ?  All  the  Precepts  of  good  Manners 
throughout  the  World  have  the  fame  Tenden- 
cy, and  are  no  more  than  the  various  Methods 
of  making  ourfelves  acceptable  to  others, 
with  as  little  Prejudice  to  ourfelves  as  is  pof- 
fible :  by  which  Artifice  we  affiffc  one  another 
in  the  Enjoyments  of  Life,  and  refining  upon 
Pleafure ;  and  every  individual  Perfon  is  ren- 
dred  more  happy  by  it,  in  the  Fruition  of  all 
the  good  Things  he  can  purchafe,  than  he 

could 


could  have  been  without  fuch  Behaviourl  1 
mean  happy,  in  the  Senfe  of  the  Voluptuoui 
Let  us  look  back  on  old  Greece,  the  Roman 
^Empire,  or  the  great  Eaftern  Nations,  that 
£ouriih'd  before  them,  and  wc  fhall  find,  that 
Luxury  and  Politenefs  ever  grew  up  together, 
and  were  never  enjoy'd  afunder :  that  Comfort 
and  Delight  upon  Earth  have  always  em^ 
ploy'dthe  Wifhesof  the  Beau  Monde ;  and  that, 
as  their  chief  Study  and  greateft  Sollicitude,  to 
outward  Appearance,  have  ever  been  dire<fted 
to  obtain  Happinefs  in  this  World,  fo  what 
would  become  of  them  in  the  next  feems,  to 
the  naked  Eye,  always  to  have  been  the  leaft 
of  their  Concern. 

Hor.  I  thank  you  for  your  Le(9:ure:  you 
have  fatisfied  me  in  feveral  Things,  which  I 
had  intended  to  ask:  but  you  have  faid  fomc 
others,  that  I  muft  have  time  to  confider; 
after  which  I  am  reiblved  to  ^^ait  upon  you 
again,  for  I  begin  to  believe,  that  concerning 
the  Knowledge  of  ourfelves  moft  Books  •  arc 
either  very  defedive  or  very  deceitful. 

Cleo.  There  is  not  a  more  copious  nor  a 
more  faithful  Volume  than  human  Nature,  to 
thofe  who  will  diligently  perufe  it;  and  I 
iincerely  believe,  that  I  have  difcover'd  no- 
thing to  you,  which,  if  you  had  thought  of  it 
with  Attention,  you  would  not  have  found 
out  yourfelf  But  I  fhall  never  be  better  pleas'd 
with  myfelf,  than  when  I  can  contribute  to 
any  Entertainm^ent  you  ihall  think  diverting. 

THE 
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BETWEEN 


Horatio   and   CkomeneSi 


C    L    E    b    M    E    N 


E    S.' 


OUR  Servant. 

Hor,  What  fay  you  now,  Cleo* 
menes',  is  it  not  this  without  Cere- 
mony ? 

Cleo.  You  are  very  obliging. 
Hor.  When  they  told  me  where  you  was,' 
would   fufFer  no  body  to  tell  you,  who  it 
yas  that  Wanted  you,  or  to  come  up  with  me. 
Cleo,  This  is  friendly  indeed ! 
Hor.  You  fee  what  a  Proficient  I  am:  in 
little  Time  you'll  teach  me  to  lay  aiide  all 
;ood  Manners. 
Cleo.  You  make  a  fine  Tutor  of  me. 
Hor,  You'll  pardon  me,    I  know:   Thi^ 
tudy  of  yours  is  a  very  pretty  Place, 


Cko, 
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Cko,  I  like  it,  becaufe  the  Sun  neveir  cn^ 
ters  it. 

Hok  A  very  pretty  Room ! 

Cleo.  Shall  we  fit  down  in  it  ?  it  is  the  cooy 
eft  Room  in  the  Houfe. 

Hor.  With  all  my  Heart. 

Cleo.  I  was  in  Hopes  to  haVe  feen  you  be^ 
fore  now :  you  havfe  taken  a  long  time  to  coxh^ 
iider. 

Hor.  Juft  eight  Days. 

Cleo.  Have  you  thought  on  the  Novelty  I 
ftarted  ? 

Hor.  I  have,  and  think  it  not  vbid  of  Pro- 
bability; for  that  there  are  no  innate  Idea's, 
and  Men  come  into  the  World  without  any 
Knowledge  at  all,  I  am  convinc'd  of,  and  there- 
fore it  is  evident  to  me,  that  all  Arts  and 
Sciences  muft  once  have  had  a  Beginning  in 
fome  body's  Brain,  whatever  Oblivion  that 
may  now  be  loft  in.  I  have  thought  twenty* 
times,  fince  I  faw  you  laft,  on  the  Origin  of 
good  Manners,  and  what  a  pleafant  Scene  it 
would  be  to  a  Man,  who  is  tolerably  well 
verfed  in  the  World,  to  fee  among  a  rude  Na- 
tion thofe  firft  Eftays  they  made  of  conceal- 
ing their  Pride  from  one  another. 

Cleo.  You  fee  by  this,  that  it  is  chiefly  the 
Novelty  of  Things,  that  ftrikes,  as  well  in 
begetting  our  Averfion,  as  in  gaining  our 
Approbation;  and  that  we  may  look  upon  ma- 
ny indifferently,  when  they  come  to  be  fami- 
liar 
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liar  to  us,  tho'  they  were  fhocking  when  they 
were  new.  You  are  now  diverting  yourfelf 
with  a  Truth,  which  eight  Days  ago  you 
would  have  given  an  hundred  Guineas  not  to 
have  known. 

Hon  I  begin  to  believe  there  is  nothing  fo 
abfurd,  that  it  would  appear  to  us  to  be  fuch, 
if  we  had  been  accuftom'd  to  it  very  young. 

Cko.  In  a  tolerable  Education  we  are  fo  in- 
duftrioufly  and  fo  ailiduoully  inflrudled,  from 
our  moft  early  Infancy,  in  the  Ceremonies  of 
bowing,  and  pulling  off  Hats,  and  other  Rules 
of  Behaviour  5  that  even  before  we  are  Men 
we  hardly  look  upon  a  mannerly  Deportment 
as  a  Thing  acquired,  or  think  Converfation  to 
be  a  Science.  Thoufand  things  are  call'd  eaf)r 
and  natural  in  Poflures  and  Motions,  as  well 
as  Speaking  and  Writing,  that  have  caus'd  in- 
finite Pains  to  others  as  well  as  ourfelves,  and 
which  we  know  to  be  the  Produd:  of  Art. 
What  aukward  Lumps  have  I  known,  which 
the  Dancing-mafler  has  put  Limbs  to ! 

Hor.  Yeflerday  morning,  as  I  fate  mufing 
by  myfelf,  an  Expreflion  of  yours,  which  I 
did  not  fo  much  refledt  upon  at  firft,  wheri 
I  heard  it,  came  in  to  my  Head,  and  made 
me  fmile.  Speaking  of  the  Rudiments  of 
good  Manners  in  an  infant  Nation,  when  they 
once  enter'd  upon  concealing  their  Pride,  you 
faid,  that  Improvements  would  be  made  every 
Day,  V///  fome  of  them  grew  impicdent  enough, 
not  only  to  deny  the  high  Value  they  had  for  them- 
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J?hes,  but  likewife  to  pretend  that  they  had 
greater  Value  for  others:^  than  they  had  for  them^ 
J'ehes. 

Cleo.  It  is  certain,  that  this  every  where 
muft  have  been  the  Fore-runner  of  Flattery. 

Hor.  When  you  talk  of  Flattery  and  Impu- 
dence, what  do  you  think  of  the  firft  Man 
that  had  the  Face  to  tell  his  Equal,  that  he 
was  his  humble  Servant  ? 
,  Cleo.  If  that  had  been  a  new  Compliment,' 
I  fhould  have  wonder'd  much  more  at  the 
Simplicity  of  the  proud  Man  that  fwallow'd; 
than  I  would  have  done  at  the  Impudence  of 
the  Knave  that  made  in 

Hor.  It  certainly  once  was  new:  Which 
pray  do  you  believe  more  antient,  pulling  off 
the  Hat,  or  faying.  Your  humble  Servant  ? 

Cleo.  They  are  both  of  them  Gothick  and 
Inodern.    : 

Hor.  I  believe  piilling  off  the  Hat  was  firft,' 
it  being  the  Emblem  of  Liberty. 

Cleo.  I  don't  think  fo :  for  he  who  pull'd 
off  his  Hat  the  firft  time,  could  not  have 
been  underftood ;  if  faying  Tour  Servant  had 
not  been  praftis'd:  and  to  fhew  Refped:,  a 
Man  as  well  might  have  pull'd  off  one  of  his 
Shoes,  as  his  Hat ;  if  faying,  Your  Servant, 
had  not  been  an  eftablifh'd  and  well-known' 
Compliment. 

.  Hor,  So  he  might,  as  you  fay,  and  had  a 
better  Authority  for  the  firft^  than  ht  could 
have  for  the  latter* 

Cko'^ 
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Cleo.  And  to  this  Day,  taking  ofF  the  Hat 
is  a  dumb  Shew  of  a  known  Civility  in 
Words :  Mind  now  the  Power  of  Cuftom, 
and  imbibed  Notions.  We  both  laugh  at  this 
Qothick  Abfurdity,  and  are  well  affured,  that 
it  muH  have  had  its  Origin  from  the  bafeft 
Flattery :  yet  neither  of  us,  walking  with  our 
Hats  on,  could  meet  an  Acquaintance  with 
whom  we  are  not  very  familiar,  without 
fhewing  this  Piece  of  Civility  j  nay,  it  would 
be  a  Pain  to  us  not  to  do  it.  But  we  have  no 
Reafon  to  think,  that  the  Compliment  of  fay- 
ing, Tour  Servant^  began  among  Equals;  but 
rather  that.  Flatterers  having  given  it  to 
Princes,  it  grew  afterwards  more  common: 
for  all  thofe  Poftures  and  Flexions  of  Body 
and  Limbs,  had  in  all  Probability  their  Rife 
from  the  Adulation  that  was  paid  to  Conquer- 
ors and  Tyrants ;  who,  having  every  Body  to 
fear,  were  always  alarm'd  at  the  leaft  Shadow 
of  Oppofition,  and  never  better  pleas'd  than 
with  fubmiflive  and  defencelefs  Poftures :  and 
you  fee,  that  they  have  all  a  Tendency  that 
Way;  they  promife  Security,  and  are  filent 
Endeavours  to  eafe  and  rid  them^  not  only  of 
their  Fears,  but  likewife  every  Sufpicion  of 
Harm  approaching  them:  fuch  as  lying  pro- 
ftrate  on  our  Faces,  touching  the  Ground  with 
our  Heads,  kneeling^  bowing  low,  laying  our 
Hands  upon  our  Brealls,  or  holding  them  be- 
hind us,  folding  our  Arms  together,  and  all 
the  Cringes  that  can  be  made  to  demonfti  ate, 

M  that 
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that  we  neither  indulge  our  Eafe,  nor  ftand 
upon  our  Guard.  Thele  are  evident  Signs  and 
convincing  Proofs  to  a  Superior,  that  v^e  have 
a  mean  Opinion  of  ourfelves  in  refpe(9:  to  him, 
that  we  are  at  his  Mercy,  and  have  no 
Thought  w  refift,  much  lefs  to  attack  him  j 
and  therefore  it  is  highly  probable,  that  fay- 
ing, Your  Servant,  and  pulling  off  the  Hat, 
were  at  firffc  Demonftrations  of  Obedience  to 
thofe  that  claim'd  it. 

Hor.  Which  in  Tradl  of  Time  became 
more  familiar,  and  were  madeufe  of  recipro- 
cally in  the  way  of  Civility. 

Cleo.  I  believe  fo3  for  as  good  Manners  en- 
creafe,  we  fee,  that  the  higheft  Compliments 
are  made  common,  and  new  ones  to  Superi- 
riors  invented  inftead  of  them. 

Hor.  So  the  Word  Grace,  which  not  long 
ago  was  a  Title,  that  none  but  our  Kings 
and  Queens  were  honoured  with,  is.  devolved 
upon  Archbifhops  and  Dukes. 

Cleo.  It  was  the  fame  with  Kighnefs,  which 
is  now  given  to  the  Children,  and  even  the 
Grandchildren  of  Kings.  a' 

Hor.  The  Dignity,  that  is  annex'd  to  the 
Signification  of  the  Word  Lord,  has  been  bet- 
ter preferv'd  with  us,  than  in  moft  Countries : 
in  Spanijh,  Italian,  High  and  Low-Dutch,  it 
is  proftituted  to  almoft  every  Body. 

.  Cleo.  It  has  had  better  Fate  in  France -^ 
where  like  wife  the  Word  Sire  has  loil  nothing 
of  its  Majefly,  and  is  only  ufed  to  the  Monarch ; 

whereas 
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whereas  with  us  it  is  a  Compliment  of  Ad- 
drefs,  that  may  be  made  to  aCobler,as  well  as 
to  a  King. 

Hor.  Whatever  Alterations  may  be  made 
in  the  Senfe  of  Words,  by  Time  \  yet,  as  the 
World  grows  more  polifh'd,  Flattery  becomes 
lefs  bare-faced,  and  the  Delign  of  it  upon 
Man's  Pride  is  better  difguis'd  than  it  was 
formerly.  To  praife  a  Man  to  his  Face,  was 
very  common  among  the  Ancients :  Confider- 
ing  Humility  to  be  a  Virtue  particularly  re- 
quired of  Chriilians,  I  have  often  wonder'd 
how  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  could  fuffer 
thofe  Acclamations  and  Applaufes,  that  were 
made  to  them  whilft  they  were  preaching  ; 
and  which,  tho'  fome  of  them  fpoke  againft 
therri^  many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely fond  of. 

Cleo.  Human  Nature  is  always  the  fame; 
where  Men  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft, 
and  take  uncommon  Pains,  that  fpend  and 
wafte  the  Spirits,  thofe  Applaufes  are  very  re- 
viving :  The  Fathers,  who  fpoke  againil  themj 
fpoke  chiefly  againft  the  Abufe  of  them. 

Hor.  It  muft  have  been  very  odd  to  hear 
People  bawling  out,  as  often  the  greateft  Part 
of  an  Audience  did,  Sophos,  divinitus^  non  po- 
teft  melius^  mirabiliter  ^  acriter,  ingeniofe : 
They  told  the  Preachers  likewife  that  they 
were  Orthodox,  and  fome  times  call'd  them^^ 
Apoflolus  decimm  tertius, 

M  2  •  Cleo, 
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Cleo.  Thefe  Words  at  the  end  of  a  Period 
might  have  pafs'd,  but  the  Repetitions  of  them 
were  often  fo  loud  and  fo  general  5  and  the 
Noife  they  made  with  their  Hands  and  Feet, 
fo  dillurbing  in  and  out  of  Seafon  j  that  they 
could  not  hear  a  quarter  of  the  Sermon :  Yet 
feveral  Fathers  own'd  that  it  was  highly  de-r 
lightful,  and  foothing  human  Frailty. 

Hor.  The  Behaviour  at  Churches  is  more 
decent,  as  it  is  now. 

Cleo.^  Since  Paganifm  has  been  quite  ex- 
tinct in  the  old  Weftern  World,  the  Zeal  of 
Chriftians  is  much  diminifh'd  from  what  it 
Was,  when  they  had  many  Oppofers :  The 
want  of  Fervency  had  a  great  hand  in  abolifli- 
ing  that  Fafhion. 

Hor.  But  whether  it  was  the  Fafhion,  or 
not,   it  mull  always  have  been  fhocking. 

Cleo.  Do  you  think,  that  the  repeated  Ac- 
clamations, the  Clapping,  Stamping,  and  the 
moft  extravagant  Tokens  of  Applaufe,  that 
are  now  ufed  at  our  feveral  Theatres,  were 
ever  fhocking  to  a  favorite  Ad:or  -,  or  that  the 
Huzzah's  of  the  Mob,  or  the  hideous  Shouts 
of  Soldiers,  were  ever  fhocking  to  Perfons  of 
the  highellDiflindion,  to  whofe  Honour  they 
were  made  ? 

Hor.  I  have  known  Princes  that  were  very 
much  tired  with  them. 

Cleo.  When  they  had  too  much  of  them  j 
but  never  at  firfl.  In  working  a  Machine^  we 
©ught  to  have  Regard  to  the  Strength  of  its 

Frame ' 
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Frame :  Limited  Creatures  are  not  fufcepti- 
ble  of  infinite  Delight  j  therefore  we  fee,  that 
a  Pleafure  protrad:ed  beyond  its  due  Bounds 
becomes  a  Pain  :  But  where  the  Cufliom  of 
the  Country  is  not  broken  in  upon,  no  Noife, 
that  is  palpably  made  in  our  Praife,  and  which 
we  may  hear  with  Decency,  can  ever  be  un- 
gratefulj  if  it  don't  out-laft  a  reafonable  Time : 
But  there  is  no  Cordial  fo  fovereign,  tliat  it 
may  not  become  offenfive,  by  being  taken  to 
excefs. 

Hor.  And  the  fweeter  and  more  delicious 
Liquors  are,  the  fooner  they  become  fulfom, 
and  the  lefs  fit  they  are  to  fit  by. 

Cleo.Yonv  Simile  is  not  amifs;  and  the  fame 
Acclamations  that  are  ravifhing  to  a  Man  at 
firft,  and  perhaps  continue  to  give  him  an  un- 
ipeakable  Delight  for  eight  or  nine  Minutes^ 
may  become  more  moderately  pleafing,  indif- 
ferent, cloying,  troublefome,  and  even  fo  of- 
fenfive  as  to  create  Pain,  all  in  lefs  than  three 
Hours  J  if  they  were  to  continue  fo  long  with- 
out Intermiffio^. 

Hor.  There  mull  be  great  Witchcraft  in 
Sounds,  that  they  fhould  have  fuch  different 
Effedts  upon  us,  as  we  often  fee  they  have. 

Cleo.  The  Pleafure  we  receive  from  Accla- 
mations, is  not  in  the  Hearing  j  but  proceeds 
from  the  Opinion  we  form  of  the  Caule,  that 
produces  thofe  Sounds,  the  Approbation  of 
others.  At  the  Theatres  all  over  Italy  you 
have  heard,  that,  when  the  whole  Audience 
M  3  demand^ 
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Remands  Silence  and  Attention,  which  there 
is  an  eftablifh'd  Mark  of  Benevolence  and  Ap- 
plaufe,  the  Noife  they  make  comes  very  near, 
and  is  hardly  to  be  diftinguifli'd  from,  ourHif- 
iing,  which  with  us  is  the  plaineft  Token  of 
Diflikc  and  Contempt :  And  without  doubt 
the  Cat-Calls  to  affront  Faufti?ia  were  far  more 
agreeable  to  Cozzoni^  than  the  moft  artful' 
Sounds  fhe  ever  heard  from  her  Triumphant 
Rival. 

Hor.  That  was  abominable  ! 

Cleo.  The  l^urks  fhew  their  Refpedls  tp 
their  Sovereigns  by  a  profound  Silence,  which 
is  ftridily  kept  throughout  the  Seraglio^  and 
ilill  more  religioufly  obferved  the  nearer  you 
come  to  the  Sultan  ?>  Apartment. 

Hor.  This  latter  is  certainly  the  politer  way 
of  gratifying  one's  Pride. 

Cleo.  All  that  depends  upon  Mode  and  Cu- 
ftom. 

Hor.  But  the  Offerings,  that  are  made  to  a 
Man's  Pride  in  Silence,  may  be  enjoy'd  with- 
out the  lofs  of  his  Hearing,  which  the  other 
cannot. 

Cleo.  That  is  a  Trifle,  in  the  Gratification  of 
that  PafEon  :  We  never  enjoy  higher  Plea- 
fure,  from  the  iAppetite  we  would  indulge, 
than  when  we  feel  nothing  from  any  other. 

Hor.  But  Silence  exprelTes  greater  Homage' 
and  deeper  Veneration,  than  Noife. 

Cleo.  It  is  good  to  footh  the  Pride  of  a 
Drone  -,  but  an  adtive  Man  loves  to  have  that 

Paffioa 
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t*affion  rous'd,  and  as  it  were  kept  awake, 
whilft  it  is  gratify'd ;  and  Approbation  from 
Noife  is  more  unqueftionable  than  the  other : 
However  I  won't  determine  between  them  5 
much  may  be  faid  on  both  lides.     The  Greeks 
and  Romans  nfed  Sounds,  to  ilir  up  Men  to 
noble  Adions,  with  great  Succefs  3  and  the  Si- 
lence obferved  among  the  Ottomans  has  kept 
them  very  well    in   the   flavifh  Submiffion, 
which  their  Sovereigns  require  of  them  :  Per- 
haps the  one  does  better  where  abfolute  Pow- 
er is  lodg'd  in  one  Perfon,  and  the  other  where 
there  is  fome  Shew  of  Liberty.    Both  are  pro- 
per Tools  to  flatter  the  Pride  of  Man,  when 
they  are  underflood  and  made  ufe  of  as  fuch. 
I  have  known  a  very  brave  Man  ufed  to  the 
Shouts  of  War,    and  highly  delighted  with 
loud  Applaufe,  be  very  angry  with  his  Butler, 
for  making  a  little  ratling  with  his  Plates. 

Hor.  An  old  Aunt  of  mine  th'  other  Day 
turn'd  away  a  very  clever  Fellow,  for  not  walk- 
ing upon  his  Toes  ;  and  I  mufl  own  myfelf, 
that  the  ilamping  of  Footmen,  and  all  unman- 
nerly Loudnefs  of  Servants,  are  very  offeniive 
to  me ;  tho'  I  never  enter'd  into  the  Reafon 
of  it  before  now.  In  our  lail  Converfation, 
when  you  defcrib'd  the  Symptoms  of  Self-lik- 
ing, and  what  the  Behaviour  would  be  of  an 
unciviliz'dMan,you  named  Laughing :  I  know 
it  is  one  of  the  Chara£leriilicks  of  our  Species : 
Pray  do  you  take  that  to  be  likewife  the  Re- 
fult  of  Pride  ? 

M  4  C/f^^ 
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Cleo,  Hobbes  is  of  that  Opinion,  and  in  moft . 
Inftances  it  might  be  derived  from  thenee  5 
]3ut  there  are  fome  Phcenomena  not  to  be  ex- 
plained by  that  Hypothejis  j  therefore  I  would 
chufe  to  fay,  that  Laughter  is  a  Mechanical 
Motion,  which  we  are  naturally  thrown  in- 
to, v/ben  vve  are  unaccountably  pleas'd. When 
our  Pride  is  feelingly  gratify'd  5  when  we  hear 
or  fee  any  thing  which  we  admire  or  approve 
of  J  or  when  we  are  indulging  any  other  Paf- 
fion  or  Appetite,  and  the  Reafon  why  we  are 
pleas'd,  feems  to  be  juft  and  worthy,  we  arc 
then  far  from  laughing  :  But  when  Things  or 
Ad:  ions  are  odd  and  out  of  the  way,  and  hap- 
pen to  pleafe  us,  when  we  can  give  no  juft 
Reafon  why  they  fhould  do  fo,  it  is  then,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  that  they  make  us  laugh. 

Ho?\  I  would  rather  fide  with  what  you 
faid  was  Hobbes' s  Opinion  :  For  the  Things 
we  commonly  laugh  at  are  fuch,  as  are  fome 
way  or  other  mortifying,  unbecoming,  or  pre- 
judicial to  others. 

Cleo.  But  what  will  you  fay  to  Tickling, 
which  will  make  an  Infant  laugh  that  is  deaf 
and  blind  ? 

Hor.  Can  you  account  for  that,  by  your  Sy- 
ftem  ? 

Cleo.  Not  to  my  Satisfadion  5  but  I'll  tell 

.  you  what  might  be  faid  for  it.     We  know  by 

Experience,  that  the  fmoother,  the  fofter,  and 

the  more  fenfihle  the  Skin  is,  the  more  tick- 

lifli  Perfons  are,  generally  fpeaking :  We  know 

like- 
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likewife,  that  Things  rough,  (harp  and  hard 
when  they  touch  the  Skin  are  difpleafing  to 
us,  even  before  they  give  Painj  and  that  on 
the  contrary  every  thing,  applyM  to  the  Skin, 
that  is  foft  and  fmooth,  and  not  otherwife  of- 
fenfive,  is  delightful.  It  is  poffible,  that  gen- 
tle Touches  being  imprefs'd  on  feveral  ner- 
vous Filaments  at  once,  every  one  of  them 
producing  a  pleafing  Scnfation,  may  create 
that  confus'd  Pleafure,  which  is  the  Occafion 
of  Laughter, 

Hor.  But  how  come  you  to  think  of  Me- 
chanick  Motion,  in  the  Pleafure  of  a  free  A- 
gent  ? 

dko.  Whatever  free  Agency  we  may  pre- 
tend to  in  the  forming  of  Ideas,  the  EfFed  of 
them  upon  the  Body  is  independent  of  the 
Will.  Nothing  is  more  dire^ly  oppofite  to 
laughing  than  frowning  :  The  one  draws 
Wrinkles  in  the  Forehead,  knits  the  Brows 
and  keeps  the  Mouth  fliut :  The  other  does 
quite  the  reverfe  j  exporrigere  frontem,  you 
know,  is  a  Latin  Phrafe  for  being  merry  In 
fighing,  the  Mufcles  of  the  Belly  and  Breaft 
are  pull'd  inward,  and  the  Diaphragm  is  pull'd 
upward  more  than  ordinary;  and  we  feem  to 
endeavour,  tho'  in  vain,  to  fqueeze  and  com- 
prefsthe  Heart,  whilft  we  draw  in  our  Breath 
in  a  forcible  manner;  and  when  in  that  fqueez- 
mg  Pofture  we  have  taken  in  as  much  Air,  as 
we  can  contain,  we  throw  it  out  Arith'the 
fame  Violence  we  fuck'd  it  in  with,  and  at 

the 
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the  fame  time  give  a  fudden  Relaxation  to  all 
the  Mufcles  we  employ'd  before.  Nature  cer- 
tainly defign'd  this  for  fomething  in  the  La- 
bour for  Self-prefervation,  which  fhe  forces^ 
upon  us.  How  mechanically  do  all  Creatureis^ 
that  can  make  any  Sound  cry  out,  and  com-^ 
plain  in  great  Afflidtions,  as  well  as  Pain  and 
imminent  Danger !  In  great  Torments  the  Ef- 
forts of  Nature  are  fo  violent  that  way,  that 
to  difappoint  her,  and  prevent  the  Difcovery 
of  what  we  feel,  by  Sounds,  and  which  fhe 
bids  us  make,  we  are  forc'd  to  draw  our  Mouth 
into  a  Purfe,  or  elfe  fuck  in  our  Breath,  bite 
our  Lips,  or  fqueeze  them  clofe  together,  and 
ufe  the  moft  effedlual  Means  to  hinder  the  Air 
from  coming  out.  In  Grief  we  ligh,  in  Mirth 
we  laugh:  In  the  latter,  little  Strefs  is  laid  up- 
on the  Refpiration,  and  this  is  perform'd  with 
lefs  Regularity  than  it  is  at  any  other  time  y 
all  the  Mufcles  without  and  every  thing  with- 
in feel  loofe,  and  feem  to  have  no  other  Mo- 
tion, than  what  is  communicated  to  them  by 
the  convuliive  Shakes  of  Laughter. 

Hor.  I  have  feen  People  laugh  till  they  loil 
all  their  Strength. 

Cko.  How  much  is  all  this  the  Reverfe  of 
what  wc  obferve  in  fighing!  When  Pain  or 
depth  of  Woe  make  us  cry  out,  the  Mouth  is 
drawn  round,  or  at  leaft  into  an  Oval ;  the  Lips 
are  thrufted  forward  without  touching  each 
other,  and  the  Tongue  is  pull'd  in,  which  is 
the  Reafon  that  all  Nations,  when  they  exclaim, 
cry,  Ob  I  Hor. 
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HoK  Why,  pray  ? 

Cko.  Becaufe  whilft  the  Mouth,  Lips,  and 
Tongue  remain  in  thofe  Poflures,  they  can 
found  no  other  Vowel,  and  no  Confonant  at 
alt.  In  laughing,  the  Lips  are  pull'd  back, 
and  ftrain'd  to  draw  the  Mouth  in  its  fulleft 
Length. 

Hor.  I  would  not  have  you  lay  great  Strefs 
upon  that,  for  it  is  the  fame  in  Weeping, 
which  is  an  undoubted  Sign  of  Sorrow. 

Cko.  In  great  Afflictions,  where  the  Heart 
is  opprefs'd,  and  Anxieties,  which  wc  endea- 
vour to  refift,  few  People  can  weep ;  but 
when  they  do,  it  removes  the  Oppreffion,  and 
fenfibly  relieves  them :  For  then  their  Refi- 
nance is  gone,  and  Weeping  in  Diftrefs  is  not 
fo  much  a  Sign  of  Sorrow,  as  it  is  an  Indica- 
tion, that  we  can  bear  our  Sorrow  no  longer ; 
and  therefore  it  is  counted  unmanly  to  weep, 
becaufe  it  feems  to  give  up  our  Strength,  and 
is  a  kind  of  yielding  to  our  Grief.  But  the 
Adtion  of  Weeping  itfelf  is  not  more  peculi- 
ar to  Grief,  than  it  is  to  Joy,  in  adult  Peo- 
ple ;  and  there  are  Men,  who  fhew  great  For- 
titude in  Afflictions,  and  bear  the  greateft 
Misfortunes  with  dry  Eyes,  that  will  cry 
heartily  at  a  moving  Scene  in  a  Play.  Some 
are  ^afily  wrought  upon  by  one  thing,  others 
are  iboner  aifedled  with  another  j  but  what- 
ever touches  us  fo  forcibly,  as  to  overwhelm 
the  Mind,  prompts  us  to  weep,  and  is  the 
mechanical  Caufe  of  Tears  -„  and  therefore,  be- 
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fides  Grief,  Joy,  and  Pity,  there  ar^  other  things 
no  way  relating  to  ourfelves,  that  may  have 
this  Effedl  upon  us  j  fuch  as  the  Relations  o^ 
furprizing  Events  and  ludden  Turns  of  Pro- 
vidence in  behalf  of  Merit ;  Inftances  of  He- 
roifm,  of  Generofityj  in  Love,  in  Friendfhip, 
in  an  Enemy  -,  or  the  hearing  or  reading  of 
noble  Thoughts  and  Sentiments  of  Humani- 
ty J  more  efpecially,  if  thefe  Things  are  con^ 
vey'd  to  us  fuddenly,  in  an  agreeable  manner^ 
and  unlook'd  for,  as  well  as  lively  Expreffions. 
We  fhall  obferve  likewife,  that  none  are  more 
fubje6t  to  this  Frailty  of  fhedding  Tears  on 
fuch  foreign  Accounts,  than  Perfons  of  Inge- 
nuity and  quick  Apprehenfion  j  and  thofe  a- 
mong  them  that  are  moft  benevolent,  generous 
and  open-hearted ;  whereas  the  Dull  and  Stupid, 
the  Cruel,  Selfifh,  and  Deligning,  are  very  fel- 
dom  troubled  with  it.     Weeping  therefore, 
in  earneft,  is  always  a  fure  and  involuntary 
Demonflration  that  fomething  ftrikes  and  o- 
vercomes  the  Mind,  whatever  that  be  which 
affedts  it.     We  find  likewife,   that  outward 
Violence,   as  fharp  Winds  and  Smoak,    the 
Effluvia  of  Onions,  and  other  volatile  Salts, 
&c.  have  the  fame  Effedl  upon  the  external' 
Fibres  of  the  lachrymal  Dudts  and  Glands, 
that  are  expofed,  which  the  fudden  Swelling 
and  Preflure  of  the  Spiris    has  upon  thofe 
within.     The  Divine  Wifdom  is  in  nothing 
more  confpicuous,  than  in  the  infinite  Varie- 
ty of  living  Creatures  of  different  Conftru6ti-» 
t  on ; 
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on  ;  every  part  of  them  being  contriv'd  with 
Hupendious  Skill,  and  fitted  with  the  utmoft 
Accuracy  for  the  different  Purpofes  they  were 
defign'd  for :  The  human  Body,  above  all,  is 
a  moil  aftonifhing  Mafter-piece  of  Art :  The 
Anatomift  may  have  a  perfect  Knowledge  of 
all  the  Bones  and  their  Ligaments,  the  Mufcles 
and  their  Tendons,  and  be  able  to  dilTed:  eve« 
ry  Nerve  and  every  Membrane  with  great  Ex- 
aitnefs;  the  Naturalifl  likewife  may  dive  a 
great  Way  into  the  inward  Oeconomy,  and 
different  Symptoms  of  Health  and  Sicknefs : 
They  may  all  approve  of,  and  admire  the  cu- 
rious Machine  j  but  no  Man  can  have  a  to- 
lerable Idea  of  the  Contrivance,  the  Art,  and 
the  Beauty  of  the  Workmanfhip  itfelf,  even 
in  thofe  Things  he  can  fee,  without  be- 
ing likewife  vers'd  in  Geometry  and  Mecha- 
nicks. 

Hor.  How  long  is  it  ago  that  Mathema- 
ticks  were  brought  into  Phyfick  ?  That  Art, 
I  have  heard,  is  brought  to  great  Certainty 
by  them. 

Cieo.  What  you  fpeak  of  is  quite  another 
thing.  Mathematicks  never  had,  nor  ever 
can  have,  any  thing  to  do  with  Phyfick;  if 
you  mean  by  it  the  Art  of  Curing  the  Sick. 
The  Stru<5ture  and  Motions  of  the  Body,  may, 
perhaps,  be  mechanically  accounted  for,  and 
all  Fluids  are  under  the  Laws  of  Ilydro- 
ftaticks :  But  we  can  have  no  Help  from  any 
Part  of  the  Mechanicks,  in  the  Dlfcovery  of 

Things, 
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Things,  infinitely  remote  from  Sight,  anderi^ 
tirely  unknown  as  to  their  Shapes  and  Bulks. 
Phyficians,  with  the  reft  of  Mankind,  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  fir  ft  Principles  and 
conftituent  Parts  of  Things,  in  which  all  the 
Virtues  and  Properties  of  them  confift  5  and^ 
this,  as  well  of  the  Blood  and  other  Juices  of 
the  Body,  as  the  Simples,  and  confequently 
all  the  Medicines  they  make  ufe  of  There 
is  no  Art  that  has  lefs  Certainty  than  theirs, 
and  the  moft  valuable  Knowledge  in  it  arifes 
fromObfervation,and  is  fuch ;  as  a  Man  of  Parts 
and  Application,  who  has  fitted  himfelf  for 
that  Study,  can  only  be  pofifefs'd  of,  after  a 
long  and  judicious  Experience.  But  the  Pre- 
tence to  Mathematicks,  or  the  Ufefulnefs  of 
it  in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  is  a  Cheat,  and  as 
errant  a  Piece  of  Quackery  as  a  Stage  and  a 
Merry  Andrew. 

Hor.  But  fince  there  is  fd  mtich  Skill  diP 
play'd  in  the  Bones,    Mufcles,    and  gvo^t 
Parts,  is  it  not  reafonable  to  think,  that  thefe. 
is  no  lefs  Art  beftow'd  on  thofe  that  are  be- 
yond the  Reach  of  our  Senfes  ? 

Cleo.  I  no  ways  doubt  it :  Microfcopes  have 
open'd  a  new  World  to  us,  and  I  am  far  from 
thinking,  that  Nature  fhould  leave  oflf  her 
Work,  where  we  can  trace  her  no  further. 
I  am  perfuaded  that  our  Thoughts,  and  the 
AfFediionsof  the  Mind,  have  a  more  certain  and 
more  mechanical  Influence  upon  feveral  Parts 
of  the  Body,  than  has  been  hitherto,  or  in 
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all  human  Probability,  ever  will  be  difeover* 
ed.  The  vifible  EfFedt  they  have  on  the  Eyes^ 
and  Mufcles  of  the  Face,  mufl  fhew  the  leaft 
attentive,  the  Reafon  I  have  for  this  Affer- 
tion.  When  in  Mens  Company  we  are  up- 
on our  Guard,  and  would  preferve  our  Digni- 
ty, the  Lips  are  fhut  and  the  Jaws  meet ;  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Mouth  are  gently  braced,  and 
the  reft  all  over  the  Face  are  kept  firmly  m 
their  Places :  Turn  away  from  thcfe  into  ano- 
ther Room,  where  you  meet  with  a  fine 
young  Lady  that  is  affable  and  eafy ;  imme- 
diately, before  you  think  on  it,  your  Counte- 
nance will  be  ftrangely  alter'd  5  and  without 
being  confcious  of  having  done  any  thing  to 
your  Face,  you'll  have  quite  another  Look ; 
and  every  body,  that  has  obferv'd  you,  will- 
difcover  in  it  more  Sweetnefs  and  lefs  Severity 
than  you  had  the  Moment  before.  Whea 
we  fuffer  the  lower  Jaw  to  fink  down,  the 
Mouth  opens  a  little  :  If  in  this  Pofture  we 
look  ftrait  before  us,  without  fixing  our  Eyes 
on  any  thing,  we  may  imitate  the  Counte- 
nance of  a  Natural  j  by  dropping,  as  it  were, 
our  Features,  and  laying  no  Strefs  on  any 
Mufcle  of  the  Face.  Infants,  before  they  have 
learn'd  to  fwallow  their  Spittle,  generally  keep 
their  Mouths  open,  and  are  always  drivelling : 
In  them,  before  they  fhew  any  Underftand^ 
ing,  and  whilft  it  is  yet  very  confus'd,  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Face  are,  as  it  were,  relax'd, 
the  lower  Jaw  falls  down,  and  the  Fibres  of 
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the  Lips  are  unbraced  ;  at  leaft,  thefe  Phierio- 
mena  we  obferve  in  them,  during  that  Time, 
more  often  than  we  do  afterwards.  In  ex- 
treme old  Age,  when  People  begin  to  doat, 
thefe  Symptoms  return  j  and  in  moft  Idiots 
they  continue  to  be  obferv'd^  as  long  as  they 
live:  Hence  it  is  that  we  fay,  that  a  Man 
wants  a  Slabbering-Bibb,  when  he  behaves 
very  lillily,  or  talks  like  a  natural  Fool. 
When  we  refleft  on  all  this,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  confider  on  the  other,  that  none  are  lefs 
prone  to  Anger  than  Idiots,  and  no  Creatures 
are  lefs  affedted  with  Pride,  I  would  ask,  whe- 
ther there  is  not  fome  Degree  of  Self-liking, 
that  mechanically  influences,  and  feems  to 
affill  us,  in  the  decent  Wearing  of  our  Fa- 
ces. 

Hor.  I  cannot  refolve  you  5  what  I  know 
very  well  is,  that  by  thefe  Conje(flures  on  the 
Mechanifm  of  Man,  I  find  my  Underllanding 
very  little  inform'd  :  I  wonder  how  we  came 
upon  the  Subjedt. 

Cleo.  You  enquired  into  the  Origin  of  Ri- 
fibility,  which  no  body  can  give  an  Account 
of,  with  any  Certainty  5  and  in  fuch  Cafes 
every  body  is  at  liberty  to  make  Guefles,  fo 
they  draw  no  Conclufions  from  them,  to  the 
Prejudice  of  any  thing  better  eftablifh'd.  But 
the  chief  Delign  I  had  in  giving  you  thefe 
-  indigefted  Thoughts,  was  to  hint  to  you,  how 
really  myfterious  the  Works  of  Nature  are ; 
I  mean,  how  replete  they  are  evqfy  where^ 

with 
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With  a  Power  glaringly  confpicuous,  and  yet 
Incomprehenfible  beyond  all  hUman  Reach  5 
in  order  to  demonflrate,   that  more  ufeful 
Knowledge  may  be  acquired  from  unwearied 
Obfervation,  judicious  Experience,  and  argu- 
ing from  Fadls  a  pojieriori^   than  from  the 
haughty  Attempts  of  entring  into  firft  Cau- 
fes,  and  reafoning  a  priori.     I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  Man  in  the  World  of  that  Sagacity, 
if  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  Na- 
ture of  a  Spring- Watch,  that  he  would  ever 
find  out  by  dint  of  Penetration  the  Caufe  of 
its  Motion,  if  he  was  never  to  fee  the  Inlide  : 
But  every  middling  Capacity  may  te  certain, 
by  feeing  only  the  Outfide,  that  its  pointing 
at  the  Hour,  and  keeping  to  Time,  proceed 
from  the  Exadtnefs  df  fome  curious  Work- 
maiifhip  that's  hid  j  and  that  the  Motion  of 
the  Hands,  what  Number  of  Reforts  foever 
it  is  communicated  by,  is  originally  owing  to 
fomething  elfe  that  firft  moves  within.     In 
the  fame  manner  we  are  fure  that,  as  the  Ef- 
fects of  Thought  upon  the  Body  are  palpa- 
ble, feveral  Motions  are  produced  by  it,  by 
contadt,  and  confequently  mechanically :  But 
the  Parts,  the  Inftrumfents  which  that  Opera- 
tion is  perform'd  with,  are  fo  immenfely  far 
remote  from  biir  Senfes,  and  the  Swiftnefs  of 
the  Action  is  fo  prodigious,  that  it  infinitely 
furpafifes  our  Capacity  to  trace  them. 

N  Her. 
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Ilor.  But  is  not  Thinking  the  Bulinefs  of 
the  Soul  ?  What  has  Mechanif'Ti  to  do  with 
that  ? 

Cko.  The  Soul,  whilft  in  the  Body,  cannot 
be  faid  to  think,  otherwife  than  an  ArchitecSt 
is  faid  to  build  a  Houfe,  where  the  Carpen- 
ters, Bricklayers,  &c.  do  the  Work,  which 
he  chalks  out  and  fuperintends. 

Hor.  Which  Part  of  the  Brain  do  you  think 
the  Soul  to  be  more  immediately  lodg'd  in  -, 
or  do  you  take  it  to  be  difFufed  through  the 
whole  ? 

Cko.  i  know  nothing  of  it  more  than  what 
t  have  told  you  already. 

Hor.  I  plainly  feel  that  this  Operation  of 
Thinking  is  a  Labour,  or  at  leafl  fomething 
that  is  tranfadting,  in  my  Head,  and  not  in 
my  Leg  nor  my  Arm :  What  Inlight  or  real 
Knowledge  have  we  from  Anatomy  concern- 
ing it  ? 

Cko.  None  at  all  a  priori :  The  mofi  cori^ 
fummate  Anatomifl  knows  no  more  of  it 
than  a  Butcher's  Prentice.  We  may  admire 
the  curious  Duplicate  of  Coats,  and  clofe 
Embroidery  of  Veins  and  Arteries  that  envi- 
ron the  Brain :  But  when  differing  it  we  havei 
viewed  the  feveral  Pairs  of  Nerves  with  theif 
Origin,  and  taken  Notice  of  fome  Glands  of 
various  Shapes  and  Sizes,  which  differing 
from  the  Brain  in  Subftance,  could  not  but 
rulh  in  View ;  when  thefe,  I  fay,  have  been 
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taken  Notice  of,  and  diftinguifh'd  by  difFerent 
Names,  fome  of  them  not  very  pertinent,   and 
iefs  polite,  the  beft  Naturalift  mufl  acknow- 
ledge, that  even  of  thefe  large  vifible  Parts 
there  are  but  few,  the  Nerves  and  Blood- VelTels 
excepted,  at  the  Ufe  of  which  he  can  give 
any  tollerable  GuelTes :  But  as  to  the  myfte- 
rious  Strudure  of  the  Brain  itfelf,   and  the 
more  abflrufe  Oeconomy  of  it,  that  he  knows 
nothing  -,  but  that  the  whole  feems  to  be  a  me- 
dullary Subflance,  compactly  treafur'd  up  in 
infinite  Millions  of  imperceptible  Cells,  that 
difpos'd  in  an  unconceivable  Order,  are  •  clu- 
fler'd   together   in   a  perplexing  Variety    of 
Folds  and  Windings.  He'll  add,  perhaps,  thac 
it  is  reafonable  to  think,    this  to  be  the  ca- 
pacious Exchequer  of  human  Knowledge,  m 
which  the  faithful  Senfes  depofite  the   vaft 
Treafure  of  Images,  conflantly,  as  through 
their  Organs  they  receive  them  :  That  it   is 
the  Office  in  whith  the  Spirits  are  feparated 
from  the  Blood,  and  afterwards  fublim'd  and 
volatiliz'd  into  Particles  hardly  corporeal  5  and 
that  the  moft  minute  of  thefe  are  always,  ei- 
ther fearching  for,  or  varioufly  difpoling  thd 
Images  retain'd,  and  fliooting  through  the  in- 
finite Meanders  of  that  wonderful  SubftancCj 
employ  themfelves,  without  ceafing,  in  that 
inexplicable  Performance,  the  Contemplation 
of  v^hich  fills  the  moft  exalted  Genius  with 
Amazement. 

N  2    •  Ho^"^ 
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Hon  Thefe  are  very  airy  Conjectures,  but 
nothing  of  all  this  can  be  proved  ^  the  Small- 
nefs  of  the  Parts,  you'll  lay,  is  the  Reafon; 
but  if  greater  Improvements  were  made  in 
Optick  GlafTes,  and  Microfcopes  could  be  in- 
vented that  magnify'd  Objeds  three  or  four 
Millions  of  Times  more  than  they  do  now,  then 
certainly  thofe  minute  Particles,  fo  immenfe- 
ly  remote  from  the  Senfes  you  fpeak  of, 
might  be  obferved,  if  that  which  does  the 
Work  is  corporeal  at  all. 

Cko.  That  fuch  Improvements  are  impof- 
lible,  is  demonflrable ;  but  if  it  was  not,  even 
then  we  could  have  little  Help  from  Anato- 
my. The  Brain  of  an  Animal  cannot  be 
look'd  and  fearch'd  into  whilft  it  is  alive. 
Should  you  take  the  main  Spring  out  of  a 
Watch,  and  leave  the  Barrel  that  contain'd 
it,  ftanding  empty,  it  would  be  impoflible  to' 
find  out  what  it  had  been  that  made  it  exert 
itfelf,  whilft  it  fhew'd  the  Time.  We  might 
examine  all  the  Wheels,  and  every  other  Part 
belonging,  either  to  the  Movement  or  the  Mo- 
tiofij  and,  perhaps,  find  out  the  Ufe  of  them,: 
in  relation  to  the  Turning  of  the  Hands ;  but 
the  firft  Caufe  of  this  Labour  would  remain  a 
Myftery  for  ever. 

Hor.  The  main  Spring  in  us  is  the  Soul, 
which  is  immaterial  and  immortal :  But  what 
is  that  to  other  Creatures  that  have  a  Brain  like 
ours,  and  no  fuch  immortal  Subftance  diftindt 

from 
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from  Body  ?  Don't  you  believe  that  Dogs  and 
Horfes  think  ? 

Cko.  I  believe  they  do,  though  in  a  Degree 
of  Pcrfe^Slion  far  inferior  to  us. 

Hor.  What  is  it,  that  fuperintends  Thought 
in  them  ?  where  muil  we  look  for  it  ?  which 
is  the  main  Spring  ? 

Cko.  I  can  anfwer  you  no  otherwife,  than 
Life. 

Hor.  What  is  Life  ? 

Cko.  Every  body  underftands  the  Meaning 
of  the  Word,  though,  perhaps,  no  body  knows 
the  Principle  of  Life,  that  Part  which  gives 
Motion  to  all  the  reft. 

Hor.  Where  Men  are  certain  that  the  Truth 
of  a  Thing  is  not  to  be  known,  they  will  al- 
ways diifer,  and  endeavour  to  impofe  upon 
pne  another. 

Cko.  Whilft  there  are  Fools  and  Knaves 
they  will :  But  I  have  not  impos'd  upon  you  : 
What  I  faid  of  the  Labour  of  the  Brain,  I 
told  yoti,  was  a  Conjedture,  which  I  recom- 
mend no  farther  to  you  than  you  fhall  think 
it  probable.  You  ought  to  expedt  no  Demon- 
ftration  of  a  Thing,  that  from  its  Nature  can 
admit  of  none.  When  the  Breath  is  gone, 
and  the  Circulation  ceas'd,  the  Infide  of  an 
Animal  is  vaftly  different  from  what  it  was 
\yhilft  the  Lungs  play'd,  and  the  Blood  and 
Juices  were  in  full  Motion  through  every 
Part  of  it.  You  have  (cQn  thofe  Engines  that 
raife  Water  by  the  Help  of  Fire  j  the  Steam 
■     '  ■  ^  "        N  3  ym 
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you  know,  is  that  which  forces  it  up ;  it  is 
as  impoflible  to  fee  the  volatile  Particles  th^t 
perform  the  Labour  of  the  Brain,  when  the 
Creature  is  dead,  as  in  the  Engine  it  would 
be  to  fee  the  Steam,  (which  yet  does  all  the 
Work)  when  the  Fire  is  out  and  the  Water 
cold.  Yet  if  this  Engine  was  fhewa  to  a 
Man  when  it  was  not  at  Work,  and  it  was 
explain'd  to  him,  which  Way  it  rais'd  the 
Water,  it  would  be  a  ftrange  Incredulity,  or 
great  Dullnefs  of  Apprehenfion,  not  to  be- 
lieve it ;  if  he  knew  perfcjftly  well,  that  by 
Heat,  Liquids  may  be  rarified  into  Vapour, 

Hor.  But  don't  you  think  there  is  a  Diffe- 
rence in  Souls,  and  are  they  all  equally  good 
or  equally  bad  ? 

Pleo.  We  have  fome  tolerable  Ideas  of  Mat- 
ter and  Motion  j  or,  at  leaf!:,  of  what  we  mean 
by  them,  and  therefore  we  may  form  Idea's 
of  Things  corporeal,  though  they  are  beyond 
tlie  Reach  of  our  Senfes  j  and  we  can  con- 
ceive any  Portion  of  Matter  a  thoufand  times 
lefs  than  our  Eyes,  even  by  the  Help  of  the 
bell  Microfcopes,  are  able  to  fee  it :  But  the 
Soul  is  altogether  incornpreheniible,  and  we 
can  determine  but  little  about  it,  that  is  not 
reveal'd  to  us.  I  believe  that  the  Difference 
of  Capacities  in  Men  depends  upon,  and  is 
entirely  owing  to,  the  Difference  there  is  be- 
tween them,  either  in  the  Fabrick  itfelf,  that 
is,  the  greater  or  leffer  Exadtnefs  in  the  Com- 
pofure  of  their  Frame^  or  elfe  in  the  Ufe  that 
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is  made  of  It.     The  Brain  of  a  Child,  newly 
born,  is  Charfe  Blanche  j    and,   as  you  have 
hinted  very  juftly,  we  have  no  Ideas,  which 
we  are  not  obliged  for  to  our  Senfes.     I  make 
no  queftion,  but  that  in  this  Rummaging  of 
the  Spirits  through  the  Prain,  in  hunting  af- 
ter, joyning,  feparating,  changing,  and  com- 
pounding of  Ideas  with  inconceivable  Swift- 
nefs,  under  the  Superintendency  of  the  Soul, 
the  Action  of  Thinking  confifis.     The  beft 
Thing,  therefore,  we  can  do  to  Infants  af- 
ter   the    firfl  Month,    befides    feeding    and- 
keeping  them  from  Harm,  is  to  make  them 
take  in  Ideas,  beginning  by  the  two  moft  ufe- 
ful Senfes,  the  Sight  and  Hearings  and  difpofe 
them  to  fet  about  this  Labour  of  the  Brain, 
and  by  our  Example,  encourage  them  to  imi- 
tate us  in  Thinking  ;  which,  on  their  Side,  is 
very  poorly  perform'd   at    firft.     Therefore 
the    more   an  Infant,    in  Health,    is   talk'd 
to,  and  jumbl'd  about,  the  better  it  is  for  it, 
at  leaft,  for  the  firft  two  Years ;  and  for  its 
Attendance  in  this  early  Education,   to  the 
wifeft  Matron  in  the  World,  I  would  prefer 
an  adtive  young  Wench,  whofe  Tongue  never 
flands  ftill,  that  {hould  run  about^  and  never 
ceafe  diverting  and  playing  with  it  whilfl:  it 
was  awake ;  and  where  People  can  afford  it, 
two  or  three  of  them,   to  relieve  one  ano- 
ther when  they  are  tired,   are   better  than 
pne. 

N  4  Hon 
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Hor.  Then  you  think  Children  reap  greafr 
Benefit  from  the  non-fenlical  Chat  of  Nurfes? 

Cleo.  It  is  of  ineftimable  Ufe  to  them,  and 
teaches  them  to  think,  as  well  as  fpcak,  much 
fooner  and  better,  than  with  equal  aptitude  of 
Parts  they  would  do  without.  The  Bulinefs 
is  to  make  them  exert  thoie  Faculties,  and 
keep  Infants  continually  employ'd  about  them; 
for  the  time  which  is  loft  then,  is  never  to  be 
retriev'd. 

Hor.  Yet  we  feldom  reniember  any  thing 
of  what  we  faw  or  heard,  before  we  were 
two  Years  old :  then  what  would  be  loft,  if 
Children  fhould  not  hear  all  that  Imperti- 
nence ? 

Cleo.  As  Iron  is  to  be  hammer'd  whilft  it  is 
hot  and  dud:ile,  fo  Children  are  to  be  taught 
when  they  are  young :  as  the  Flefti  and  every 
Tube  and  Membrane  about  them,  are  then 
tenderer,  and  will  yield  fooner  to  flight  Im- 
preffions,  than  afterwards;  fo  many  of  their 
Bones  are  but  Cartilages,  and  the  Brain  itfelf 
is  much  fofter,  and  in  a  manner  fluid :  This  is 
the  Reafon,  that  it  cannot  fo  well  retain  the 
Images  it  receives,  as  it  does  afterwards,  when 
the  Subftance  of  it  comes  to  be  of  a  better 
Confiftence.  But  as  the  firft  Images  are  loft, 
fo  they  are  continually  fucceeded  by  new  ones; 
and  the  Brain  at  firfl  ferves  as  a  Slate  to  Cy- 
pher, or  a  Sampler  to  work  upon.  What  In- 
fants fhould  fchiefly  learn,  is  the  Performance 
itfelf,  the  Exercife  of  Thinking,  and  to  con- 
tract: 
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trad  a  Habit  of  difpofing,  and  with  Eafe  and 
Agility  managing  the  Images  retain'd,  to  the 
Purpofe  intended:  which  is  never  attain'd 
better  than  whilft  the  Matter  is  yielding,  and 
the  Organs  are  moft  flexible  and  fupple.  So 
they  but  exercife  themfelves  in  thinking  and 
ipeaking,  it  is  no  Matter  what  they  think  on, 
or  what  they  fay,  that  is  inoffenfive.  In  fp right- 
ly Infants  we  foon  fee  by  their  Eyes  the  Efforts 
they  are  making  to  imitate  us,  before  they  are 
able ;  and  that  they  try  at  this  Exercife  of  the 
Brain,  and  make  EfTays  to  think,  as  well  as 
they  do,  to  hammer  out  Words,  we  may 
know  from  the  Incoherence  of  their  Adiions, 
and  the  flrange  Abfurdities  they  utter :  but  as 
there  aremoreDegrees  of  Thinking  well,  than 
there  are  of  Speaking  plain,  the  firft  is  of  the 
greateft  Confe^uence. 

Hor.  1  wonder  you  fhould  talk  of  teaching, 
and  lay  fo  great  a  Strefs  on  a  thing  that  comes 
fo  naturally  to  us,  as  Thinking :  no  Action  is 
perform'd  with  greater  Velocity  by  every  Bo- 
dy :  as  quick  as  thought,  is  a  Proverb,  and  in 
lefs  than  a  Moment  a  ftupid  Peafant  may  re- 
move his  Ideas  from  London  to  "Japan^  as  eafi- 
ly  as  the  greateft  Wit. 

Cleo.  Yet  there  is  nothing,  in  which  Men 
differ  fo  immenfely  from  one  another,  as  they 
do  in  the  Exercife  of  this  Faculty :  the  differ- 
ences between  them  in  Height,  Bulk,  Strength, 
and  Beauty,  are  trifling,  in  Comparifon  to  that 
which  I  fpeak  of  ^  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 

World 
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World  more  valuable,  or  more  plainly  per- 
ceptible in  Perfons,  than  a  happy  Dexterity  of 
Thinking.  Two  Men  may  have  equal  Know- 
ledge, and  yet  the  one  Ihall  fpeak  as  well  off- 
hand, as  the  other  can  after  two  Hours  Study. 

Hor.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  no  Man 
would  ftudy  two  Hours  for  a  Speech,  if  he 
Icnew  how  to  make  it  in  lefs ;  and  therefore  I 
can't  fee  what  Reafon  you  have,  to  fuppofe 
two  fuch  Perfons  to  be  of  equal  Knowledge. 

Cko.  There   is  a  double  Meaning  in  the 
Word,  knowing,  which  you  feem  not  to  at- 
tend to.    There  is  a  great  Difference  between 
knowing  a  Violin  when  you  fee  it,  and  know^ 
ing  how  to  play  upon  it.     The  Knowledge  I 
fpeak  of  is  of  the  firfl  fort ;  and  if  you  con-? 
fider  it  in  that  Senfe,  you  muffc  be  of  my  Opi- 
nion ;  for  no  Study  can  fetch  any  thing  out  of 
the  Brain  that  is  not  there.     Suppofe  you  con- 
ceive a  fhort  Epiflle  in  three  Minutes,  which 
another,  who  can  make  Letters  and  join  them 
together  as  fafl  as  your  felf,  is  yet  an  Hour 
about,  tho'  both  of  you  write  the  fame  thing : 
it  is  plain  to  me,  that  the  flow  Perfon  knows 
as  much  as  you  do  ;  at  leafl  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  knows  lefs :  he  has  received  the  fame 
Images,  but  he  cannot  come  at  them,  or  at 
leaft  not  difpofe  them  in  that  order,  fo  foon  as 
yourfelf.     When  we  fee  two  Exercifes  of  e- 
qual  Goodnefs,    either   in  profe  or  verfej  if 
the  one  is  made  ex  tempore,  and  we  are  fure 
of  it,  and  the  other  has  coil  two  Pays  Labour, 
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die  Author  of  the  firil  is  a  Perfon  of  finer  na- 
tural Parts  than  the  other,  tho'  their  Know- 
ledge, for  ought  we  know,  is  the  fame:  you  fee 
then  the  Difference  between  Knowledge,  as 
it  fignifies  the  Treafure  of  Images  receiv'd, 
and  Knowledge,  or  rather  Skill,  to  find  out 
thofe  Images  when  we  want  them,  and  work 
them  readily  to  our  Purpofe. 

Hor.  When  we  know  a  Thing,  and  cannot 
readily  think  of  it,  or  bring  it  to  mind,  I 
thought  that  was  the  Fault  of  the  Memory. 

Cko.  So  it  may  be  in  part:  but  there  are 
Men  of  prodigious  Reading,  that  have  like- 
wife  great  Memories,  who  judge  ill,  and  fel- 
dom  fay  any  thing  a  propos,  or  fay  it  when 
it  is  too  late.  Among  the  helluones  librorum, 
the  Cormorants  of  Books,  there  are  wretched 
Reafoners,  that  have  canine  Appetites,  and  no 
Digeftion.  What  Numbers  of]  learned  Fools 
do  we  not  meet  with  in  large  Libraries  j  from 
whofe  Works  it  is  evident,  that  Knowledge 
mull  have  lain  in  their  Heads,  as  Furniture  at 
an  Upholder's  3  and  the  Treafure  of  the  Brain 
was  a  Burden  to  them,  inftead  of  an  Orna- 
ment !  All  this  proceeds  from  a  Defeat  in  the 
Faculty  of  Thinking  j  an  Unskilfulnefs ,  and 
want  of  Aptitude  in  managing,  to  the  beil  Ad- 
vantage, the  Idea's  v/e  have  receiv'd.  We  fee 
others,  on  the  contrary,  that  have  very  fine 
Senfe,  and  no  Litterature  at  all.  The  gene- 
.rality  of  WorTien  are  quicker  of  Invention, 
'mid,  more  ready  at  ReparteCj  than  the  Men, 
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with  equal  Helps  of  Education  ;  and  it  is  flir-r 
prizing  to  fee,  what  a  coniiderable  Figure 
fome  of  them  make  in  Converfation,  when 
we  confider  the  fmall  Opportunities  they  have 
Jiad  of  acquiring  Knowledge. 

Hor.  But  found  Judgment  is  a  great  Rarity 
among  theip. 

Cko.  Only  for  want  of  Pra6lice,  Applica^ 
tion  and  Affiduity.      Thinking   on  abftrufe 
Matters,  is  not   their  Province  in  Life ;  and 
the  Stations  they  are  commonly  placed  in,  find 
them  other  Employment :  but  there  is  no  La- 
bour of  the  Brain,  which  Women  are  not  as 
capable  of  performing,  at  leaft,  as  well  as  the 
Men,  with  the  fame  Affiftance,  if  they  fet 
about,  and  perfevere  in  it:  found  Judgment 
is  no  more  than  the  Refult  of  that  Labour: 
lie  that  ufes  himfelf  to  take  Things  to  Pieces, 
to  compare  them  together,  to  confider  thern 
abftraftly  and   impartially}  that  is,  he,  who 
of  two  Propofitions  he  is  to  examine,  feems 
not  to  care  which  is  true  i  h^  that  lays  the 
whole  Strefs  of  his  Mind  on  every  Part  alike,' 
and  puts  the  fame  Thing  in  all  the  Views  it 
can  be  feen  in :  he,  I  fay,  that  employs  him- 
felf mofl  often  in  this  Exercife,  is  moft  likely, 
cceteris  paribus,  to  acquire  what   we   call   a 
found  Judgment.     The  Workmanfhip  in  the 
Make  of  Women  feems  to  be  more  elegant, 
and  better  finifh'd:  the  Features   are  more 
delicate,  the  Voice  is  fweeter,  the  whole  Gut- 
fide  of  them  is  more  curipufly  woye^  than  they 
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are  in  Men;  and  the  difference  in  the  Skin  be- 
tween theirs  and  ours  is  the  fame,  as  there  is 
between  line  Cloth  and  coarfe.  There  is  no 
Reafbn  to  imagine,  that  Nature  fhould  have 
been  more  neglecflful  of  them  out  of  Sight, 
than  fhe  has  where  we  can  trace  her  3  and  not 
have  taken  the  fame  Care  of  them  in  the  For- 
mation of  the  Brain,  as  to  the  Nicety  of  the 
Strudlure,  and  fuperior  Accuracy  in  the  Fa- 
brick,  which  is  fo  vifible  in  the  reft  of  their 
Frame. 

Hor.  Beauty  is  their  Attribute,  as  Strength 
is  ours. 

Cko.  How  minute  foever  thofe  Particles  of 
the  Brain  are,  that  contain  the  feveral  Images, 
and  are  affifting  in  the  Operation  of  Thinking, 
there  muft  be  a  difference  in  the  Juflnefs,  the 
Symmetry,  and  Exadlnefs  of  them,  between 
one  Perfon  and  another,  as  well  as  there  is  in 
the  groffer  Parts :  what  the  Women  excel  us 
in  then,  is  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Inflrument, 
either  in  the  Harmony,  or  Pliablenefs  of  the 
Organs,  which  muft  be  very  material  in  the 
Art  of  Thinking,  and  is  the  only  thing  that 
deferves  the  Name  of  Natural  Parts;  fince 
the  Aptitude  I  have  fpoke  of,  depending  up- 
on Exercife,  is  notorioufly  acquired. 

Hor.  As  the  Workmanihip  in  the  Brain  is 
rather  more  curious  in  Women  than  it  is  in 
Men,  fo  in  Sheep  and  Oxen,  Dogs  and  HorfeSj 
I  fuppofe  it  is  infinitely  coarfer. 
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Cleq.  We  have  no  Reafon  to  think  other- 
wife. 

Hor.  But  after  all,  that  Self,  that  Part  of  us 
that  wills  and  wifhes,  that  chufes  one  thing 
rather  than  another,  muft  be  incorporeal :  For 
if  it  is  Matter,  it  muft  either  be  one  fingle 
Particle,  which  I  can  almoft  feel  it  is  not,  or  at 
Combination  of  many,  which  is  more  than 
inconceivable. 

Cleo.  I  don't  deny  what  you  fay  ;  and  that 
the  Principle  of  Thought  and  ABiion  is  ine:?^-) 
plicable  in  all  Creatures,  I  have  hinted  alrea- 
dy :  But  its  being  incorporeal  does  not  mend 
the  Matter^  as  to  the  Difficulty  of  Explaining 
or  conceiving  it.  That  there  mud  be  a  mu- 
tual Contadt  between  this  Principle,  whatever 
it  is,  and  the  Body  itfelf,  is  what  we  are  cer- 
tain of  a  pojieriori ;  and  a  reciprocal  Action 
upon  each  other,  between  ah  immaterial  Sub- 
ilance  and  Matter,  is  as  incomprehenfible  to 
human  Capacity,  as  that  Thought  fhould  be 
the  Refult  of  Matter  and  Motion. 

Hor,  Tho'  many  other  Animals  feem  to  be: 
endued  with  Thought,  there  is  no  Creature 
we  are  acquainted  with,  belides  Man,  that 
fhews  or  feems  to  feel,  a  Confeioufnefs  of  his 
Thinking. 

Cieo.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  what  In- 
ftindis.  Properties  or  Capacities  other  Crea- 
tures are  either  pollefs'd  or  deftitute  of,  when 
thofe  Qualifications  fall  not  under  our  Senfes  i 
But  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  principal ' 
4  and 
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and  moll  necelTary  Parts  of  the  Machine  are 
iefs  elaborate  in  Animals,  that  attain  to  all  the 
Perfedtion  they  are  capable  of,  in  three,  four, 
five,  or  fix  Years  at  furtheft,  thnn  they  are  in  a 
Creature  that  hardly  comes  to  Maturity,  its 
full  Growth  and  Strength,  in  five  and  twenty. 
The  Confcioufnefs  of  a  Man  of  fifty,  that  he 
IS  the  fame  Man  that  did  fuch  a  thing  at  twen- 
ty, and  was  once  the  Boy  that  had  fuch  and 
fuch  MafterSj  depends  wholly  upon  the  Me- 
mory, and  can  never  be  traced  to  the  Bot- 
tom :  I  mean,  that  no  Man  remembers  any 
thing  of  himfelf,  or  what  was  tranfacfted  be- 
fore he  was  two  Years  old,  when  he  was  but 
a  Novice  in  the  Art  of  Thinking,  and  the 
Brain  was  not  vet  of  a  due  Confiftence  to  re- 
tain  long  the  Images  k  receiv'd  :  But  this  Re- 
membrance, how  far  foever  it  may  reach,  gives 
us  no  greater  Surety  of  our  felves,  than  we 
fhould  have  of  another  that  had  been  brought 
up  with  us,  and  never  above  a  Week  or  a 
Month  out  of  Sight.  A  Mother,  when  her  Son 
is  thirty  Years  old,  has  more  Reafon  to  know 
that  he  is  the  fame  whom  fhe  brought  into 
the  World,  than  himfelf;  and  fuch  a  one, 
who  daily  minds  her  Son,  and  remembers  the 
Alterations  of  his  Features  from  time  to  time, 
is  more  certain  of  him  that  he  was  not  chang'd 
in  the  Cradle,  than  £he  can  be  of  herfelf.  So 
that  all  we  can  know  of  this  Confcioufnefs  is, 
that  it  confifts  in,  or  is  the  Refult  of,  the  run- 
ning and  rummaging  of  the  Spirits  through 
•  all 
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all  the  Mazes  of  the  Brain,  and  their  looking 
there  for  Fa6ls  concerning  ourfelves :  He  that 
has  loft  his  Memory,  tho'  otherwife  in  perfect 
Health,  can't  think  better  than  a  Fool,  and  is 
no  more  confcious  that  he  is  the  fame  he  was 
a  Year  ago,  than  he  is  of  a  Man  whbni  he  has 
known  but  a  Fortnight.  There  are  feveral 
Degrees  of  loling  our  Memory,  but  he  who 
has  entirely  loft  it  becomes,  ipfo  faBo,  an 
Idiot. 

Hor.  I  am  confcious  of  having  been  theOc- 
cafion  of  our  rambling  a  great  way  from  the 
Subjedl  we  were  upon,  but  I  don't  repent  of 
it :  What  you  have  faid  of  the  OEconomy  of 
the  Brain,  and  the  Mechanical  Influence  of 
Thought  upon  the  grofler  Parts,  is  a  noble 
Theme  for  Contemplation,  on  the  infinite  un- 
utterable Wifdom,  with  which  the  various  In- 
ftincSs  are  fo  vifibly  planted  in  all  Animals,  to 
fit  them  for  the  reipedive  Purpofes  they  were 
defign'd  for ;  and  every  Appetite  is  fo  won- 
derfully interwove  with  the  very  Subftance  of 
their  Frame.  Nothing  could  be  more  fea- 
fonable,  after  you  had  fhew'd  me  the  Origin 
of  Politenefs,  and  in  the  Management  of  Self- 
liking  fet  forth  the  Excellency  of  our  Species 
beyond  all  other  Animals,  fo  confpicuous  in 
the  fuperlative  Docility  and  indefatigable  In- 
duftry ;  by  which  all  Multitudes  are  capable 
of  drawing  innumerable  Benefits,  as  well  for 
the  Eafe  and  Comfort,  as  the  Welfare  and 
Safety  of  congregate  Bodies,  from  a  moft  ftub- 
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born  and  an  unconquerable  Paffion,  which 
in  its  Nature  feems  to  be  deilrud:ive  to  So- 
ciablenefs  and  Society,  and  never  fails,  in  un- 
taught Men,  to  render  them  infuiterable  to  one 
another. 

Cleo.  By  the  fame  Method  of  reafoning  from 
FsidiS  a  pofierioriy  that  has  laid  open  to  us  the 
Nature  and  Ufefulnefs  of  Self-liking,  all  tlie 
reft  of  the  Paffions  may  eafily  be  accounted 
for,  and  become  intelligible.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  NecefTaries  of  Life  ftand  not  every 
where  ready  difh'd  up  before  all  Creatures ; 
therefore  they  have  Inftindts,  that  prompt 
them  to  look  out  for  thofe  NecefTaries,  and 
teach  them  how  to  come  at  them.  The  Zeal 
and  Alacrity  to  gratify  their  Appetites  is  al- 
ways proportioned  to  the  Strength,  and  the 
Degree  of  Force,  with  which  thofe  Inftinits 
work  upon  every  Creature  :  But  confidering 
the  Difpolition  of  things  upon  Earth,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  Animals,  that  have  all  their 
own  Wants  to  fupply,  it  muft  be  obvious  that 
thefe  Attempts  of  Creatures,  to  obey  the  diffe- 
rent Calls  of  Nature,  will  be  often  oppos'd  and 
fruftrated ;  and  that,  in  many  Animals,  they 
would  feldom  meet  with  Succefs  s  if  eyery  In- 
dividual was  not  endued  with  a  Paflion  thatj, 
fummoning  all  his  Strength,  infpired  him  with 
a  tranfporting  Eagernefs  to  overcome  the  Ob- 
ftacles  that  hinder  him  in  his  great  Work  of 
Self-Prefervation.  The  Paflion  I  defcribe  is 
call'd  Anger.     How  a  Creature  poflefs'd  of 
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this  Paffion  and  Self-liking,  when  he  fees  o- 
thers  enjoy  what  he  wants,  fhould  be  afFedted 
with  Envy,  can  likewife  be  no  Myflery.    Af- 
ter Labour,  the  moft  favage  and  the  moft  in- 
duftrious  Creature  feeksReft :  Hence  we  learn 
that  all  of  them  are  furniih'd,  more  or  lefs, 
with  a  Love  of  Eafe :  Exerting  their  Strength 
tires  them;  and  the  lofs  of  Spirits,  Experience 
teaches  us,  is  beft  repair'd  by  Food  and  Sleep. 
We  fee  that  Creatures,  who  in  their  way  of 
living  muft  meet  with  the  greatefl  Oppoiiti- 
on,  have  the  greateft  fhare  of  Anger,  and  are 
born  with  ofFenfive  Arms.     If  this  Anger  was 
to  employ  a  Creature  always,  without  Conii- 
deration  of  the  Danger  he  expofed  himfelf  to, 
he  would  foon  be  deftroy'd :  For  this  Reafon 
they  are  all  endued  with  Fear ;  and  the  Lion 
himfelf  turns  Tail,  if  the  Hunters  are  arm'd, 
and  too  numerous.     From  what  we  obferve 
in  the  Behaviour  of  Brutes,  we  have  Reafon 
to  think,  that  among  the  more  perfed:  Ani- 
mals, thofe  of  the  fame  Species  have  a  Capa- 
city on  many  Occafions,  to  make  their  Wants 
known  to  one  another ;  and  we  arc  fure  of  fe- 
veral,  not  only  that  they  underftand  one  ano^ 
ther,  but  likewife  that  they  may  be  made  to 
underftand  us.  Li  comparing  our  Species  with 
that  of  other  Animals,  when  we  confider  the 
Make  of  Man,  and  the  Qualifications  that  are 
obvious  in  him,  his  fuperibur  Capacity  in  the 
Faculties  of  thinking  and  reflecting,  beyond 
©ther  Creatures,  his  being  capable  of  learn- 
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ing  to  fpeak,  and  the  Ufefulnefs  of  his  Hands 
and  Fingers,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  that 
he  is  more  fit  for  Society  than  any  other  Ani- 
mal we  know. 

Hor.  Since  you  wholly  rejed  my  Lord 
Shaftsburfs  Syftem,  I  wifh  you  would  give 
me  your  Opinion  at  large  concerning  Society, 
and  the  Sociablenefs  of  Man  j  and  I  will  heark- 
en to  you  with  great  Attention. 

Cleo.  The  Caufe  of  Sociablenefs  in  Man; 
that  is  his  Fitnefs  for  Society,  is  no  fuch  ab- 
ftrufe  Matter  :  A  Perfon  of  midling  Capacity, 
that  has  fome  Experience,  and  a  tolerable 
Knowledge  of  human  Nature,  may  foon  find 
it  out,  if  his  Dcfire  of  knowing  the  Truth  be 
fincere,  and  he  will  look  for  it  without  Pre- 
poflefiion  j  but  moft  People  that  have  treated 
on  this  Subject  had  a  Turn  to  ferve,  and  a 
Caufe  in  View  which  they  were  refolved  to 
maintain.  It  is  very  unworthy  of  a  Philofo- 
pher  to  fay,  as  Hobbes  did,  that  Man  is  born 
unfit  for  Society,  and  alledge  no  better  Reafon 
for  it,  than  the  Incapacity  that  Infants  come 
into  the  World  with ,  but  fome  of  his  Adver- 
fari*3  have  as  far  overfhot  the  Mark,  when 
they  aflerted,  that  every  thing  which  Men  can 
attain  to,  ought  to  be  efleem'd  as  a  Caufe  of 
his  Fitnefs  for  Society. 

Hor.  But  is  there  in  the  Mind  of  Man  a 
natural  Afie6tion,  that  prompts  him  to  love  his 
Species,  beyond  what  other  Animals  have  for 
theirs  3  or  are  we  born  with  Hatred  and  Aver- 
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fion,  that  makes  us  Wolves  and  Bears,  to  pnc 
another?  ;';\.^.'tC)V 

Cieo.  i  believe  neither.  From  what  ap- 
pears to  us  in  human  Affairs,  and  the  Works 
of  Nature,  we  have  more  Reafon  to  imagine 
that  the  Defire  as  well  as  Aptnefs  of  Man  to 
aflbciate,  do  not  proceed  from  his  Love  to  o- 
thers,  than  we  have  to  believe  that  a  mutual 
Affection  of  the  Planets  to  one  another,  fupe- 
riour  to  what  they  feel  to  Stars  more  remote, 
is  not  the  true  Caufe  why  they  keep  always 
moving  together  in  the  fame  folar  Syftem. 

Hor.  You  don't  believe  that  the  Stars  have 
any  Love  for  one  another,  I  am  fure  :  Then 
why,  more  Reafon  ^ 

Cleo.  Becaufe  there  are  no  Fhczmmena^ 
plainly  to  contradict  this  Love  of  the  Planets ; 
and  we  meet  with  Thoufands  every  Day  to 
convince  us,  that  Man  centers  every  thing  in 
himfelf,  and  neither  loves  nor  hates,  but  for 
his  own  Sake.  Every  Individual  is  a  little 
World  by  itfelf,  and  all  Creatures,  as  far  as 
their  Underflanding  and  Abilities  will  let  them, 
endeavour  to  make  that  Self  happy  :  This  in 
all  of  them,  is  the  continual  Labour,  and 
feems  to  be  the  whole  Deiign  of  Life.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  in  the  Choice  of  Things  Men 
muft  be  determin'd  by  the  Perception  they 
have  of  Happinefs  -,  and  no  Perfon  can  com- 
mit or  fet  about  an  Adticn,  which  at  that 
then  prefent  time  feems  not  to  be  the  beft  to 
him. 

Hor, 
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Hor.  What  will  you  fay  then  to,  njidea  me- 
Mora  proboque,  deteriora  feqiior  ? 

Cleo.  That  6nly  fhews  the  Turpitude  of 
our  Inclinations.  But  Men  may  fay  what 
they  plcafe  :  Every  Motion  in  a  free  Agent 
which  he  does  not  approve  of,  is  either  con- 
yulfive,  or  it  is  not  his  j  I  fpeak  of  thofe  that 
'We  fubjed:  to  the  Will.  When  two  Things 
are  left  to  a  Perfon's  Choice,  it  is  a  Demon- 
ilration,  that  he  thinks  That  moft  eligible 
which  he  chufes,  how  contradidlory,  imper^- 
tinent  or  pernicious   foever   his  Reafon  for 

"chuiing  it  may  be  :  Without  this  there  could 
be  no  voluntary  Suicide-,  and  it  would  be  In- 
juftice  to  punifh  Men  for  their  Crimes. 

'?^''  Hor.  I  believe  every  Body  endeavours  to  be 
pleas'd ;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  Crea^ 
tures   of  the   fame  Species  fhould  differ   fo 

much  from  one  another,  as  Men  do  in  their 
Notions  of  Pleafure;  and  that  fome  of  them 

-ihould  take  Delight  in  what  is  the  greateft  A- 

^  verfion  to  others  :  All  aim  at  Happinefs,  but 

c'fhe  Queftion  is,   where  it  is  to  be  found. 

i-    Cleo,  It  is  with  complete  Felicity  in  this 

^World,  as  it  is  with  the  Philofopher's  Stone : 
Both  have  been  fought  after  many  different 

-  Ways,  by  wife  Men  as  well  as  Fools,  tho'  nei^ 
ther  of  them  has  been  obtain'd  hitherto :  But 

'  m  fearching  after  either,  diligent  Enquirers 
have  often  ftumbled  by  Chance  on  ufeful  Dif- 
coveries  of  Things  they  did  not  look  for-,  and 
which  human  Sagacity  labouring  with  Dc-- 
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fign  a  priori  never  would  have  detefted.  Mul- 
titudes of  our  Species  may,  in  any  habitable 
part  of  the  Globe,  aflill:  one  another  in  a  com- 
mon Defence,  and  be  rais'd  into  a  Body  poli^ 
tick,  in  which  Men  fhall  live  comfortably  to- 
gether for  many  Centuries,  without  being  ac- 
quainted with  a  thoufand  things,  that  if 
known  would  every  one  of  them  be  inftru- 
mental  to  render  the  Happinefs  of  the  Pub^ 
lick  more  complete,  according  to  the  common 
Notions,  Men  have  of  Happinefs.  In  one 
part  of  the  World  we  have  found  great  and 
flourifhing  Nations  that  knew  nothing  of 
Ships;  and  in  others,  Traffick  by  Sea  had  been 
in  ufe  above  two  thoufand  Years,  and  Navi^ 
gation  had  receiv'd  innumerable  Improve-^ 
ments,  before  they  knew,  how  to  fail  by  the 
help  of  the  Loadftone  :  It  would  be  jidiculous 
to  alledge  this  piece  of  Knowledge,  either  as 
a  Reafon,  why  Man  firft  chofe  to  go  to  Sea, 
or  as  an  Argument  to  prove  his  natural  Capa- 
city for  Maritime  Affairs.  To  raife  a  Garden, 
it  is  necelTary  that  we  fhould  have  a  Soil,  and 
a  Climate  fit  for  that  Purpofe  :  When  we 
have  thefe,  we  want  nothing  befides  Patience, 
but  the  Seeds  of  Vegetables,  and  proper  Cul- 
ture. Fine  Walks  and  Canals,  Statues,  Sum- 
mer-houfes.  Fountains  and  Cafkades  are  great 
Improvements  on  the  Delights  of  Nature;  but 
they  are  not  elfential  to  the  Exiftence  of  a 
Garden.  All  Nations  muft  have  had  mean 
Beginnings ;  and  it  is  in  thofe,  the  Infancy  of 
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them,  that  the  Sociablenefs  of  Man  is  as  con- 
spicuous as  it  can  be  ever  after.  Man  is  call'd 
a  Sociable  Creature  chiefly  for  two  Reafons ; 
Firfl,  becaufe  it  is  commonly  imagin'd,  that 
he  is  naturally  more  fond,  and  defirous  of  So- 
ciety, than  any  other  Creature.  Secondly,  be- 
caufe it  is  manifeft,  that  affociating  in  Men 
turns  to  better  Account,  than  it  poffibly  could 
do  in  other  Animals,  if  they  were  to  attempt 
it. 

Hor.  But  why  do  you  fay  of  the  firil,  that 
it  is  commonly  imagin'd  ;  is  it  not  true  then  ? 

Cko.  I  have  a  very  good  Reafon  for  this 
Caution.  All  Men  born  in  Society  are  cer- 
tainly more  defirous  of  it,  than  any  other  Ani- 
mal J  but  whether  Man  be  naturally  fo,  that's 
a  Quefliion  :  But,  if  he  was,  it  is  no  Excel' 
iency,  nothing  to  brag  of :  The  Love  Man  has 
for  his  Eafe  and  Security,  and  his  perpetual 
Delire  of  meliorating  his  Condition,  mufl  be 
fufficient  Motives  to  make  him  fond  of  Socie- 
ty J  confidering  the  neceffitous  and  helplefs 
Condition  of  his  Nature. 

Hor,  Don't  you  fall  into  the  fame  Error, 
which  you  fay  Hobbes  has  been  guilty  of^ 
when  you  talk  of  Man's  neceffitous  and  help- 
lefs Condition } 

Cko.  Not  at  all ;  I  fpeak  of  Men  and  Wo- 
men full  grown  ;  and  the  more  exteniive  their 
Knowledge  is,  the  higher  their  Quality,  and 
the  greater  their  PolTeffions  are,  the  more  ne- 
ceffitous and  helplefs  they  are  in  their  Nature. 
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A  Nobleman  of  25  or  30  Thoufand  Pounds  a 
Year,  that  has  three  or  four  Coaches  and  Six,and 
above  fifty  People  to  ferve  him,  is  in  his  Per-^ 
fon  confider'd  fingly,  abftradt  from  what  he 
pofleffes,  more  neceffitous  than  an  obfcure 
Man,  that  has  but  fifty  Pounds  a  Year,  and  is 
ufed  to  walk  a-foot :  So  a  Lady,  who  never 
ftuck  a  Pin  in  herfelf,  and  is  drefs'd  and  un- 
drefs'd  from  Head  to  Foot  like  a  joynted  Ba- 
by, by  her  Woman  and  the  Affiflance  of  an^ 
other  Maid  or  two,  is  a  more  helplefs  Crea- 
ture than  Doll  the  Dairy-Maid,  who  all  the 
Winter  long  dreffes  herfelf  in  the  Dark,  in 
lefs  time  than  the  other  beftows  in  placing  of 
her  Patches. 

Hon  But  is  the  Defire  of  meliorating  our 
Condition,  which  you  named,  fo  general,  that 
no  Man  is  without  it  ? 

Cko.  Not  one  that  can  be  called  a  fociablc 
Creature  5  and  I  believe  this  to  be  as  much  a 
Chara6terifi:ick  of  our  Species,  as  any  can  be 
named  :  For  there  is  not  a  Man  in  the  World, 
educated  in  Society,  who,  if  he  could  com- 
pafs  it  by  wifhing,  would  not  have  fomething 
added  to,  taken  from,  or  alter'd  in  his  Perfon, . 
Poffeffions,  Circumftances,  or  any  part  of  the 
Society  he  belongs  to.  This  is  what  is  not 
to  be  perceiv'd  in  any  Creature  but  Man  ; 
whofe  great  Induftry  in  fupplying  what  he 
calls  his  Wants,  could  never  have  been  known 
lb  well  as  it  is,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Un- 
ireafonablenefsj  as  well  as  Multiplicity,  of  his 
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Deiires.  From  all  which  it  is  manifeft,  that 
the  moft  civiliz'd  People  ftand  moft  in  need 
of  Society,  and  confequently  none  lefs  than 
Savages.  The  fecond  Reafon  for  which  I  faid 
Man  was  calFd  Sociable,  is,  that  aflbciating  to- 
gether turn'd  to  better  Account  in  our  Species, 
than  it  would  do  in  any  other,  if  they  were  to 
try  it.  To  find  out  the  Reafon  of  this,  we 
muft  fearch  into  humane  Nature  for  f^ach 
Qualifications  as  we  excel  all  other  Animals 
in,  and  which  the  Generality  of  Men  are  en- 
dued with,  taught  or  untaught :  But  in  doing 
this,  we  fhould  negledt  nothing  that  is  ob- 
fervable  in  them,  from  their  moil  early  Youth 
to  their  extreme  old  Age. 

Hor.  I  can't  fee,  why  you  ufe  this  Precau- 
tion, of  taking  in  the  whole  Age  of  Man; 
would  it  not  be  fufficient  to  mind  thofe  Qua- 
lifications which  he  is  pofTefs'd  of,  when  he 
is  come  to  the  height  of  Maturity,  or  his  great- 
eft  Perfediion  ? 

Cleo.  A  confiderable  part  of  what  is  call'd 
Docility  in  Creatures,  depends  upon  the  Plia- 
blenefs  of  the  Parts,  and  their  Fitnefs  to  be 
moved  with  Facility,  which  are  either  entire- 
ly loft,  or  very  much  impair'd,  when  they  are 
full  grown.  There  is  nothing  in  which  our 
Species  fo  far  furpalles  all  others,  than  in  the 
Capacity  of  acquiring  the  Faculty  of  Think- 
ing and  Speaking  well :  That  this  is  a  pecu- 
liar Property  belonging  to  our  Nature  is  very 
certairj,  yet  it  is  as  manifeft,  that  this  Capaci- 
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ty  vanifhes,  when  we  come  to  Maturity,  if 
till  then  it  has  been  negleded.  The  Terni 
of  Life  likewifc,  that  is  commonly  enjoy'd 
by  our  Species/  being  longer  than  it  is  in 
moil  other  Animals,  we  have  a  Prerogative 
above  them  in  point  of  Time ;  and  Man  has 
a  greater  Opportunity  of  advancing  in  Wif- 
dom,  though  not  to  be  acquired  but  by  his 
own  Experience,  than  a  Creature  that  lives 
but  half  his  Age,  though  it  had  the  fame 
Capacity.  A  Man  of  threefcore,  ceeteris  pa- 
ribus, knows  better  what  is  to  be  embraced  or 
avoided  in  Life,  than  a  Man  of  thirty.  What 
Mitio,  in  excufing  the  Follies  of  Youth,  faid 
to  his  Brother  Demea,  in  the  Adelphi,  ad  om- 
nia alia  Mtatefapimus  reBius,  holds  among 
Savages,  as  well  as  among  Philofophers,  It 
is  the  Concurrence  of  thefe,  with  other  Pro- 
perties, that  together  compofe  the  Sociablenefs 
of  Man, 

Hor,  But  why  may  not  the  Love  of  our 
Species  be  named,  as  one  of  thefe  Proper- 
ties ? 

Cleo.  Firil,  becaufe,  as  I  have  faid  already, 
it  does  not  appear,  that  we  have  it  beyond 
other  Animals  :  Secondly,  becaufe  it  is  out  of 
the  Queftion :  For  if  we  examine  into  the 
Nature  of  all  Bodies  Politick,  we  fhall  find, 
that  no  Dependance  is  ever  had,  or  Strefs  laid 
on  any  fuch  Affed:ion,  either  for  the  Raiiing 
or  Maintaining  of  them* 

Hor. 
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Hor.  But  the  Epithet  itfelf,  the  Signiiica* 
tion  of  the  Word,  imports  this  Love  to  one 
another;  as  is  manifeft  from  the  contrary. 
One  who  loves  Solitude,  is  averfe  to  Company  j 
or  of  a  fingular,  referv'd,  and  fullen  Temper, 
is  the  very  Reverfe  of  a  Sociable  Man. 

Cleo,  When  we  compare  fome  Men  to  o« 
thers,  the  Word,  I  own,  is  often  ufed  in  that 
Senfe  :  But  when  we  ipeak  of  a  Quality  pe- 
culiar to  our  Species,  and  fay,  that  Man  is  a 
Sociable  Creature,  the  Word  implies  no  more, 
than  that  in  our  Nature  we  have  a  certain 
Fitnefs,  by  which  great  Multitudes  of  us  co- 
operating, may  be  united  and  form'd  into  one 
Body ;  that  endued  with,  and  able  to  make 
Ufe  of,  the  Strength,  Skill,  and  Prudence  of 
every  Individual,  fhall  govern  itfelf,  and  a6t 
on  all  Emergencies,  as  if  it  was  animated  by 
one  Soul,  and  aduated  by  one  Will.  I  am 
willing  to  allow,  that  among  theMotives,  that 
prompt  Man  to  enter  into  Society,  there  is  a 
Defire  which  he  has  naturally  after  Compa- 
ny ;  but  he  has  it  for  his  own  Sake,  in  hopes 
of  being  the  better  for  it ;  and  he  would  ne- 
ver wifh  for,  cither  Company  or  any  thing 
clfe,  but  for  fome  Advantage  or  other  he  pro- 
pofes  to  himfelf  from  it.  What  I  deny  is, 
that  Man  naturally  has  fuch  a  Defire,  out  of 
a  Fondnefs  to  his  Species,  fuperiour  to  what 
other  Animals  have  for  theirs.  It  is  a  Com- 
pliment which  w^  commonly  pay  to  our- 
felyesj  but  there  is  ho  more  Reality  in  it,  than 

In 
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an  our  being  one  another's  humble  Servants  j 
and  I  inlift  upon  it,  that  this  pretended  Love  of 
our  Species,  and  natural  Affecftion  we  are  faid 
to  have  for  one  another,  beyond  other  Ani- 
mals, is  neither  inftrumental  to  the  Ereding 
of  Societies,  nor  ever  trufled  to  in  our  pru- 
dent Commerce  with  one  another,  when  af^ 
fociated,  any  more  than  if  it  had  no  Exi- 
gence. The  undoubted  Balis  of  all  Societies 
is  Government :  This  Truth,  well  examin'd 
into,  will  fUrnifli  us  with  all  the  Reafons  of 
Man's  Excellency,  as  to  Sociablenefs.  It  is 
evident  from  it,  that  Creatures,  to  be  rais'd 
into  a  Community,  muft,  in  the  firft  Place, 
be  governable  :  This  is  a  Qualification  that 
requires  Fear,  and  fome  degree  of  Under- 
flanding ;  for  a  Creature  not  fufceptible  of 
Fear,  is  never  to  be  govern'd  -,  and  the  more 
Senfe  and  Courage  it  has,  the  more  refradto- 
ry  and  uptradlable  it  will  be,  without  the  In- 
fluence of  that  ufeful  Paffion:  And  again. 
Fear  without  Underftanding  puts  Creatures 
only  upon  avoiding  the  Danger  dreaded,  with- 
out confidering  what  will  become  of  them- 
ielves  afterwards  :  So  wild  Birds  will  beat  out 
their  Brains  againfl  the  Cage,  before  they  will 
fave  their  Lives  by  eating.  There  is  great 
Difference  between  being  fubmiffive,  and  be- 
ing governable ;  for  he  who  barely  fubmits  to 
another,  only  embraces  what  he  diflikes,  to 
ihun  what  he  diflikes  more;  and  we  may  be 
«very  fubmiffive,  and  be  of  no  Ufe  to  the  Per- 
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{on  we  fubmit  to :  But  to  be  governable,  im- 
plies an  Endeavour  to  pleafe,  and  a  Willing- 
nefs  to  exert  ourfelves  in  behalf  of  the  Perfon 
that  governs :  But  Love  beginning  every  where 
at  Home,  no  Creature  can  labour  for  others, 
and  be  eafy  long,  whilil  Self  is  wholly  out  of 
the  Queftion :  Therefore  a  Creature  is  then  truly 
governable,  when,  reconcil'd  to  Submiffion,  it 
nas  learn'd  to  conftrue  his  Servitude  to  his 
own  Advantage  j  and  refts  fatisfy'd  with  the  Ac- 
count it  finds  for  itfelf,  in  the  Labour  it  per- 
forms for  others.  Several  kinds  of  Animals 
are,  or  may,  with  little  Trouble,  be  made 
thus  governable  j  but  there  is  not  one  Crea- 
ture fo  tame,  that  it  can  be  made  to  ferve  its 
own  Species,  but  Man ;  yet  without  this  he 
could  never  have  been  made  fociable. 

Hor.  But  was  not  Man,  by  Nature,  defign- 
ed  for  Society  ? 

Cleo.  We  know  from  Revelation  that  Man 
was  made  for  Society. 

Hor.  But  if  it  had  not  been  rcveal'd,  or 
you  had  been  a  Chinefe^  or  a  Mexican^  what 
would  you  anfwer  me  as  a  Philofopher  ? 

Cleo.  That  Nature  had  defign'd  Man  for 
Society,  as  fhe  has  made  Grapes  for  Wine. 

Hor.  To  make  Wine  is  an  Livention  of 
Man,  as  it  is  to  prefs  Oil  from  Olives  and 
other  Vegetables,    and  to    make   Ropes  of 


Qleo.  And  fo  it  is  to  form  a  Society  of  in- 
dependent Multitudes ;  and  there  is  nothing 
;that,re(juires  greater  Skill  Hor, 
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Hor.  But  is  not  the  Sociablenefs  of  Man 
the  Work  of  Nature,  or  rather  of  the  Author 
of  Nature,  Divine  Providence  ? 

Cko.  Without  doubt :  But  fo  is  the  innatej 
Virtue  and  peculiar  Aptitude  of  every  thing  j 
that  Grapes  are  fit  to  make  Wine,  and  Barley 
and  Water  to  make  other  Liquors,  is  the 
Work  of  Providence ;  but  it  is  human  Saga- 
city that  finds  out  the  Ufes  we  make  of  them : 
All  the  other  Capacities  of  Man  likewife,  as 
well  as  his  Sociablenefs,  are  evidently  derived 
from  God,  who  made  him:  Every  thing 
therefore  that  our  Induftry  can  produce  or 
compafs,  is  originally  owing  to  the  Author 
of  our  Being.  But  when  we  fpeak  of  the 
Works  of  Nature,  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
thofe  of  Art,  we  mean  fuch,  as  were  brought 
forth  without  our  Concurrence.  So  Nature 
in  due  Seafon  produces  Peas  -,  but  in  England 
you  cannot  have  them  green  in  January^ 
without  Art  and  uncommon  Indufcry.  What 
Nature  defigns,  jfhe  executes  herfelf :  There 
are  Creatures,  of  whom  it  is  vifible,  that  Na- 
ture has  defign'd  them  for  Society,  as  is  moft 
obvious  in  Bees,  to  whom  £he  has  given  In- 
ftinds  for  that  purpofe,  as  appears  from  the 
Effects.  We  owe  our  Being,  and  every  thing 
elfe,  to  the  great  Author  of  the  Univerfe  ;  but 
as  Societies  cannot  fubfift  without  his  preferv- 
ing  Power,  fo  they  cannot  exifl  without  the 
Concurrence  of  human  Wifdom :  All  of  them 
muft  have  a  Depcndance,  either  on  mutual 
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Compad,  or  the  Force  of  the  Strong,  exert- 
ing itfelf  upon  the  Patience  of  the  Weak. 
The  Difference  between  the  Works  of  Art, 
and  thofe  of  Nature,  is  fo  immenfe,  that  it 
is    impoffible   not  to  know  them  afunder. 
Knowing,  a  priori^  belongs  to  God  only,  and 
Divine  Wifdom  a6ts  with  an  original  Certain- 
ty, of  which,  what  we  call  Demonflration, 
is  but  an  imperfeft,  borrow'd  Copy.  Amongft 
the  Works  of  Nature,  therefore,  we  fee  no 
Tryals  nor  EfTays ;  they  are  all  compleat,  and 
fuch  as  file  would  have  them,   at  the  firft 
Produdiion  ;  and,  where  fhe  has  not  been  in- 
terrupted, highly  finifh'd,  beyond  the  Reach 
of   our    Underllanding,    as    well   as   Senfes. 
Wretched  Man,  on  the  contrary,  is  fure   of 
nothing,  his  own  Exiftence  not  excepted,  but 
from  reafoning  apojieriori.   The  Confequence 
of  this  is,  that  the  Works  of  Art  and  human 
Invention  are  all  very  lame  and  defective,  and 
mofl  of  them  pitifully  mean  at  firfl :  Our 
Knowledge  is  advanced  by  flow  Degrees,  and 
fome  Arts  and  Sciences  require  the  Experi- 
ence of  many  Ages,  before  they  can  be  brought 
to  any  tolerable  Perfecflion.     Have  we  any 
Reafon  to  imagine,  that  the  Society  of  Bees, 
that  fent  forth  the  firfl  Swarm,  made  worfe 
Wax  or  Honey  than  any  of  their  Poflerity 
have  produced  fince  ?    And  again,  the  Laws 
of  Nature  are  fix'd  and  unalterable  :   In  all 
her  Orders  and  Regulations  there  is  a  Stabi- 
,  lity, 
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lity,  no  where  to  be  jnet  with  in  Things  o^ 
human  Contrivance  and  Approbation  5 

^id  placet  auf  odio  eft, quod  non  mutahile  credasf 

Is  it  probable,  that  amongft  the  Bees,  there 
has  ever  been  any  other  Form  of  Govern- 
ment, than  what  every  Swarm  fubmits  to 
now?  "What  an  infinite  Variety  of  Speculations, 
what  ridiculous  Schemes  have  not  been  pro- 
pofed  amongft  Men,  on  the  Subject  of  Go-- 
vernment  -,  what  Diflentions  in  Opinion,  and 
what  fatal  Quarrels  has  it  not  been  theOccalion 
of !  And,  which  is  the  beft  Form  of  it,  is  a 
Queftion  to  this  Day  undecided.  The  Pro- 
jedls,  good  and  bad,  that  have  been  ftated 
for  the  Benefit,  and  more  happy  Eftablifh- 
ment  of  Society,  are  innumerable  5  but  how 
fhort-fightcd  is  our  Sagacity,  how  fallible  hu- 
man Judgment !  What  has  feem'd  highly  ad*-^. 
vantageous  to  Mankind  in  one  Age,  has  often«j 
been  found,  to  be  evidently  detrimental  by  the~. 
fucceedingi  and  even  among  Contemporaries, 
what  is  rever'd  in  one  Country,  is  the  Abo-^  . 
mination  of  another.  What  Changes  have 
ever  Bees  made  in  their  Furniture  or  Archi- 
ted:ure  ?  Have  they  ever  made  Cells  that  were 
not  Sexangular,  or  added  any  Tools  to  thoie 
which  Nature  furnifh'd  them  with  at  the  Be- 
ginning ?  What  mighty  Strudhires  have  been 
rais'd,  what  prodigious  Works  have  been  per-^ 

formU 
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form'd  by  the  great  Nations  of  the  World ! 
Toward  all  thefe  Nature  has  only  found  Ma- 
terials }  the  Quarry  yields  Marble,  but  it  is 
the  Sculptor  that  makes  a  Statue  of  it.  To 
have  the  infinite  Variety  of  Iron  Tools  that 
have  been  invented,  Nature  has  given  us 
nothing  but  the  Oar,  which  £he  has  hid  in 
the  Bowels  of  the  Earth. 

Hor.  But  the  Capacity  of  the  Workmenj 
the  Inventors  of  Arts,  and  thofe  that  improv- 
ed them,  has  had  a  great  Share  in  bringing 
thofe  Labours  to  Perfedion ;  and  their  Geni- 
us they  had  from  Nature. 

Cleo.  So  far  as  it  depended  upon  the  Make 
of  their  Frame,  the  Accuracy  of  the  Ma- 
chine, they  had,  and  no  further ;  but  this  I 
have  allow'd  already ;  and  if  you  remember 
what  I  have  faid  on  this  Head,  you  will  find, 
that  the  Part,  which  Nature  contributed  to- 
ward the  Skill  and  Patience  of  every  fmgle 
Perfon,  that  had  a  Hand  in  thofe  Works, 
was  very  inconfiderable. 

Hor.  If  I  have  not  mifunderftood  you,  you 
would  infinuate  two  Things  :  Firft,  that  the 
Fitnefs  of  Man  for  Society,  beyond  other  A- 
nimals,  is  fomething  real  j  but  that  it  is  hard- 
ly perceptible  in  Individuals,  before  great 
Numbers  of  them  are  joyn'd  together,  and 
artfully  manag'd.  Secondly,  that  this  real 
Something,  this  Sociablenefs,  is  a  Compound, 
that  confifts  in  a  Concurrence  of  feveral 
ThingSj  and  not  in  any  one  palpable  Qua- 
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lity,  that  Man  is  endued  with,  and  Brutes  are 
defticute  of. 

Cleo.  You  are  perfedlly  right :  Every  Grape 
contains  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Juice,  and  when 
great  Heaps  of  them  are  fqueez'd  together, 
they  yield  a  Liquor,  which  by  skillful  Ma- 
nagement may  be  made  into  Wine  :  But  if 
we  confider,  how  neceflary  Fermentation  is 
to  the  Vinolity  of  the  Liquor,  I  mean,  how 
elTential  it  is  to  its  being  Wine  j  it  will  be 
evident  to  us,  that  without  great  Impropriety 
of  Speech,  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  in  every 
Grape  there  is  Wine. 

Hor.  Vinofity,  fo  far  as  it  is  the  Effedt  of 
Fermentation,  is  adventitious ;  and  what  none 
of  the  Grapes  could  ever  have  receiv'd,  whilft 
they  remain'd  fingle ;  and  therefore,  if  you 
would  compare  the  Sociablenefs  of  Man  to 
the  Vinofity  of  Wine,  you  muft  fhew  me, 
that  in  Society  there  is  an  Equivalent  for  Fer- 
mentation ;  I  mean,  fomething  that  individual 
Perfons  are  not  aftually  polTefs'd  of,  whilft 
they  remain  fingle,  and  which,  likewiie,  is 
palpably  adventitious  to  Multitudes,  when 
joyn'd  together;  in  the  fame  manner  as  Fer- 
mentation is  to  the  Juice  of  Grapes,  and  as 
neceffary  and  efiTential  to  the  compleating  of 
Society,  as  that  is,  that  fame  Fermentation, 
to  procure  the  Vinofity  of  Wine. 

Cleo.  Such  an  Equivalent  is  demonftrable  in 

mutual  Comfnerce :  for  if  we  examine  every 

.Faculty  and  Qualification^  from  and  for  which 
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.  we  judge  and  pronounce  Man  to  be  a  fociable 
Creature  beyond  other  Animals,  we  fhall  find, 
that  a  very  conliderable,  if  not  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Attribute  is  acquired,  and  comes 
upon  Multitudes,  from  their  converfing  with 
one  another.  Fabricando  fabri  Jimus.  Men 
become  fociable,  by  living  together  in  Society. 
Natural  AiFedion  prompts  all  Mothers  to 
take  Care  of  the  Off-fpring  they  dare  own ; 
&i  far  as  to  feed  and  keep  them  from  Harm, 
whilft  they  are  helplefs :  but  where  People  are 
poor,  and  the  Women  have  no  Leifure  to  in- 
dulge themfelves  in  the  various  Expreffions  of 
their  Fondnefs  for  their  Infants,  which  fond- 
ling of  them  ever  encreafes,  they  are  often 
very  remifs  in  tending  and  playing  with  them; 
and  the  more  healthy  and  quiet  fuch  Children 
are,  the  more  they  are  neglecSted.  This  want 
of  pratling  to,  and  ftirring  up  the  Spirits  in 
Babes,  is  often  the  principal  Caufe  of  an  invin- 
cible Stupidity,  as  well  as  Ignorance,  when 
they  are  grown  up  5  and  we  often  afcribe  to 
natural  Incapacity,  what  is  altogether  owing 
to  the  Negledt  of  this  early  Inftrud:ion.  We 
have  fo  few  Examples  of  human  Creatures, 
that  never  convers'd  with  their  own  Species, 
that  it  is  hard  to  guefs, what  Man  would  be,  en- 
tirely untaught ,  but  we  have  good  Reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  Faculty  of  Thinking  would 
be  very  imperfedt  in  fuch  a  one,  if  we  confi- 
der;  that  the  greateft  Docility  can  be  of  no 
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ufe  to  a  Creature,  whilft  it  has  nothing  tc^ 
imitate,  nor  any  body  to  teach. 

Hor.  Philofophers  therefore  are  very  wifely 
employ'd,  when  they  difcourfe  about  the  Laws 
of  Nature  j  and  pretend  to  determine,  what  a, 
Man  in  the  State  of  Nature  would  think,  and 
which  way  he  would  reafon,  concerning  him- 
felf  and  the  Creation,  uninftrufted. 

Cleo.  Thinking,  and  Reafoning  juftly,  as 
Mr.  Lock  has  rightly  obferved,  require  Time 
and  Pradlice.  Thofe  that  have  not  ufed  them- 
felves  to  thinking,  but  jufl  on  their  prcfent  Ne- 
ceiTities,  make  poor  Work  of  it,  when  they 
try  beybnd  that.  In  remote  PartSj  and  fuch 
as  are  leaft  inhabited,  we  fhall  find  our  Species 
come  nearer  the  State  of  Nature,  than  it  does 
in  and  near  great  Cities  and  confiderablc 
Towns,  even  in  the  moft  civiliz'd  Nations. 
Among  the  mofl  ignorant  of  fuch  People,  you 
may  learn  the  Truth  of  my  AfTertion  j  talk  to 
them  about  any  thing,  that  requires  abftrad: 
Thinking,  and  there  is  not  one  in  Fifty  that 
will  underfland  you,  any  more  than  a  Horfe 
would ;  and  yet  many  of  them  are  ufeful  La- 
bourers, and  cunning  enough  to  tell  Lies,  and 
deceive.  Man  is  a  rational  Creature,  but  he 
is  not  endued  with  Reafon  when  he  comes  in- 
to the  World  j  nor  can  he  afterwards  put  it 
on  when  he  pleaies,  at  once,  as  he  may  a  Gar- 
ment. Speech  like  wife  is-^a  Cha  raster  iftick 
of  our  Species,  but  no  Man  is  born  with  it; 

and 
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nnd  a  dozen  Generations  proceeding  from  two 
Savages  would  not  produce  any  tolerable  Lan- 
guage j  nor  have  we  reafon  to  believe,  that  a 
Man  could  be  taught  to  fpeak  after  Five  and 
Twenty,  if  he  had  never  heard  others  before 
that  time. 

Hor.  The  Neceffity  of  teaching,  whilft  the 
Organs  are  fupple,  and  eafily  yield  to  Impref- 
iion,  which  you  have  fpoke  of  before,  I  be- 
lieve is  of  great  Weight,  both  in  Speaking  and 
Thinking :  but  could  a  Dog,  or  a  Monkey, 
ever  be  taught  to  ipeak  ? 
'.Cko.  I  believe  not  J  but  I  don't  think,  that 
Creatures  of  another  Species  had  ever  the  Pains 
beftow'd    upon    them,   that   fome   Children 
have,  before  they  can  pronounce  one  Word. 
Another  thing  to  be  conlider'd  is,  that  tho* 
fomc  Animals  perhaps  live  longer  than  we  do, 
there  is  no  Species  that  remains  young  fo  long 
as  ours  -,  and  befides  what  we  owe  to  the  fu- 
perior  Aptitude  to  learn,  which  we  have  from 
the  great  Accuracy  of  our  Frame  and  inward 
Stru(5ture,  we  are  not  a  little  indebted  for  our 
Docility,  to  the  Slownefs  and  long  Gradation 
of  our  Encreafe,  before  we  are  full  grown : 
the  Organs  in  other  Creatures  grow  flifF,  be- 
fore ours  are  come  to  half  their  Perfedion. 

Hor.  So  that  in  the  Compliment  we  make 
to  our  Species,  of  its  being  endued  with  Speech 
and  Sociablenefs,  there  is  no  otherReality ;  than 
that  by  Care  and  Induflry  Men  may  be  taught 
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to  fpeak,  and  be  made  fociable,  if  the  DifcW 
pline  begins  when  they  are  are  very  young,    v 

Cko.  Not  otherwise.  A  thoufand  of  iM^' 
Species  all  grown  up,  that  is  above  Five  and 
Twenty,  could  never  be  made  fociable,  if 
they  had  been  brought  up  wild,  and  were  aU 
Strangers  to  one  another. 

Hor.  I  believe  they  could  not  be  civilis'd,  if 
their  Education  began  fo  late. 

Cko.  But  I  mean  barely  fociable,  as  it  is 
the  Epithet  peculiar  to  Man  -,  that  is,  it  would 
be  impoflible  by  Art  to  govern  them,  any 
more  than  fo  many  wild  Horfes,  unlefs  you 
had  two  or  three  times  that  Number  to  watch 
and  keep  them  in  awe.  Therefore  it  is  high- 
ly probable,  that  moft  Societies,  and  Begin- 
nings of  Nations,  were  form'd  in  the  Manner 
Sir  William  temple  fuppofes  it ;  but  nothing 
near  fo  fail :  and  I  wonder  how  a  Man  of  his 
unqueftionable  good  Senfe  could  form  an  Idea 
of  Juflice,  Prudence,  and  Wifdom,  in  an  un- 
taught Creature  ;  or  think  of  a  civilis'd  Man, 
before  there  was  any  Civil  Society,  and  even 
before  Men  had  commenc'd  to  afTociate. 

Hor.  I  have  read  it,  I  am  fure,  but  I  doii^ 
remember  what  it  is  you  mean. 

Cko.  He  is  juft  behind  you :  the  third  Shelf 
from  the  Bottom;  the  firft  Volume:  pray 
reach  it  me,  it  is  worth  your  hearing.—  It  is 
in  his  EfTay  on  Government.  Here  it  is.  For 
^  %e  conjider  Man  multiplying  his  Kind  by  the 
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Btrthof  many  Children^  and  his  Cares  by  pro^  ^ 
'uiding  even  neceJJ'ary  Food  for  them^  'till  they 
are  able  to  do  it  for  themfelves  (which  happens 
much  later  to  the  Generations  of  Msn,  and 
makes  a  much  longer  Dependence  of  Children 
ttpon  Parents^  than  we  can  obferve  among  any 
ether  Creatures ;)  if  we  confider^  not  only  the 
Cares^  but  the  Indufry  he  is  forced  to^  for  the 
necejfary  Suftenance  of  his  helplefs  Broody  either 
in  gathering  the  natural  Fruits,  or  raifing  thofe 
which  are  purchased  with  Labour  and  T!oil:  if, 
he  be  forced  for  Supply  of  this  Stock,  to  catch  the 
tamer  Creatures,  and  hunt  the  wilder fometimes  to 
exercife  his  Courage  in  defending  his  little  Fami^ 
ly,  and  fighting  with  the  firong  and  favage 
Beafisy  (that  would  prey  upon  him,  as  he  does  up- 
on the  weak  and  the  mild:)  if  wefuppofe  him 
difpofing  with  Difcretion  and  Order,  whatever 
he  gets  among  his  Children,  according  to  each  of 
their  Hunger  or  Need-,  fometimes  laying  up  for 
to-morrow,  ^what  was  more  than  enough  for  to- 
day, at  other  times  ptJtching  himfelf  rather 
than  fuffering  any  of  them  Jhould  want. — — 

Hor.  This  Man  is  no  Savage,  or  untaught 
Creature;  he  is  fit  to  be  a  Juflice  of  Peace. 

Cleo.  Pray  let  me  go  on,  I  fball  only  read 
this  Paragraph :  and  as  each  of  them  grows  up^ 
and  able  to  fhare  in  the  common  Support,  teachr- 
ing  them,  both  by  hefjon  and  Example,  what  he 
is  now  to  do,  as  the  Son  of  his  Family,  and  what 
hereafter,  as  the  Father  of  another;  inJlruBing 
them  alh  what  ^(^lities  are  good^  and  what  are 
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ill,  for  their  Health  and  Life,  or  commorr  Bom"- 
€ty  (which  will  certainly  comprehend  whate'oer 
is  generally  efeenid  Virtue  or  Vice  among  Men) 
cherijhing  and  encouraging  Difpoftions  to  the 
good,  disfa'uouring  andpunijhing  thofe  to  the  ill  z, 
And  laflly,  among  the  various  Accidents  of  Life ^ 
lifting  up  his  Eyes  to  Heaven,  when  the  Earth 
affords  him  no  Relief-,  and  having  Recourfe  to 
a  higher  and  a  greater  Nature,  whenever  he 
finds  the  Frailty  of  his  own:  we  mufi  needs 
conclude,  that  the  Children  of  this  Man  cannot 
fail  of  being  bred  up  with  a  great  Opinion  of 
his  Wifdom,  his  Goodnefs,  his  Valour,  and  his 
Piety,  And  if  they  fee  confiant  Plenty  in  the 
Family,  they  believe  well  of  his  Fortune  too. 

Hor.  Did  this  Man  fpring  out  of  the  Earthy 
I  wonder,  or  did  he  drop  from  the  Sky  ? 

Cleo.  There  is  no  manner  of  Abfurdity  in 
fuppofing 

Hor.  The  Difcuffion  of  this  would  too  far 
engage  us :  I  am  fure,  I  have  tired  you  already 
with  my  Impertinence. 

Cleo.  You  have  pleas'd  me  extremely:  the 
Queftions  you  have  ask'd,  have  all  been  very 
pertinent,  and  fuch  as  every  Man  of  Senie 
would  make,  that  had  not  made  it  his  Buiinefs 
to  think  on  thefe  Things.  I  read  thatPaffage  on 
purpofe  to  you,  to  make  fome  ufe  of  it  j  but  if 
you  are  weary  of  the  Subjedl,  I  will  not  tref*» 
pafs  upon  your  Patience  any  longer. 

Hor.  You  miftake  me;  I  begin  to  be  fond 
of  the  SubJ€<5t:  but  before  we  talk  of  it  any 

furtherj 
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further,  I  have  a  mind  to  run  over  that  ElTay 
again  j  it  is  a  great  while  lince  I  read  it,  and 
after  that  I  fhall  be  glad  to  refume  the  Dif- 
courfe ;  the  fooner  the  better.  I  know  you  are 
a  Lover  of  fine  Fruit,  if  you'll  dine  with  me 
to-morrow,  I'll  give  you  an  Ananas, 

Cleo.  I  love  your  Company  fo  well,  that  I 
can  refufe  no  Opportunity  of  enjoying  it. 

Hor.  A  Revoir  then. 

Cleo.  Your  Servant, 
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Horatio   and 


Cleomenes.  '-• 

1 T  excells  every  thing ;  it  is  cxtreme-r 
ly  rich  without  being  lufcious,  and 
I  know  nothing,  to  which  I  can 
compare  the  Tafte  of  it :  to  me  it 
feems  to  be  a  Colledlion  of  different 
fine  Flavours,  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  fevc- 
ral  delicious  Fruits,  which  yet  arc  all  out-, 
done  by  it. 

Hor.  I  am  glad  it  pleas'd  you. 
Cleo.  The  Scent  of  it  likewife  is  wonder- 
fully reviving.     As  you  was  paring  it,  a  Fra- 
grancy  I  thought  perfum'd  the  Room  that 
was  perfedly  Cordial.  ..^^ 

Hor.  The  Infide  of  the  Rind  has  an  Oyli- 
nefs  of  no  difagreeable  Smell,  that  upon  hand- 
ling of  it  flicks  to  ones  Fingers  for  a  confider- 

able 
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able  time }  for  tho'  now  I  have  wafh'd  and 
wiped  my  Hands,  the  Flavour  of  it  will  not 
be  entirely  gone  from  them  by  to-morrow 
Morning. 

Cko.  This  was  the  third  I  ever  tafled,  of 
our  own  Growth:  the  Produ<5lion  of  them 
in  thefe  Northern  Climates,  is  no  fmall  In- 
ftance  of  human  Induftry,  and  our  Improve- 
ments in  Gard'ning.  It  is  very  elegant  to  en- 
joy the  wholfome  Air  of  temperate  Regions, 
and  at  the  fame  time  be  able  to  raife  Fruit  to 
its  higheffc  Maturity,  that  naturally  requires 
the  Sun  of  the  Torrid  Zone. 

Hor.  It  is  eafy  enough  to  procure  Heat, 
but  the  great  Art  confifts  in  finding  out,  and 
regulating  the  Degrees  of  it  at  pleafurej  with- 
out which  it  would  be  impoffible  to  ripen  an 
Ananas  here^  and  to  compafs  thi^  with  that 
Exa<ftnefs,  as  it  is  done  by  the  Help  of  T^her- 
momefers,  was  certainly  a  fine  Invention.— — • 

Cleo.  I  don't  care  to  drink  any  more. 
"Hor.  Juft  as  you  pleafe:  otherwife  I  was 
going  to  name  a  Health,  which  would  not 
have  come  mal  a  propos. 

Cleo.  Whofe  is  that,  pray  ? 
^'"'Hor.  I  was  thinking  on  the  Man,  to  whom 
We  are  in  a  great  meafiire  obliged  for  the 
Produdiion  and  Culture  of  the  Exotick,  we 
were  fpeaking  of,  in  this  Kingdom  ;  Sir  Mat-' 
thtw  Decker :  the  firft  Ananas,  or  Pine-apple, 
tliat  was  brought  to  Perfed:ion  in  England^ 
grew  in  his  Garden  at  i?/fi';;2oW.  .,    • 

Cleo, 
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Cleo.  With  all  my  Heart  -,  let  us  finifh  with 

that ;  he  is  a  Beneficent,  and,  I  believe,  a  very 

honeft  Man. 

Hor,  It  would  not  be  eafy  to  name  another, 
who  with  the  fame  Knowledge  of  the  World, 
and  Capacity  of  getting  Money,  is  equally 
difinterefted  and  inoffenfive.  • 

Cko,  Have  you  confider'd  the  Things  wc 
difcourfed  of  Yefterday  ? 

Hor.  I  have  thought  on  nothing  elfe,  finc^ 
I  faw  you :  This  Morning  I  went  through  the 
whole  EiTay,  and  with  rnore  Attention  than  I 
did  formerly  :  I  like  it  very  well  j  only  that 
Paffage  which  you  read  Yefterday,  and  fome 
others  to  the  fame  Purpofe,  I  cannot  reconcile? 
with  the  Account  we  have  of  Man's  Origin 
from  the  Bible  :  Since  all  are  Defcendants  ot 
Adam,  and  confequently  of  JSfoah  and  his  Po- 
fterity  :  how  came  Savages  into  the  World  ? 

Cleo.  The  Hiftory  of  the  World,  as  to  very 
ancient  Times,  is  very  imperfed: :  What  De- 
vaftations  have  been  made  by  War,  by  Pefti-, 
lence,  and  by  Famine  j  what  Diftrefs  fom^ 
Men  have  been  drove  to,  and  how  ftrangely 
our  Race  has  been  difpers'd  and  fcatter'd  over 
the  Earth,  fince  the  Flood,  we  don't  know. 

Hor.  But  Perfons  that  are  well  inftrudled^ 
themfelves,  never  fail  of  teaching  their  Chil- ' 
dren ;  and  we  have  no  Reafon  to  think,  that 
knowing,  civiliz'd  Men,  as  the  Sons  of  Noah 
,v/ere,  fhould  have  negledted  their  Offspring; 
but  it  is  altogether  incredible,  as  all  are  De- 
fcendants 
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Icendants  from  them,  that  fucceeding  Gene- 
rations, inftead  of  encrealing  in  Experience, 
and  Wifdom,  fhould  learn  backward,  and  ftill 
more  and  more  abandon  their  Broods,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  degenerate  at  lafl  to  what  you 
call  the  State  of  Nature. 

Cko.  Whether  you  intend  this  as  a  Sarca/m 
or  not,  I  don't  know  5  but  you  have  rais'd  no 
Difficulty  that  can  render  the  Truth  of  the 
facred  Hiftory  fufpedied.  Holy  Writ  has  ac- 
quainted us  with  the  miraculous  Origin  of 
our  Species,  and  the  fmall  Remainder  of  it 
after  the  Deluge  :  But  it  is  far  from  inform- 
ing us  of  all  the  Revolutions,  that  have  hap- 
pen'd  among  Mankind  fince  :  The  Old  Tefta- 
ment  hardly  touches  upon  any  Particulars, 
that  had  no  Relation  to  the  jews;  neither 
does  Mofes  pretend  to  give  a  full  Account  of 
every  thing  that  happen'd  to,  or  was  tranfadt- 
ed  by,  our  firft.  Parents :  He  names  none  of 
Adams  Daughters,  and  takes  no  Notice  of  fe- 
veral  Things,  that  muft  have  happen'd  in  the 
Beginning  of  the  World  j  as  is  evident  from  • 
Cam's  building  a  City,  and  feveral  other  Cir- 
cumftances ;  from  which  it  is  plain,  that  Mo- 
fes meddled  with  nothing  but  what  was  mate- 
rial, and  to  his  Purpofe^  which  in  that  part  of 
his  Hiftory  was  to  trace  the  Defcent  of  the 
Patriarchs,  from  the  firft  Man.  But  that  there 
are  Savages,  is  certain  :  Moft  Nations  of  Eu- 
rope have  met  with, wild  Men  and  Women  in 
feveral  Parts  of  the  World,  that  were  ignorant 
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of  the  ufe  of  Letters,  and  among  whom  they 
could  obferve  no  Rule  or  Government. 

Hor,  That  there  are  Savages,  I  don't  que-^ 
ftion  j  and  from  the  great  Number  of  Slaves^ 
that  are  yearly  fetch'd  from  Africa^  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  that  in  fome  Parts  there  mufk  be  vail 
Swarms  of  People,  that  have  not  yet  made  a 
great  hand  of  their  Sociablenefs :  But  how  to 
derive  them  all  from  the  Sons  oiNoah,  I  own, 
is  paft  my  Skill. 

Cleo.  You'll  find  it  as  difficult  to  account 
for  the  lofs  of  the  many  fine  Arts,  and  ufeflil 
Inventions  of  the  Ancients,  which  the  World 
has  certainly  fuflain'd.  But  the  Fault  I  find 
with  Sir  William  Temple,  is  in  the  Charadter 
of  his  Savage.  Jufl  Reafoning,  and  fuch  an 
orderly  way  of  proceeding,  as  he  makes  him 
ad:  in,  are  unnatural  to  a  wild  Man  :  In  fuch 
a  one,  the  Pailions  muft  be  boiflerous,  and 
continually  joflling  and  fucceeding  one  ano- 
ther 5  no  untaught  Man  could  have  a  regular 
way  of  thinking,  or  purfue  any  one  Defign 
with  Steadinefs. 

Hor.  You  have  flrange  Notions  of  our  Spe- 
cies :  But  has  not  a  Man,  by  the  time  that  he 
comes  to  Maturity,  fome  Notions  of  Right  and 
Wrong,  that  are  natural  ? 

Cleo.  Before  I  anfwer  your  Queflion,  I 
would  have  you  confider,  that  among  Savages, 
there  mufl  be  always  a  great  difference,  as  to 
the  Wildnefs  or  Tamenefs  of  them.  All  Crea- 
-tures  naturally  love  their  Offspring,    whilit 
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they  are  helplefs,  and  fo  does  Man:  But  in 
the  Savage  State  Men  are  more  liable  to  Ac- 
cidents and  Misfortunes,  than  they  are  in  So- 
ciety, as  to  the  rearing  of  their  young  ones; 
and  therefore  the  Children  of  Savages  muft 
very  often  be  put  to  their  Shifts,  fo  as  hardly 
to  remember,  by  the  time  that  they  are  grow^n 
up,  that  they  had  any  Parents.  If  this  hap- 
pens too  early,  and  they  are  dropt  or  loft,  be- 
fore they  are  four  or  five  Years  of  Age,  they 
muft  perifti ;  either  die  for  v^^ant,  or  be  de- 
vour'd  by  Beafts  of  Prey,  unlefs  fome  other 
Creature  takes  care  of  them.  Thofe  Orphans 
that  furvive,  and  become  their  ow^n  MafterS 
very  young,  muft,  w^hen  they  are  come  to 
Maturity,  be  much  v^^ilder  than  others,  that 
have  lived  many  Years  under  the  Tuition  of 
Parents. 

Hor.  But  w^ould  not  the  wildeft  Man,  you 
can  imagine,  have  from  Nature  fome  Thoughts 
of  Juftice  and  Injuftice  ? 

Cleo.  Such  a  one,  I  believe,  would  natural- 
ly, without  much  Thinking  in  the  Cafe,  take 
every  thing  to  be  his  own,  that  he  could  lay 
his  Hands  on. 

Hor.  Then  they  would  foon  be  undeceiv'd, 
if  two  or  three  of  them  met  together. 

Cleo.  That  they  would,  foon  difagree  and 
quarrel,  is  highly  probable  j  but  I  don't  believe, 
they  ever  would  be  undeceiv'd. 

JHor.  At  this  Rate,  Men  could  never  be 
form'd  into  an  aggregate  Body  :  How  came 
Society  into  the  World  ?  Cko. 
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Cko.  As  I  told  you,  from  private  Families^ 
but  not  without  great  Difficulty,  and  the  Con-^ 
currence  of  many  favourable  Accidents  -,  and 
many  Generations  may  pafs,  before  there  is 
any  Likelihood  of  their  being  form'd  into  a 
Society. 

Hor.  That  Men  are  form'd  into  Societies^ 
we  fee  :  But  if  they  are  all  born  with  that 
falfe  Notion,  and  they  can  never  be  unde- 
ceiv'd,  which  way  do  you  account  for  it  ? 

Cko.  My  Opinion  concerning  this  Matter, 
is  this.  Self-prefervation  bids  all  Creatures 
gratify  their  Appetites,  and  that  of  propagat- 
ing his  Kind  never  fails  to'  affedt  a  Man  in 
Health,  many  Years  before  he  comes  to  his 
full  Growth.  If  a  wild  Man  and  a  wild-  Wo- 
man fhould  meet  very  young,  and  live  toge- 
ther for  fifty  Years  undiflurb'd,  in  a  mild 
wholefome  Climate,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
Provilions,  they  might  fee  a  prodigious  Num- 
ber of  Defcendants :  For  In  the  wild  State  of 
Nature,  Man  multiplies  his  Kind  much  fail- 
er,  than  can  be  allow'd  of  in  any  regular  So- 
ciety :  No  Male  at  fourteen  would  be  long 
without  a  Female,  if  he  could  get  one  j  and 
no  Female  of  Twelve  would  be  refractory,  if 
applied  to  ;  or  remain  long  uncourted,  if 
there  were  Men. 

Hor.  Conlidering,  that  Confanguinity  would 
be  no  Bar  among  thefe  People,  the  Progeny 
of  two  Savages  might  foon  amount  to  Hun- 
dreds ;  All  this  I  can  grant  you  j  but  as  Pa- 

rents^ 
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lentSi  no  better  qualify*d,  could  teach  their 
Children  but  little,  it  would  be  impofTible 
for  them  to  govern  thefe  Sons  and  Daughters^ 
when  they  grew  up  j  if  none  of  them  had  a- 
ny  Notions  of  Right  or  Wrong  :  and  Society 
is  as  far  off  as  ever  ;  the  falfe  Principle,  which 
you  fay  all  Men  are  bofn  with^  is  ah  Obilacle 
liever  to  be  ilirmounted. 

Cleo.  From  that  falfe  Principle,  ^s  you  call 
it,  the  Right,  Men  naturally  claim  to  every 
thing  they  can  get,  it  muft  follow,  that  Mail 
will  look  upon  his  Children  as  his  Propertyj> 
and  make  fuch  ufe  of  them  as  is  niofl  Con-^^ 
iiflent  with  his  Intefefl. 

Hor.  What  is  the  Intereft  of  a  vv^ild  Maii| 
that  putfues  nothing  with  Steadinefs  ? 

Cleo.  The  Demand  of  the  predbmihatit  Pai^ 
fioh,  for  the  tiiiie  it  lafts. 

Hor.  T*hat  may  change  every  Moment^  arid 
fiich  Children  would  be  miferably  managed. 

Cko.  That's  tfiie ;  but  llill  managed  they 
would  be ;  I  mean,  they  would  be  kept  iindef, 
and  forc'd  to  do  as  they  were  bid,  at  leaft  till 
they  were  ftrong  enough  to  relift.  Natural 
AfFedion  would  prompt  a  wild  Mari  to  lovcj 
and  cherifh  his  Child  j  it  would  make  him 
provide  Food  and  other  NecefTaries  for  Kis 
SbUj  till  he  was  tetl  or  tw^elve  Years  old,  or 
perhaps  longer :  But  this  Affecftibn  is  not  thd 
only  Paffiori,  he  has  to  gratify  -,  if  his  Son  {Ird-* 
vokes  hirn  by  StubborriefSj  of  doing  other* 
wife  thaa  he  would  ha\^e  him>  this  Love  is 

t^  fufpended  | 
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fufpended;  and  if  his  Difpleafure  be  ilrong 
enough  to  raife  his  Anger,  which  is  as  natural 
to  him  as  any  other  Paffion,  it  is  ten  to  one, 
but  he'll  knock  him  down :  If  he  hurts  him 
very  much,  and  the  Condition,  he  has  put  his 
Son  in,  moves  his  Pity,  his  Anger  will  ceafej 
andy  natural  AfFed:ion  returning,  he'll  fondle 
him  again,  and  be  forry  for  what  he  has  done. 
Now  if  we  coniider,  that  all  Creatures  hate 
and  endeavour  to  avoid  Pain,  and  that  Bene- 
iits  beget  Love  in  all  that  receive  them,  we 
£hail  find,  that  the  Confcquence  of  this  Ma- 
nagement would  be  5  that  the  Savage  Child 
would  leani  to  love  and  fear  hisFather :  Thefe 
two  Paffions,  together  with  the  Efteem,  which 
we  naturally  have  for  every  thing  that  far  ex- 
cels us,  will  feldom  fail  of  producing  that 
Compound,  which  we  call  Reverence. 

Hor.  I  have  it  now;  you  have  open'd  my 
Eyes,  and  I  fee  the  Origin  of  Society,  as  plain 
as  I  do  that  Table. 

Cko.  I  am.  afraid  the  Profpe6t  is  not  fo  clear 
^er,  as  you  imagine. 

Hor.  Why  fo  ?  The  grand  Obilacles  are  re- 
mov'd  t  Untaught  Men,  it  is  true,  when  they 
■are  grown  up,  are  never  to  be  governed ,  and 
npiir  Subjection  is  never  lincere,  where  the  Su- 
|)erioFity  of  the  Governour  is  not  very.appa- 
fent :-  But  both  thefe  are  obviated;  the  Reve- 
rence vfe  have  for  a  Perfon,  when  we  are 
young,  is  ealily  continued  as  long  as  we  live  ^ 
^Md  where  Authority  is  once  acknowledg'dj, 

7  and 
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and  that  Acknowledgment  well  eflabiifh'd,  it 
cannot  be  a  difficult  Matter  to  govern.  If 
thiis  a  Man  may  keep  up  his  Authority  over 
his  Children,  he'll  do  it  ftill  with  greater  Eafe 
over  his  Grand-Children :  For  a  Child,  that 
has  the  leafl  Reverence  for  his  Parents,  will 
feldom  refufe  Homage  to  the  Perfon,  to  whom 
he  fees  his  Father  pay  it.  Befides,  a  Man's 
Pride  would  be  a  fufficient  Motive  for  him  td 
maintain  the  Authority  once  gain'd  j  and,  if 
fome  of  his  Progeny  proved  Refradory,  he 
would  leave  no  Stone  unturn'd,  by  the  help 
of  the  reft  to  reduce  the  Difobedient.  The 
old  Man  being  dead,  the  Authority  from  him 
would  devolve  upon  the  eldeft  of  his  Chil« 
dren,  and  fo  on. 

Cleo.  I  thought  you  would  go  on  too  faft.  If 
thfe  wild  Man  had  underftood  the  Nature  of 
Things,  and  been  endued  with  general  Know- 
ledge, and  a  Language  ready  made,  as  Adam 
was  by  Miracle,  what  you  fay,  might  have 
been  eafy  ;  but  an  ignorant  Creature,  that 
knows  nothing,  but  what  his  own  Experience 
has  taught  him,  is  no  more  fit  to  govern,  than 
he  is  fit  to  teach  the  Mathematicks. 

Hor.  He  would  not  have  above  one  or  two 
Children  to  govern  at  firft,  and  his  Experience 
Would  encreafe  by  degrees,  as  well  as  his  Fa- 
mily :  This  would  require  no  fuch  confum- 
mate  Knowledge. 

Cleo.  I  don't  fay  it  would :  An  ordinary  Ca- 
pacity,   of  a  Man  tollerably  Well  educated^ 

Q  2  would 
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lArould  be  fuffieient  to  begin  with ;  but  a  MaJi 
who  never  had  been  taught  to  curb  any  of  his 
taffions,  would  be  very  unfit  for  fuch  a  Task« 
He  would  make  his  Children,  as  foon  as  they 
were  able,  aflift  him  in  getting  Food,  and 
teach  them,  how  and  where  to  procure  it. 
Savage  thildren,  as  they  got  Strength,  would 
endeavour  to  imitate  every  Action  they  faw 
their  Parents  do,  and  every  Sound  they  heard  - 
them  make  ;  but  all  the  Inftrud:ions  they  re^ 
ceiv'd  would  be  eonfin'd  to  Things  immediate-^ 
ly  necefTary.  Savage  Parents  would  often  take 
Offence  at  their  Children,  as  they  grew  up, 
without  a  Caufe;  and  as  thefe  encreas'd  in 
Years,  fo  natural  Affe6:ion  would  decreafe  in 
the  other.     The  Confequence  would  be,  tha; 
the  Children  would  often  fuffer  for  Failings 
that  were  not  their  own.     Savages  would  of^ 
ten  difcover  Faults  in  the^Condudt  of  what 
was  paft  ;  but  they  would  not  be  able  to  e-^ 
flabliih  Rules  for  future  Behaviour,   which 
they  would  approve  of  themfelves  for  any 
Continuance ;   and  Want  of  Forefight  would 
be  an  inexhauilible  Fund  for  Changes  in  their 
Refolutions.     The  Savage's  Wife,  as  well  as 
himfelf,  would  be  highly  pleas'd  to  fee  their 
Daughters  impregnated,  and  bring  forth  j  and 
they  would  both  take  great  Delight  in  th^ir 
Grand- Children.  ir^oS  hluow 

Hor.  I  thought,  that  in  all  Creatures  the 
natural  Affediion  of  Parents  had  heea,)qon|i;iid 
to  their  own  young  ones*  />  -"^r-,-^  o-,- 
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■  €le(K  It  is  fo  in  all  but  Man  5  there  is  no 
Species  but  our^,  that  are  fo  conceited  of 
themfelves,  as  to  imagine  every  thing  to  be 
theirs.  The  Defire  of  Dominion  is  a  ne- 
ver-failing Confequence  q£  the  Pride,  that 
is  common  to  all  Men  5  and  which  the  Brat 
of  a  Savage  is  as  much  born  with,  as  the 
Son  of  an  Emperour.  This  good  Opinion, 
we  have  of  ourfelves,  makes  Men  not  only 
claim  a  Right  to  their  Children,  but  like- 
wife  imagine,  that  they  have  a  great  Share 
of  Jurifdidlion  over  their  Grand-Children, 
The  young  ones  of  other  Animals,  as  foon 
as  they  can  help  themfelves,  are  free  -,  but  the 
Authority,  which  Parents  pretend  to  have  o-* 
ver  their  Children,  never  ceafes :  How  general 
and  unreafonable  this  eternal  Claim  is  natu- 
rally in  the  Heart  of  Man,  we  may  learn  from 
the  Laws ;  which,  to  prevent  the  Ufurpation 
of  Parents,  and  refcue  Children  from  their 
Dominion,  every  civil  Society  is  forc'd  to 
make  5  limiting  paternal  Authority  f o  a  cer^ 
tain  Term  of  Years.  Our  Savage  Pair  would 
have  a  double  Title  to  their  Grand-Children, 
from  their  undoubt,e{|  Property  in  each  Pa^ 
rent  of  them ;  and  all  the  Progeny  being 
fprung  from  their  own  Sons  and  Daughters, 
without  Intermixture  of  Foreign  Blood,  they 
would  look  upon  the  whole  Race  to  be  their 
natural  VafTals ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the 
more  Knowledge  and  Capacity  of  reafqning 
jhis  fif ft  Couple  acquipd,  the  more  juft  and 
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iinqueftionable  their  Sovereignty  over  all  theip 
iDefcendants  would  appear  to  them,  tho'  they 
fhould  live  to  fee  the  fifth  or  fixth  Generation. 

Hor.  Is  it  not  ftrange,  that  Nature  {hould 
fend  us  all  into  the  World  vs^ith  a  vifible  De- 
fire  after  Government,  and  no  Capacity  for 
it  at  all  ? 

Cleo.  What  feems  ftrange  to  you,  is  an  un- 
deniable Inftance  of  Divine  Wifdom  :  For  if 
all  had  not  been  born  with  this  Defire,  all 
mufi:  have  been  deftitute  of  it ;  and  Multi- 
tudes could  never  have  been  form'd  into  Spr 
cieties,  if  fome  of  them  had  not  been  pof- 
fefied  of  this  Thirft  of  Dominion.  Crea- 
tures may  commit  Force  upon  themfelves^ 
they  may  learn  to  warp  their  natural  Appe- 
tites, and  divert  them  from  their  proper  Ob- 
Je£ts  5  but  peculiar  Infi:ind;s,  that  belong  to 
a  w^hole  Species,  are  never  to  be  acquir'd  by 
Art  or  Difcipline  ;  and  thofe  that  are  born 
without  them,  mufl  remain  deftitute  pf  thern 
for  ever.  Ducks  rpn  to  the  Water,  as  foon 
as  they  are  hatch'd,  but  you  can  never  make 
a  Chicken  fwim,  any  more  than  you  can  teach 
it  to  fuck. 

Hor,  I  underftand  you  very  well.  If  Prid^ 
had  not  been  innate  to  all  Men,  none  of 
them  could  ever  have  been  ambitious :  And 
as  to  the  Capacity  of  Governing,  Experience 
i!hews  us,  that  it  is  to  be  acquired  5  but  how 
to  bring  Society  into  the  World,  I  know  no 
^fiore  than  the  wild  Man  himfelf  What  yoii 
■    "  ■  "'"■"    ""         "^      '     ■  have' 
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have  fuggefted  to  me,  of  his  Unskilfulnefs, 
and  want  of  Power  to  govern  himfelf,   has 
quite  deftroy'd  all  the  Hopes  I  had  conceiv'd 
of  Society,    from  this  Family.     But  woul4 
.  Religion  have  no  Influence  upon  them  ?  PraVj, 
Jiow  came  that  into  the  World  ? 
Cleo.  From  God,  by  Miracle. 
Hor.  Obfcurum  per  ohjcurhis.     I  don't  un.-^ 
derfland  Miracles,  that  break  in  upon,  and 
fubvert  the  Order  of  Nature ;  and  I  have  no 
I^otion  of  Things  that  come  to  pais,  en  depit 
de  bonfens,  and  are  iuch  ;  that  judging  from 
found  Reafon  and  known  Experience,  all  wife 
Men  would  think  themfelves  mathematical^ 
ly  fure,  that  they  could  never  happen. 

Cleo.  It  is  certain,  that  by  the  Word  Mira- 
cle, is  meant,  an  Interpofition  of  the  Divine 
Power,  when  it  deviates  from  the  common 
Courfe  of  Nature. 

Hor.  As  when  Matters,  eafily  combulliblej 
remain  whole  and  untouched,  in  the  Midft  of 
a  Fire,  fiercely  burning ;  or  Lions  in  Vigour, 
induflirioufly  kept  hungry,  forbear  eating 
what  they  are  moft  greedy  after.  Thefe  Mi- 
racles arc  ftrange  Things. 

Cko.  They  are  not  pretended  to  be  other- 
wife  ;  the  Etymology  of  the  Word  imports 
k ;  but  it  is  almoft  as  unaccountable,  that 
Men  {hould  disbelieve  them,  and  pretend  to 
be  of  a  Religion,  that  is  altogether  built  up^ 
0^  Miracles. 

0^4  ^^^f 
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-%^Hor,  But  when  I  ask'd  you  thiat  geiiera} 
Queftion,  why  did  you  confine  yourfelf  tq 
rcvieard  Religion  ?  ■ 
'■'ii- Cleo.  Becaufc  nothing,  in  my  Opinion,  de- 
ferves  the  Name  of  Religion,  that  has  not 
been  reveal'd  :  The  Jewifh  was  the  firft  that 
was  national,  and  the  Chriftian  the  next. 

Hor.  But  Abraham^  Nodhy  and  Adam  him- 
felf  were  no  Jews,  and  yet  they  had  Reli- 
gion, r. 
i-i  Cleo.  No  other,  than  what  was  rcveal'dtC) 
them.  God  appear'dto  our  firft  Parents,  and 
gave  them  Commands,  immediately  after  he 
had  created  them :  The  fame  Intercoui^e  was 
continiied  between  the  Supream  Being  and 
the  Patriarchs;  but  the  Father  ot  Abraham 
was  an  Idolater. 

wi  Hot.  But  the  Mgyptians,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans  had  Religion,   as  well   as  the 

yews.  -'         ' ■     'i^'J'  -buiJ-    'ili£>Vrt 

Cleo.  Their  grofs  Idolatry^  and  &>mi!mblB 
Worlhip,  I  call  Superftition. 

Hor.  You  may  be  as  partial  as  you  pleafe, 
but  they  all  call'd  their  Worfhip  Religion,  as 
well  as  we  do  ours.  You  fay,  Man  brings 
nothing  with  him,  but  his  Paffions ;  and 
when  I  ask'd  you,  how  Religion  came  inti) 
the  World,  I  meant,  ^vhat  is  there  in  Man*s 
Nature,  that  is  not  acquired,  from  which  he 
has  a  Tendency  to  Religion ;  what  is  it,  that 
difpofes  him  to  it  I         ^  '         igii<<^d^ 

:  CM,  .Fear,      '  '  ...:'}.-.  ^>r 
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b-'Hor.  How !  Primus  in  or  be  Deos  fecif'Si^ 
mor  :  Are  you  of  that  Opinion  ?         •  r^-jj/p 

Cko,  No  Man  upon  Earth  lefs :  But  that 
noted  Epicurean  Axiom,  which  irreligious 
Men  are  fo  fond  of,  is  a  very  poor  one;  and 
it  is  filly,  as  well  as  impious,  to  fay,  that 
Fear  made  a  God  i  you  may  as  jullly  fay, 
that  Fear  made  Grafs,  or  the  Sun  and  the 
Moon  :  But  when  I  am  fpeaking  of  Savages, 
it  is  not  clafhing,  either  with  good  Senfe,  nor 
the  Chriilian  Religion,  to  aflert ;  that,  whilft 
fuch  Men  are  ignorant  of  the  true  Deity,  and 
yet  very  defedive  in  the  Art  of  Thinking 
and  Reafoning,  Fear  is  the  Paflion,  that  firft 
gives  them  a|i  Opportunity  of  entertaining 
ibme  glimmering  Notions  of  an  invifible 
Power ;  which  afterwards,  as  by  Practice  and 
Experience  they  grow  greater  Proficients,  and 
become  more  perfed:  in  the  Labour  of  the 
Brain,  and  the  Exercife  of  their  highefi:  Fa- 
<:ulty,  will  infallibly  lead  them  to  the  certain 
Knowledge  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  Being  5 
whofe  Power  and  Wifdom  will  always  appear 
the  greater,  and  more  flupendious  to  them, 
the  more  they  themfelves  advance  in  Know- 
ledge and  Penetration  ;  though  both  fhould 
be  carried  on  to  a  much  higher  Pitch,  than 
it  is  pofllble  for  our  limited  Nature  ever  to 
arrive  at. 

Hor.  I  beg  your  Pardon  for  fufpeding  you ; 
though  I  am  glad  it  gave  you  an  Opportuni- 
ty of  explaining  yourfelf,    Th?  Wprd  Fear, 

without 
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without  any  Addition,  founded  very  harlli  j 
and  even  now  I  cannot  conceive,  how  an  in- 
vifible  Caufe  fhould  become  the  Objed  of  a 
Man's  Fear,  that  fhould  be  fo  entirely  un- 
taught, as  you  have  made  the  iirft  Savage  : 
Which  Way  can  any  thing  invifible,  and  that 
affeds  none  of  the  Senfes,  make  an  ImpreiE- 
on  upon  a  wild  Creature  ? 

Cleo.  Every  Mifchief  and  every  Difafter 
that  happens  to  him,  of  which  the  Caufe  is 
not  very  plain  and  obvious;  exceilive  Heat 
and  Cold ;  Wet  and  Drought,  that  are  oifen- 
five;  Thunder  and  Lightning,  even  when 
they  do  no  vilible  Hurt ;  Noifes  in  the  dark, 
Obfcurity  itfelf,  and  every  thing  that  is  fright^ 
ful  and  unknown,  are  all  adminiftring  and 
contributing  to  theEftablifhment  of  this  Fear. 
The  wildeil  Man,  that  can  be  conceiv'd,  by 
the  time  that  he  came  to  Maturity,  would 
be  wife  enough  to  know,  that  Fruits  and  o- 
ther  Eatables  are  not  to  be  had,  either  always, 
or  every  where  :  This  would  naturally  put 
him  upon  hoarding,  when  he  had  good  Store : 
His  Provifion  might  be  fpoil'd  by  the  Rain ; 
he  would  fee  that  Trees  were  blafled,  and 
yielded  not  always  the  fame  Plenty:  He 
might  not  always  be  in  Health,  or  his  young 
ones  might  grow  fick,  and  die^  without  any 
Wounds  or  external  Force  to  be  feen.  Some 
of  thefe  Accidents  might  at  iirft  efcape  his 
Attention,  or  only  alarm  his  weak  Under- 
llanding,  without  occafioning  much  Refle<3:ir 
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m  for  fome  Timej  but  as  they  came  often, 
he  would  certainly  begin  to  fufped:  fome  in- 
vifible  Caufe  j  and,  as  his  Experience  encrea- 
fed,  be  confirm'd  in  his  Sufpicion.  It  is  like- 
wife  highly  probable,  that  a  Variety  of  diffe- 
rent Sufferings, ,  would  make  him  apprehend 
feveral  fuch  Caufes ;  and  at  laft  induce  him  to 
believe,  that  there  was  a  great  Number  of 
them,  which  he  had  to  fear.  What  would 
very  much  contribute  to  this  credulous  Dif- 
polition,  and  naturally  lead  him  into  fuch  a 
Belief,  is  a  falfe  Notion,  we  imbibe  very  ear- 
ly, and  which  we  may  obferve  in  Infants,  as 
foon  as  by  their  Looks,  their  Geftures,  and 
the  Signs  they  make,  they  begin  to  be  intel- 
ligible to  us. 

Hor.  What  is  that,  pray  ? 

Cko.  All  young  Children  feem  to  imagine, 
that  every  thing  thinks  and  feels  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  they  do  themfelves :  And,  that 
they  generally  have  this  wrong  Opinion  of 
Things  inanimate,  is  evident,  from  a  com- 
mon Practice  among  them  r  whenever  they 
labour  under  any  Misfortune,  which  their 
own  Wildnefs,  and  want  of  Care  have  drawn 
ppon  them.  In  all  fuch  Cafes,  you  fee  them 
angry  at  and  ftrike,  a  Table,  a  Chair,  the 
Floor,  or  any  thing  elfe,  that  can  feem  to 
have  been  acceffary  to  their  hurting  them- 
felves, or  the  Produdion  of  any  other  Blun- 
der, they  have  committed.  Nurfes,  we  fee, 
in  Compliance  to  their  Frailty,  feem  to  en- 

tertaia 
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tertain  the  fame  ridiculous  Sentiments  ;  and 
^^dtually  appcafe  wrathful  Brats,  by  pretend- 
ing to  take  their  Part :  Thus  you'll  often  fee 
them  very  ferious,  in  fcolding  at  and  beat* 
mg,  either  the  real  Objed:  of  the  Baby's  In-^ 
dignation,  or  fomething  elfe,  on  which  the 
Plame  of  what  has  happen'd,  may  be  thrown, 
with  any  Shew  of  Probability.  It  is  not  to 
be  imagin'd,  that  this  natural  Folly  fhould 
be  fo  eafily  cured  in  a  Child,  that  is  deftitute 
of  all  Inflrud:ion  and  Commerce  with  his 
own  Species,  as  it  is  in  thofe,  that  are  brought 
up  in  Society,  and  hourly  improv'd  by  con- 
verfing  with  others,  that  are  wifer  than  them- 
felves  3  af^d  I  am  perfua4ed,  that  a  wild  Man 
would  never  get  entirely  rid  of  jt,  whilil  he 
lived. 

Hor.  I  cannot  think  fo  meanly  of  human 
Underftanding. 

Cko.  Whence  came  the  Dryades  and  Har 
ma~Dryades  ?  how  came  it  ever  to  be  thought 
impious,  to  cut  down,  or  even  to  wound, 
large  venerable  Oaks,  or  other  ftately  Trees ; 
and  what  Root  did  the  Divinity  fpring  from, 
^'hich  the  Vulgar,  among  the  ancient  Hea^ 
thens,  apprehended  to  be  in  Rivers  and  Foun-- 
tains  ? 

Hor^^  From  the  Roguery  of  defigning  PrieftSj 
a^d  other  Impoftors,  that  invented  thofe  Lies, 
and  made  Fables  for  their  own  Advantage, 

Cleo.  But  ftill  it  mufb  have  been  want  of 
XJja5Jerflandin^ ;   and  . a  Tindure,  fome-  Re-' 
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tnainder  of  that  Folly,  which  is  difcover'd  in 
young  Children,  that  could  induce,  or  would 
fuffer  Men  to  believe  thofe  Fables.  Unlefs 
Fools  adtually  had  Frailties,  Knaves  could 
not  make  Ufe  of  them. 

Hor.  There  may  be  fomething  in  it ;  but, 
be  that  as  it  will,  you  have  own'd,  that  Man 
naturally  loves  thofe  he  receives  Benefits  from; 
therefore,  how  comes  it  j  that  Man,  finding, 
all  the  good  Things  he  enjoys,  to  proceed 
from  an  invifible  Caufe,  his  Gratitude  fhould 
not  fooner  prompt  him  to  be  religious,  than 
his  Fear  ?  :' 

Cleo.  There  are  feveral  fubftantial  Reafons, 
why  it  does  not.     Man  takes  every  thing  to 
be   his  own,   which  he  has  from  Nature! 
Sowing  and  Reaping,  he  thinks,  deferve  a 
Crop,  and  whatever  he  has  the  leaft  Hand 
in,  is  always  reckon'd  to  be  his.     Every  Art, 
and  every  Invention,   as  foon  as  we  know 
them,  are  our  Right  and  Property ;  and  what- 
ever we  perform  by  the  Affiftance  of  them,  is, 
by  the  Courtefy  of  the  Species  to  itfelf,  deem'd 
to  be  our  own.     We  make  Ufe  of  Fermenta- 
tion, and  all  the  Chymiftry  of  Nature;  with- 
out thinking  ourfelves  beholden  to  any  thing, 
but  our  own  Knowledge.     She  that  churms 
the  Cream,  makes  the  Butter  5  without  en- 
quiring into  the  Power,  by  which  the  thin 
lymphatick  Particles   are  forced  to  feparate 
themfelves,   and   Aide  away  from  the  more 
undtious.     In  brewing,  baking,  cooking,  and 

: :  almoll 
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almofl  every  thing  we  have  a  Hand  in,  f^^-^ 
ture  is  the  Drudge,  that  makes  all  the  Alte- 
rations, and  does  the  principal  Work  ;  yet 
all,  forfooth,  is  our  own.  From  all  which 
it  is  manifeft;  that  Man,  who  is  naturally  for 
making  every  thing  centre  in  himfelf,  muft, 
in  his  wild  State,  have  a  great  Tendency, 
and  be  very  prone  to  look  upon  every  thing, 
he  enjoys,  as  his  due  -,  and  every  thing  he 
meddles  with,  as  his  own  Performance.  It 
reqtiires  Knowledge  and  Refled;ion  j  and  a 
Man  muft  be  pretty  far  advanced  in  the  Art 
of  thinking  juflly,  and  reafoning  confequen- 
tially,  before  he  can,  from  his  own  Light, 
and  without  being  taught,  be  fenfible  of  his 
Obligations  to  God.  The  lefs  a  Man  knows, 
and  the  more  fhallow  his  Underftanding  is, 
the  lefs  he  is  capable,  either  of  enlarging  his 
Profpedt  of  Things,  or  drawing  Confequen- 
ces  from  the  little  which  he  does  know.  Raw, 
ignorant,  and  untaught  Men,  fix  their  Eyes 
on  what  is  immediately  before,  and  feldom 
look  further  than,  as  it  is  vulgarly  exprefs'd, 
the  length  of  their  Nofes.  The  wild  Man, 
if  Gratitude  moved  him,  would  much  fooner 
pay  his  Refpedts  to  the  Tree,  he  gathers  his 
Nuts  from,  than  he  would  think  of  an  Ac- 
knowledgment to  him  who  had  planted  it ; 
and  there  is  no  Property  fo  well  eftablifli'd  , 
but  a  civiliz'd  Man  would  fufped:  his  Title 
to  it  fooner,  than  a  wild  one  would  queftion 
the  Sovereignty  he  has  over  his  own  Breath, 

Another 
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Another  Reafon,  why  Fear  is  an  elder  Mo- 
tive to  Religion,  than  Gratitude,  is,  that  an 
untaught  Man  would  never  fufped:  3  that  the 
fame  Caufe,  which  he  receiv'd  Good  from, 
would  ever  do  him  Hurt ;  and  Evil,  without 
doubtj  would  always  gain  his  Attention  firfl. 

Hor.  Men,  indeed,  feem  to  remember  one 
ill  Turn,  that  is  ferv'd  them,  better  than  ten 
good  ones ;  one  Month's  Sicknefs,  better  than 
ten  Years  Health. 

Cleo.  In  all  the  Labours  of  Self-prelervati- 
on,  Man  is  intent  on  avoiding  what  is  hurt« 
ful  to  him ;  but  in  the  Enjoyment  of  what  is 
pleafant,  his  Thoughts  are  relax'd,  and  he  is 
^^oid  of  Care:  he  can  fwallow  a  thoufand 
Delights,  one  after  another,  without  asking 
Queftions  j  but  the  leaft  Evil  makes  him  in- 
quifitive,  whence  it  came,  in  order  to  fhun 
it.  It  is  very  material,  therefore,  to  linow 
the  Caufe  of  Evil;  but  to  know  that  of  Goodj 
which  is  always  welcome,  is  of  little  Ufe  ^ 
that  is,  fuch  a  Knowledge  feems  not  to  pro- 
mife  any  Addition  to  his  Happinefs.  When 
a  Man  once  apprehends  fuch  an  invilible  E- 
nemy,  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  appeafe,  and  make  him  his  Friend^ 
if  he  could  find  him  out  j  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, likewife,  that  in  order  to  this,  he  would 
fearch,  inveftigate,  and  look  every  where  a- 
bout  him  i  and  that  finding  all  his  Enquiries 
upon  Earth  in  vain,  he  would  lift  up  his 
Eyes  to  the  Sky. 
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Hor.  And  fo  a  wild  Man  might ;  and  look 
down  and  up  again,  long  enough,  before  he 
would  be  the  wifer.  I  can  eafily  conceive, 
that  a  Creature  mufl  labour  under  great  Per- 
plexities, when  it  actually  fears  fomething,  oi 
which  it  knows,  neither  what  is  it,  nor  where 
it  is ;  and  that,  though  a  Man  had  all  the 
Reafon  in  the  World  to  think  it  invifible,  he 
would  ftill  be  more  afraid  of  it  in  the  Dark, 
than  when  he  could  fee. 

Cko.  Whilft  a  Man  is  but  an.  imperfedi 
Thinker,  and  wholly  employ'd  in  furthering 
Self-prefervation,  in  the  moft  fimple  manner  -, 
and  removing  the  immediate  Obftacles  he 
meets  with,  in  that  Purfuit,  this  Affair,   per- 
haps^ affects  him  but  little^    but  when  he 
comes  to  be  a  tollerable  Reafoner,  arid  has 
Leifure  to  refled:,   it  mufl:  produce  ftrange 
Chimera's  and  Surmifes ;  and  a  wild  Couple 
would  not  converfe  together  long^  before  they 
would  endeavour  to  exprefs  their  Minds  to 
one  another,  concerning  this  Matter ;  and,  as 
in  Time  they  would  invent  and  agree  upon 
certain    Sounds    of   Diftindlion   for    feveral 
Things,  of  which  the  Idea's  would  often  oc- 
cur; fo  I  believe,  that  this  invifible  Caufe 
would  be  one  of  the  firft,  which  they  would 
coin  a  Name  for.     A  wild  Man  and  a  wild 
Woman  would  not  take  lefs  Care  of  their 
helplefs  Brood,  than  other  Animals ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  imagin'd,   but  the  Children   thac 
were  brought  up  by  them,  tho*  without  In- 

^rudfon 
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flru(fi:ion  or  Difcipline,  would,  before  they 
were  ten  Years  old,  obferve  in  their  Parents 
this  Fear  of  an  invilible  Caufe  •  It  is  incredi- 
ble likewife^  conlidering,  how  much  Men 
differ  from  one  another  in  Features,  Com- 
plexion, and  Temper,  that  all  fhould  form 
the  fame  Idea  of  this  Caufe  -,  from  whence  it 
would  follow,  that  as  foon  as  any  coniidera^ 
ble  Number  of  Men  could  intelligibly  con- 
verfe  together,  it  would  appear^  that  there 
were  different  Opinions  among  them,  con- 
cerning the  invifible  Caufe  :  The  Fear  and 
Acknowledgment  of  it  being  univerfal,  and 
Man  always  attributing  his  own  Paffions  to 
every  thing,  which  he  conceives  to  think,  e- 
very  body  would  be  foUicitous  to  avoid  the 
Hatred  and  Ill-will,  and,  if  it  was  poffible, 
to  gain  the  Friendfliip  of  fuch  a  Power.  If 
we  confider  thefe  Things,  and  what  we  know 
of  the  Nature  of  Man,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
conceived,  that  any  confiderable  Number  of 
our  Species  could  have  any  Intercourfe  toge- 
ther long,  in  Peace  or  otherwife,  but  willful 
Lies  would  be  rais'd,  concerning  this  Power, 
and  fome  would  pretend  to  have  feen  or  heard 
it.  How  different  Opinions  about  invifible 
Power,  may,  by  the  Malice  and  Deceit  of 
Impoftors,  be  made  the  Occalion  of  mortal 
Enmity  among  Multitudes,  is  eafily  account- 
ed for.  If  we  want  Rain  very  much,  and  I 
can  be  perfuaded,  that  it  is  your  Fault  we 
have  none, 'there  needs  no  greater  Caufe  to 
.  '"  R  quarrel  3 
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quarrel  5  and  nothing  has  happened  in  the 
World,  of  Prieftcraft  or  Inhumanity,  Folly 
or  Abomination,  on  religious  Accounts,  that 
cannot  be  folved  or  explained,  with  the  leaft 
Trouble,  from  thefe  Data^  and  the  Principle 
of  Fear. 

Hor.  I  think  I  muft  yield  to  you,  that  the 
firft  Motive  of  Religion,  among  Savages,  was 
Fear  -,  but  you  muft  allow  me,  in  your  Turn, 
that  from  the  general  Thankfulnefs,  that  Na- 
tions have  always  paid  to  their  Gods,  for  fig- 
nal  Benefits  and  Succefs;  the  many  Heca-^ 
tombs  that  have  been  ofFer'd  after  Victories  5 
and  the  various  Inftitutions  of  Games  and  Fe- 
Ilivals ;  it  is  evident,  that,  when  Men  came 
to  be  wifer,  and  more  civilized,  the  greateft 
Part  of  their  Religion  was  built  upon  Gra^ 
titude. 

Cleo.  You  labour  hard,  I  fee,  to  vindicate 
the  Honour  of  our  Species  j  but  we  have  no 
fuch  Caufe  to  boaft  of  it  j  and  I  fhall  demon- 
flrate  to  you,  that  a  well-weigh'd  Confidera- 
tion,  and  a  thorough  Underftanding  of  our 
Nature,  will  give  us  much  lefs  Reafon  to  ex* 
ult  in  our  Pride,  than  it  will  furnifh  us  with, 
for  the  Exercife  of  our  Humility.  In  the  firft 
place,  there. is  no  Difference  between  the  ori- 
ginal Nature  of  a  Savage,  and  that  of  a  civi- 
lized Man :  They  are  both  born  with  Fears 
and  neither  of  them,  if  they  have  their  Senfes 
about  them,can  live  many  YearSjbut  an  invifible 
Eewer,^  wilj^  at  one  Time  or  other,  become 
i:-  the 
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the  Objed:  of  that  Fear ;  and  this  will  hap- 
pen to  every  Man,  whether  he  be  wild  and 
alone,  or  in  Society,  and  under  the  beft  Dif- 
cipline.  We  know  by  Experience,  that  Em- 
pires, States,  and  Kingdoms,  may  excell  in 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Politenefs,  and  all  worldly 
Wifdom,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  Slaves  to 
the  grofleft  Idolatry,  and  fubmit  to  all  the  In-^' 
eonfiftencies  of  a  falfe  Religion.  The  moft 
civiliz'd  People  have  been  as  foolifli  and  ab- 
furd  in  Sacred  Worfhip,  as  it  is  poffible  for 
any  Savages  to  be ;  and  the  firfl:  have  often 
been  guilty  of  ftudy'd  Cruelties,  which  the^ 
latter  would  never  have  thought  of.  The 
Carthaginians  were  a  fubtle  flourifhing  Peo- 
ple, an  opulent  and  formidable  Nation,  and 
Hannibal  had  half  conquer'd  the  Romans^ 
when  ftill  to  their  Idols  they  facrific'd  the 
Children  of  their  chief  Nobility.  And  as  to 
private  Perfons,  there  are  innumerable  In- 
ftances  in  the  moft  polite  Ages  of  Men  of 
Senfe  and  Virtue,  that  have  entertain'd  the 
moft  miferable,  unworthy,  and  extravagant 
Notions  of  the  Supreme  Being.  What  con^ 
fus*d  and  unaccountable  Apprehenfions  muft 
not  fome  Men  have  had  of  Providence,  to 
a<9:  as  they  did  1  Alexander  SeveruSy  who  fue- 
ceeded  HeliogabaluSy  was  a  great  Reformer  of 
Abufes,  and  thought  to  be  as  good  a  Prince^ 
as  his  PredecefTor  was  a  bad  one  :  In  his  Pa- 
lace he  had  an  Oratory,  a  Cabinet  fet  afide 
for  his  private  Devotion,  where  he  had  the 

R  2  Image© 


Images  of  Apollonius  I'hyanceus^  Orphem,  A-* 
braham^  Jefm  Chriji^  and  fuch  like  Gods, 
fays  his  Hiftorian.     What  makes  you  fmile  ? 

Hor.  To  think  how  induflrious  Priefts  arc 
in  concealing  a  Man's  Failings,  when  they 
would  have  you  think  well  of  him.  What 
you  fay  of  Severus,  I  had  read  before ;  when 
looking,  one  Day,  for  fomething  in  Moreri, 
I  happen'd  to  cafl  my  Eye  on  the  Article  of 
that  Emperour,  where  no  Mention  is  made, 
either  of  Orpheus  or  Apollonius  :  Which,  re- 
membring  the  PalTage  in  Lampridtus,  I  WQiVr 
der'd  at^  and  thinking  that  I  might  have 
been  miftaken,  I  again  confulted  that  Au- 
thor, where  I  found  it,  as  you  have  related 
it.  I  don't  queftion,  but  Moreri  left  this  out, 
on  purpofe  to  repay  the  Civilities  of  the  Em- 
perour to  the  Chriflians,  whom  he  tells  us, 
Severus  had  been  very  favourable  to. 

Cleo.  That's  not  impoffible,  in  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholick.  But  what  I  would  fpeak  to,  in  the 
fecond  place,  is  the  Feftivals  you  mention'd, 
the  Hecatombs  after  Vidories,  and  the  gene- 
ral Thankfulnefs  of  Nations  to  their  Gods.  I 
delire,  you  would  conlider,  that  in  facred 
Matters,  as  well  as  all  human  Affairs,  there 
are  Rites  and  CeremonieSj  and  many  Demon- 
fixations  of  Refpecfl  to  be  i^Qn^  that  to  out- 
ward Appearance  feem  to  proceed  from  Gra- 
titude, which  upon  due  Examination  will  be 
found  to  have  been  originally  the  Refult  of 
Fear.  At  what  time  the  Floral  Games  were  iirft 

i/iftituted;i 
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inilkuted,  is  not  well  known ;  but  they  never 
were  celebrated  every  Year  conftantly,  before 
a  very  unfeafonable  Spring  put  the  Senate  up- 
on the  Decree,  that  made  them  annual.     To 
make  up  the  true  Compound  of  Reverence  or 
Veneration,  Love  and  Efteem  are  as  necefTa- 
ty  Ingredients  as  Fear  -,  but  the  latter  alone  is 
capable  of  making  Men  counterfeit  both  the 
former  J  as  is  evident  from  the  Duties,  that 
are  outwardly  paid  to  Tyrants,  at  the  fame 
time   that   inwardly  they  are  execrated  an^ 
hated.     Idolaters  have  always  behaved  them- 
felves  to  every  invifible  Caufe  they  adored,  as 
Men  do  to  a  lawlefs  arbitrary  Power  j  when 
they  reckon  it  as  captious,  haughty,  and  un- 
reafonable,  as  they  allow  it  to  be  fovereign, 
unlimited,  and  irreliftible.  What  Motive  could 
the  frequent  Repetitions  of  the  fame  Solemnly 
ties  fpring  from,  whenever  it  was  fufpefted, 
that  the  leaft  holy  Trifle  had  been  omitted  ? 
You  know,   how  often  the  fame  Farce  was 
once  adied  oyer  again,  becaufe  aft^er  every  Per-? 
formance,  there  was  ftill  room  to  apprehend, 
that  fome  thing  had  been  negleded.     Do  but 
confult,  I  beg  of  you,  and  call  to  mind  your 
own  Readings  cafl  your  Eyes  on  the  infinite 
Variety  of  Ideas,  Men  have  form'd  to  them- 
■felves,    and  the  vaft  Multitude  of  Divilions 
they  have  made  of  the  invifible  Caufe,  which 
(every  one  imagines  to  influence  human  Af-^ 
fairs :  Run  over  the  Hiftory  of  all  Ages  j  look 
ifitQ  every  qonfiderable  Nation,  their  Streights 
"i^  •  p.  3  an4 
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and  Calamities,  as  well  as  Vidtories  and  Su6- 
ceffes ;  the  Lives  of  great  Generals,  and  other 
famous  Men,  their  adverfe  Fortune  and  Pro- 
fperity :  Mind  at  which  times  their  Devotion 
was  moil  fervent  j  when  Oracles  were  moft 
confulted,  and  on  what  Accounts  the  Gods 
were  moft  frequently  addrefs'd.  Do  but  calm- 
ly conlider  everything,  you  can  remember,  re- 
lating to  Superflition,  whether  grave,  ridicu- 
lous, or  execrable  j  and  you  will  find  in  the 
firft  place ;  that  the  Heathens,  and  all  that 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  true  Deity,  tho' 
many  of  them  were  Perfons  otherwife  of 
great  Knowledge,  fine  Underflanding,  and 
tried  Probity,  have  reprefented  their  Gods,  not 
as  wife,  benign,  equitable,  and  merciful ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  as  pailionate,  revengeful,  ca- 
pricious, and  unrelenting  Beings ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  abominable  Vices,  and  grofs  Immora- 
lities, the  Vulgar  were  taught  to  afcribc  to 
them :  In  the  fecond,  that  for  every  one  In- 
ftance,  that  Men  have  addrefs'd  themfelves 
to  an  invifible  Caufe,  from  a  Principle  of  Gra- 
titude, there  are  a  thoufand  in  every  falfe  Re- 
ligion to  convince  you,  that  Divine  Worfhip, 
and  Men's  Submiffion  to  Heaven,  have  always 
proceeded  from  their  Fear.  The  Word  Reli- 
gion itfelf,  and  the  Fear  of  God,  are  fynoni- 
mous ;  and  had  Man's  Acknowledgment  been 
originally  founded  in  Love,  as  it  is  in  Fear,  the 
Craft  of  Impoftors  could  have  made  no  Ad- 
vantage of  the  Paflion  j  and  all  their  boafted 
6  Ac- 
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Acquaintance  with  Gods  and  GoddefTes,  would 
have  been  ufelefs  to  them,  if  Men  had  wor- 
fhip'd  the  immortal  Powers,  as  they  call'd  their 
Idols,  out  of  Gratitude.  :. 

Hor.  All  Lawgivers  and  Leaders  of  People 
^gain'd  their  Point,   and  acquired  what  they 
exped:ed  from  thofe  Pretences,  which  is  Re- 
verence ;   and  which  to  produce,   you  have 
own'd  yourfelf,  Love  and  Efteem  to  be  as  re- 
quifite  as  Fear. 
J'    Cleo.  But  from  the  Laws  they  impofed  on 
^JVTcn,  and  the  Punifhments  they  annex'd  to 
Ithe  Breach  and  Negled:  of  them,  it  is  eafily 
iieen  which  of  the  Ingredients  they  moll  re- 
:ilied  upon. 

3i    Hor.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  King, 

-or  other  great  Man  in  very  ancient  times,  who 

attempted  to  govern  any  Infant  Nation,  that 

laid  no  Claim  to  fome  Commerce  or  other 

G  with  an  invilible  Power,  either  held  by  him- 

-ielf  or  his  Anceftors.  Between  them  and  Mo- 

z:fes,  there  is  no  other  difference,  than  that  he 

-lalone  was  a  true  Prophet,  and  really  inspired, 

fand  all  the  reft  were  Impoftors. 

Cleo,  What  would  you  infer  from  this  ? 
s,  Hor.  That  we  cart  fay  no  more  for  our- 
-ifclves,  than  what  Men  of  all  Parties  and  Per-^ 
4fuaiions  have  done  in  all  Ages,  every  one  for 
ii^heir  Caufe,  'uiz.  That  they  alone  were  in 
Sithe  Right,  and  all  that  differ 'd  from  them  in 
-bdie.Wrsng,  ; 

bsfiBod  lisitv 
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Cleo.  Is  it  not  fuffieient,  that  we  can  fay 
this  of  ourfelves,  with  Truth  and  Juftice,  after 
the  flrideil  Examination ;  when  no  other 
Caufe  can  fland  any  Teft,  or  bear  the  leaft 
Enquiry?  A  Man  may  relate  Miracles,  that 
never  were  wrought,  and  give  an  Account  of 
Things  that  never  happened  ;  but  a  thoufand 
Years  hence,  all  knowing  Men  will  agree,  that 
no  Body  could  have  wrote  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^ 
Principia,  unlefs  he  had  been  a  great  Mathe* 
matician.  When  Mofes  acquainted  the  Ifrae^ 
lites,  with  what  had  been  reveal'd  to  him,  he 
told  them  a  Truth,  which  no  Body  then  up- 
on Earth  knew  but  himfelf. 

Hor.  You  mean  the  Unity  of  God,  and  his 
being  the  Author  of  the  Univerfe. 

Cleo,  I  do  fo. 

Hor,  But  is  not  every  Man  of  Senfe,  capa- 
ble of  knowing  this  from  his  Reafon  ? 

Cleo.  Yes,  when  the  Art  of  Reafoning  con- 
fequentially  is  come  to  that  Perfedion,  which 
it  has  been  arrived  at  thefe  feveral  hundred 
Years,  and  himfelf  has  been  led  into  the  Me-- 
thod  of  thinking  juftly.  Every  common  Say- 
lor  could  fteer  a  Courfe  through  the  midft  of 
the  Ocean,  as  foon  as  the  Ufe  of  the  Load- 
ftone  and  the  Mariners  Gompafs  were  invent- 
ed. But  before  that,  the  moft  expert  Navi- 
gator would  have  trembled  at  the  Thoughts 
of  fuch  an  Enterprife.  When  Mofes  acquaint- 
ed and  imbued  the  Pofterity  of  Jacob  with 
this  fublime  and  important  Truth,  they  were 
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degenerated  into  Slaves,  attach'd  to  the  Su- 
perftition  of  the  Country  they  dwell'd  in ; 
and  the  Mgyptians  their  Mailers,  tho*  they 
were  great  Proficients  in  many  Arts  and  Scien- 
ces, and  more  deeply  skill'd  in  the  Myfteries 
of  Nature  than  any  other  Nation  then  was, 
had  the  moll  abjed  and  abominable  Notions 
of  the  Deity,  which  it  is  poffible  to  conceive  5 
and  no  Savages  could  have  exceeded  their  Ig- 
norance and  Stupidity,  as  to  the  fupreme  Be- 
ing, the  invifible  Caufe  that  governs  the 
World.  He  taught  the  Ifraelites,  a  priori; 
and  their  Children,  before  they  were  nine  or 
ten  Years  old,  knew,  what  the  greatell  Philo- 
fophers  did  not  attain  to,  by  the  Light  of  Na^ 
^ure,  till  many  Ages  after. 

Hor.  The  Advocates  for  the  Ancients  will 
never  allow,  that  any  modern  Philofophers 
have  either  thought  or  reafon'd  better,  than 
Men  did  in  former  Ages. 

Cleo. '  Let  them  believe  their  Eyes :  What 
you  fay,  every  Man  of  Senfe  may  know,  by  his 
own  Reafon,  was  in  the  Beginning  of  Chri- 
flianity  contelled,  and  denied  with  Zeal  and 
Vehemence  by  the  greateft  Men  in  Rome.  Cel- 
fus,  Symmachus,  Porphyry,  Hierocks,  and  other 
famous  Rhetoricians,  and  Men  of  unqueflion- 
able  good  Senfe,  wrote  in  Defence  of  Idolatry, 
and  flrenuoufly  maintained  the  Plurality  and 
Multiplicity  of  their  Gods.  Mofes  lived  a- 
bove  fifteen  hundred  Years  before  the  Reign 
of  Augujius.  If  in  a  Place,  where  I  was  ve- 
ry 
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ry  well  aflured,  that  no  Body  underftood '  any 
thing  of  colouring  or  drawing,  a  Man  fliould 
(fell  me,  that  he  had  acquired  the  Art  of  Paint- 
ing by  Infpiratioil,  I  fhould  be  more  ready  to 
laugh  at  him,  than  to  believe  him;  but  if  I 
faw  him  draw  feveral  fine  Portraits,  before 
my  Face,  my  Unbelief  would  ceafe,  and  I 
fhould  think  it  ridiculous,  any  longer  to  fu- 
fpe(5t  his  Veracity.  All  the  Accounts  that  o- 
ther  Lawgivers  and  Founders  of  Nations  have 
given  of  the  Deities,  which  they  or  their 
PredeceiTors  convers'd  with,  contained  Idea's 
that  were  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Being; 
and  by  the  Light  of  Nature  only,  it  is  eafily 
prov'd,  that  they  mufl  have  been  falfe :  But 
the  Image  which  Mofes  gave  the  Jews  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  that  he  was  One,  and  had 
made  Heaven  and  Earth,  will  ftand  all  Tefts, 
and  is  a  Truth  that  will  outlaft  the  World. 
Thus,  I  think,  I  have  fully  proved  on  the  one 
hand,  that  all  true  Religion  muft  be  reveaFd, 
and  could  not  have  come  into  the  World 
without  Miracle;  and  on  the  other^  that  what 
all  Men  are  born  with  towards  Religion,  be- 
fore they  receive  any  Inftrudiion,  is  Fear. 

Hor,  You  have  convinced  me  many  ways, 
that  we  are  poor  Creatures,  by  Nature ;  but  I 
can't  help  ftrugling  againft  thofe  mortifying 
Truths,  when  I  hear  them  flatted  firft.  I 
long  to  hear  the  Origin  of  Society,  and  I  con- 
tinually retard  your  Account  of  itmyfelf,  with 
new  Queflions. 
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jt^'CIeOi  T>o  you  remember  where  we  left  off? 

hi.  Hor.  I  don*t  think  we  have  made  any  Pro- 

-grefs  yet ;  for  we  have  nothing  towards  it  but 

a  wild  Man,  and  a  wild  Woman;  with  fome 

Children  and  Grand-children,  which  they  are 

not  able  either  to  teach  or  to  govern. 

Cleo.  I  thought  that  the  Introdud:ion  of 
the  Reverence,  which  the  wildeft  Spn  muft 
feel  more  or  lefs  for  the  moft  Savage  Father, 
if  he  flays  with  him,  had  been  a  confiderable 


8'£  -Hbr.  I  thought  fo  too,  till  you  deftroy*d 
the  Hopes  I  had  conceived  of  it,  yourielf,  by 

,  fhewing  me  the  Incapacity  of  Savage  Parents 
to  make  ufe  of  it :  And  lince  we  are  flill  as 
far  from  the  Origin  of  Society  as  ever  we 
were,  or  ever  can  be,  in  my  Opinion;  I  defire, 

,.  that  before  you  proceed  to  that  main  Point, 

J^ou  would  anfwer  what  you  have  put  off  once 
already,  which  is  my  Queftion  concerning 
the  Notions  of  Right  and  Wrong  :  I  cannot 
be  eafy,   before  I  have  your  Sentiments  on 

jithis  if  ead. 

-£f  Cleo.  Your  Demand  is  very  reafonable,  and 
I  will  fatisfy  you  as  well  as  I  can.  A  Man  of 
Senfe,  Learning  and  Experience,  that  has 
been  well  educated,  will  always  find  out  the 
difference  between  Right  and  Wrong  in  things 
diametrically  oppofite ;  and  there  are  certain 
Fa6ts,  which  he  will  always  condemn,  and 

ifii^thers  which  he  will  always  approve  of:  To 
.Jkill  a  Member  of  the  fame  Society^  that  has 

.s'^'j)  not 
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not  offended  us,  or  to  rob  him,  will  always  be 
bad  ',  and  to  cure  the  Sick,  and  be  beneficent 
to  the  Publick,  he  will  always  pronounce  to 
be  good  Adtions  in  themfelves:  and  for  a 
Man  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by,  he  will 
always  fay  is  a  good  Rule  in  Life  j  and  not 
pnlyMen  of  great  Accompliifhments,  and  iuch 
as  have  learn'd  to  think  abftradly,  but  all 
Men  of  midling  Capacities,  that  have  been 
brought  up  in  Society,  will  agree  in  this,  in 
all  Countries,  and  in  all  Ages.  Nothing  like- 
wife  feems  more  true  to  all,  that  have  made 
any  tolerable  ufe  of  their  Faculty  of  Think- 
ing, than  that  out  of  the  Society,  before  any 
Divifion  was  made,  either  by  Contra<5t  or  o- 
therwife,  all  Men  would  have  an  equal  Right 
to  the  Earth :  But  do  you  believe,  that  our 
wild  Man,  if  he  had  never  feen  any  other  hu- 
man Creature  but  his  Savage  Confort,  and  his 
Progeny,  would  ever  have  entertained  the  fame 
Notions  of  Right  and  Wrong  ? 

Hor.  Hardly }  his  fmall  Capacity  in  the 
Art  of  Reafoning,  would  hinder  him  from 
doing  it  fo  juftly ;  and  the  Power  he  found  he 
had  over  his  Children,  would  render  him  ve- 
ry arbitrary. 

Cleo.  But.without  that  Incapacity,  fuppofe 
that  at  threefcore  he  was  by  a  Miracle  to  re- 
ceive a  fine  Judgment,  and  the  Faculty  of 
Thinking,  and  Reafoning  confequentially,  in 
as  great  a  Perfed:ion,  as  the  wifeft  Man  ever 
had  it ;  do  you  think,  he'd  ever  alter  his  No- 

ti©n;^ 
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tzofl,  of  the  Right  he  had  to  every  thing  he 
could  manage ;  or  have  other  Sentiments  in 
Relation  to  himfelf,  and  his  Progeny,  than 
from  his  Behaviour  it  appear'd  he  entertain'd, 
when  he  feem'd  to  ad  almoft  altogether  by 
Inftina? 

Hor.  Without  doubt :  For  if  Judgment  and 
Reafon  w^ere  given  him,  what  could  hinder 
him  from  making  ufe  of  thofe  Faculties,  as 
well  as  others  do  ? 

Cko.  You  feem  not  to  confidcr,  that  no 
Man  can  reafon  but  a  pofienori,  from  fome* 
thing  that  he  knows,  or  fuppofes  to  be  true  : 
What  I  faid  of  the  difference  between  Right 
and  Wrong,  I  fpoke  of  Perfons,  who  remem- 
bred  their  Education,  and  lived  in  Society  -,  or 
at  leafl  fuch,  as  plainly  faw  others  of  their 
own  Species,  that  were  independent  of  them, 
and  either  their  Equals  or  Superiours. 
2iHor,  I  begin  to  believe  you  are  in  the 
Right :  But  at  fccond  Thoughts,  why  might 
not  a  Man  with  great  Jufticc  think  himfelf 
the  Sovereign  of  a  Place,  where  he  knew  na 
human  Creature  but  his  own  Wife,  and  the 
Defcendents  of  both  ? 

Cko.  With  all  my  Heart :  But  may  there 
not  be  an  hundred  fuch  Savages  in  the  World 
with  large  Families,  that  might  never  meet, 
nor  ever  hear  of  one  another  ? 

Hor.  A  thoufand,  if  you  will,  and  then 
there  would  be  fo  many  natural  Sovereigns. 

Cko, 


ifC/i^o.  Very  well :  what  I  would  have  y&& 
obferve,  is,  that  there  are  things,  which  are 
commonly  efteem'd  to  be  eternal  TruthSj  that 
an  hundred  or  a  thoufand  People  of  fine  Senfe 
and  Judgment,    could  have  no   Notion  'bfii 
What  if  it  fhould  be  true,  that  every  Man  is 
born  with  this  domineering  Spirit,  and  that 
we  cannot  be  cured  of  it,  but  by  our  Coin-' 
merce  v/ith  others,    and  the  Experience  of 
Fa<5ls,  by  which  we  are  convinc'd,   that  we 
have  no  fuch  Right  ?  Let  us  examine  a  Man's 
whole  Life,  from  his  Infancy  to  his  Grave,  and 
fee,  which  of  the  two  feems  to  be  moft  natu^-^" 
f  al  to  him ;  a  Defire  of  Superiority,  and  grafp- 
ing  every  thing  to  himfelf ;  or  a  Tendency  to 
adt  according  to  the  reafonable  Notions  of 
Right  and  Wrong ;  and  we  (hall  find,  that  in 
his  early  Youth  the  firft  is  very  confpicuous ; 
that  nothing  appears  of  the  fecond  before  he 
has  receiv'd  fome  Inftruftions,  and  that  this 
latter  will  always  have  lefs  Influence  upon  his 
Adtions,  the  more  uncivilis'd    he    remains: 
From  whence  I  infer,  that  the  Notions  of 
Right  and  Wrong  are  acquired ;  for  if  they 
were  as  natural,  or  if  they  affedted  us,  as  ear- 
ly as  the  Opinion,  or  rather  the  Inftind:  we 
are  born  with,  of  taking  every  thing  to  be  our 
own,  no  Child  would  ever  cry  for  his  eldeilf^ 
Brother's  Play- things.  '- 

JHor.  I  think,  there  is  no  Right  more  na- 
tural, nor  more  reafonable,  than  that  which 

•  Meh'^ 
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M^n  have  over  their  Children  5  and  what  we 
owe  our  Parents  can  never  be  repaid.  r 

:  Cleo.  The  Obligations  we  have  to  good  Pa- 
rents, for  their  Care  and  Education,  is  certain- 
ly very  great. 

Hor.  That's  the  leaft.  We  are  indebted  to 
them  for  our  Being ;  we  might  be  educated 
by  an  hundred  others,  but  without  them,  w© 
could  never  have  exifted. 
^Cleo.  So  we  could  have  no  Malt  Liquor, 
without  the  Ground  that  bears  the  Barley :  I 
know  no  Obligations  for  Benefits  that  never 
were  intended*  Should  a  Man  fee  a  fine  Par- 
cel of  Cherries,  be  tempted  to  eat,  and  devour 
them  accordingly  with  great  Satisfaction  :  It 
is  pofllble,  he  might  fwallow  fome  of  the 
Stones,  which  we  know  by  Experience  don't 
digeft:  If  twelve  or  fourteen  Months  after, 
he  fhould  find  a  little  Sprig  of  a  Cherry-tree 
growing  in  a  Field,  where  no  Body  would 
expert  it :  If  he  recollected  the  time,  he  had 
been  there  before,  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
he  might  guefs  at  the  true  Reafon  how  it 
came  there.  It  is  poflible  likewife,  that  for 
Curiofity's  fake,  this  Man  might  take  up  this 
Plant,  and  take  Care  of  it ;  I  am  well  affured, 
that  whatever  became  of  it  afterwards,  the 
Right  he  would  have  to  it  from  the  Merit  of 
his  A(flion,  would  be  the  fame,  which  a  Sa- 
vage would  have  to  his  Child. 

Her.  I  think,  there  would  be  a  vaft  Diffe- 
rence between  the  one  and  the  other :  The 

Cherry- 
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Cherry-ftone  was  never  part  of  hlmfel^  nor 
mix'd  with  his  Blood.  -■-  -: 

Cleo.  Pardon  me ;  all  the  difference,  as  vaft 
as  you  take  it  to  be,  can  only  confift  in  this, 
that  the  Cherry-flone  was  not  Part  of  the 
Man,  who  fwallow'd  it,  fo  long,  nor  receiv'd 
fo  great  an  Alteration  in  its  Figure,  whilft  it 
was,  as  fome  other  things,  which  the  Savage 
fwallow'd,  were,  and  receiv'd  in  their  Figure, 
whilft  they  ftay'd  with  him. 

Hor,  But  he  that  fwallow'd  the  Cherry- 
ftone,  did  nothing  to  it ;  it  produced  a  Plant 
as  a  Vegetable,  which  it  might  have  done  as 
well  without  his  fwallowing  it. 

Cleo.  That's  true;  and  I  own,  that  as  to  the 
Caufe  to  which  the  Plant  owes  its  Exiftence, 
you  are  in  the  right :  But  I  plainly  fpoke  as 
to  the  Merit  of  the  Adlion,  which  in  either 
Cafe  could  only  proceed  from  their  Intenti- 
ons, as  free  Agents  ;  and  the  Savage  might, 
and  would  in  all  Probability  a(fl,  with  as  little 
Defign  to  get  a  Child,  as  the  other  had  eat 
Cherries  in  order  to  plant  a  Tree.  It  is  com- 
monly faid,  that  our  Children  are  our  own 
Flefh  and  Blood :  But  this  way  of  fpeaking  is 
ftrangely  figurative.  However,  allow  it  to 
be  juft,  tho'  Rhetoriciens  have  no  Name  for 
it ;  what  does  it  prove,  what  Benevolence  in 
us,  what  Kindnefs  to  others,  in  the  Inten- 
tion ? 

Hor,  You  ihall  fay  what  you  pleafe,  but  I 
think,  that  nothing  can  endear  Children  to 

their 
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their  Parents  more,   than  the  Refledllon,  that 
they  are  their  own  Flefh  and  Blood. 

Cko.  I  am  of  your  Opinion ;  and  it  is  a 
plain  Demonftration  of  the  fuperlative  Va- 
lue, tve  have  for  our  own  felves,  and  every 
thing  that  comes  from  us,  if  it  be  good,  and 
counted  laudable ;  whereas  other  things,  that 
are  offenfive,  tho'  equally  our  own,   are  in 
Compliment   to  ourfelves  induftrioufly  con- 
ceal'd ;  and  as  foon  as  it  is  agreed  upon  that 
any  thing  is  unfeemly,  and  rather  a  Dilgrace 
to  us  than  otherwife,  prefently  it  becomes  ill 
Manners  to  name,  or  fo  much  as  to  hint  at  it. 
The  Contents  of  the  Stomach  are  varioufly 
difpoled  of,  but  we  have  no  hand  in  that ;  and 
whether  they  go  to  the  Blood,  or  elfewhere, 
the  laft  thing  we  did  to  them  voluntarily,  and 
with  our  Knowledge,  was  fwallowing  them ; 
and  whatever  is  afterwards  perform'd  by  the 
Animal  Oeconomy,    a  Man   contributes  no 
more  to,  than  he  does  to  the  going  of  his 
Watch.     This  is  another  Inftance  of  the  un- 
juft  Claim  we  lay  to  every  Performance,  we 
are  but  in  the  leaft  concern'd  in,  if  good  comes 
of  it,   tho'  Nature  does  all  the  Work ;  but 
whoever  places  a  Merit  in  his  prolifick  Facul- 
ty, ought  likewife  to  exped  the  Blame,  when 
he  has  the  Stone,  or  a  Fever.     Without  this 
violent  Principle  of  innate  Folly,  no  rational 
Creature  v/ould  value  himfelf  on  his  free  A- 
gency,  and  at  the  fame  time  accept  of  Ap- 
plaufe  for  Adions  that  are  vilibly  independent 

S  of 
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of  his  Will.  Life  in  all  Creatures  is  a  com- 
pound Adion,  but  the  Share  they  have  in  it 
themfelves,  is  only  paflive.  We  are  forc'd  to 
breathe, before  we  know  it;  and  our  Continu- 
ance palpably  depends  upon  the  Guardiaii- 
fhip,  and  perpetual  Tutelage  °  of  Nature  ; 
whilfl  every  part  of  her  Works,  ourfelves  not 
excepted,  is  an  impenetrable  Secret  to  us,  that 
eludes  all  Enquiries.  Nature  furnifhes  us 
with  all  the  Subftance  of  our  Food  herfelf, 
nor  does  fhe  trufl  to  our  Wifdom  for  an  Ap- 
petite to  crave  it ;  to  chew  it,  fhe  teaches  us 
by  Inflind:,  and  bribes  us  to  it  by  Pleafure. 
This  feeming  to  be  an  Adlion  of  Choice,  and 
ourfelves  being  confcious  of  the  Performance, 
we  perhaps  may  be  faid  to  have  a  part  in  it ; 
but  the  Moment  after.  Nature  refumes  her 
Care,  and,  again  withdrawn  from  our  Know- 
ledge, preferves  us  in  a  myllerious  manner, 
without  any  Help  or  Concurre-cc  of  ours, 
that  we  are  fenlible  of  Since  then  the  Manage- 
ment of  what  we  have  eat  and  drank,  re- 
mains entirely  under  the  Direction  of  Nature, 
what  Honour  or  Shame  ought  we  to  receive 
from  any  part  of  the  Produd:,  whether  it  is 
to  ferve  as  a  doubtful  Means  toward  Genera- 
tion, or  yields  to  Vegetation  a  lefs  fallible  Af- 
fiflance  ?  It  is  Nature  that  prompts  us  to  pro- 
pagate, as  well  as  to  eat  3  and  a  Savage  Man 
multiplies  his  Kind  by  Inftind:,  as  other  Ani- 
mals do,  without  more  Thought  or  Defign  of 
-preferviog  his  Species,  than  a  new-born  Infant 

has 
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has  of  keeping  itfelf  alive,  in  the  Adtion  of 
Sucking. 

Hor.  Yet  Nature  gave  the  different  Inflindis 
to  both,  for  thofe  Reafons. 

•  Cke:  Without  doubt;  burv^hat  I  mean,  is, 
that  the  Reafon  of  the  Thing  is  as  much  the 
Motive  of  Action  in  the  one,  as  it  is  in  the  o- 
ther ;  and  I  verily  believe,  that  a  wild  Wo- 
man, who  had  never  feen,  or  not  minded  the 
Produdiion  of  any  young  Animals,  would  have 
feveral  Children  before  flie  would  guefs  at  the 
real  Caufeof them;  anymore,  than,  if  fhehad 
the  Cholick,  fhe  would  fufpefb  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  fome  delicious  Fruit  fhe  had  eat- 
en ;  efpecially  if  ihe  had  feafted  upon  it  for 
feveral  Months,  without  perceiving  any  In- 
conveniency  from  it.  Children,  all  the  World 
over,  are  brought  forth  with  Pain,  more  or 
lefs,  which  feems  to  have  no  Affinity  with 
Pleafure ;  and  an  untaught  Creature,  howe- 
ver docil  and  attentive,  would  wane  feveral 
clear  Experiments,  before  it  would  believe, 
that  the  one  could  produce  or  be  the  Caufe  of 
the  other. 

Hor.  Mod  People  marry  in  Hopes, ,  and 
with  a  Defign,  of  having  Children. 

Cleo.  I  doubt,  not ;  and  believe,  that  there 
are  as  many,  that  would  rather  not  have  Chil- 
dren, or  at  leaft  not  fo  faft  as  often  they  come^ 
as  there  are  that  wifh  for  them,  even  in  the 
State  of  Matrimony :  But  out  of  it,  in  the  A« 
moursof  Thoufands,  that  revel  in  Enjovments, 

S  2  '  ^    Chil- 
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Children  are  reckon'd  to  be  the  grcateft  Ca- 
lamity that  can  befal  them ;  and  often,  what 
criminal  Love  gave  Birth  to,  v^ithout  Thought, 
more  criminal  Pride  deftroys,  with  purposed 
and  confiderate  Cruelty.  But  all  this  belongs 
to  People  in  Society,  that  are  knowing,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  natural  Confequen- 
ces  of  Things  5  what  I  urg'd,  I  fpoke  of  a 
Savage. 

Hor.  Still  the  End  of  Love,  between  the 
different  Sexes,  in  all  Animals,  is  the  Prefer- 
vation  of  their  Species. 

Cko.  I  have  allow'd  that  already.  But  once 
mores  the  Savage  is  not  prompted  to  Love, 
from  that  Conlideration :  He  propagates,  be- 
fore he  knows  the  Confequence  of  it ;  and  I 
much  queftion,  whether  the  moft  civiliz'd 
Pair,  in  the  moft  chafte  of  their  Embraces, 
ever  aded  from  the  Care  of  their  Species,  as 
a  real  Principle.  A  rich  Man  may,  with 
great  Impatience,  wifh  for  a  Son,  to  inherit 
his  Name  and  his  Eftate ;  perhaps,  he  may 
marry  from  no  other  Motive,  and  for  no 
other  Purpofe  j  but  all  the  Satisfaction  he 
feems  to  receive,  from  the  flattering  Profpedt 
of  an  happy  Pollerity,  can  only  arife  from  a 
pleafmg  Refle6lion  on  himfelf,  as  the  Caufe 
of  thofe  Defcendants.  How  much  foever 
this  Man's  Pofterity  might  be  thought  to 
owe  him  for  their  Being,  it  is  certain,  that, 
the  Motive  he  adied  from,  was  to  oblige 
himfelf:  Still  here's  a  wii].iing  for  Fofterity, 
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a  Thought  and  Defign  of  getting  Children, 
which  n.o  wild  Couple  could  have  to  boaft 
of  J  yet  they  would  be  vain  enough  to  look 
upon  themfelves,  as  the  principal  Caufe  of 
all  their  Offspring  and  Defcendants ;  though 
they  fhould  live  to  fee  the  fifth  or  lixth  Ge- 
neration. 

Hor.  I  can  find  no  Vanity  in  that,  and  I 
fhould  think  'em  fo  myfelf. 

Cko.  Yet,  as  free  Agents,  it  would  be  plain, 
that  they  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  Ex- 
iflence  of  their  Poflerity. 

Hor.  Now  furely,  you  have  over-fhot  the 
Mark ;  nothing  ? 

Cleo.  No,  nothing,  even  to  that  of  their 
own  Children,  knowingly  j   if  you'll  allow, 
that  Men   have   their   Appetites   from   Na- 
ture.     There  is  but  one  real  Caufe  in  the 
Univerfe,  to  produce  that  infinite  Variety  of 
ftupendious  Effects,  and  all  the  mighty  La- 
t)ours  that  are  perform'd  in  Nature  ,  either 
within,  or  far  beyond,  the  Reach  of  our  Sen- 
fes.     Parents  are  the  Efficients  of  their  Off- 
fpring,  with  no  more  Truth  or  Propriety  of 
Speech,  than  the  Tools  of  an  Artificer,  that 
were  made  and  contriv'd  by  himfelf,  are  the 
Caufe  of  the  mofh  elaborate  of  his  Works. 
The  fenfelefs  Engine,  that  raifes  Water  into 
the  Copper,  and  the  paflive  Mafli-tub,  have 
between  them,  as  great  a  Share  in  the  Art 
and  Adion  of  Brewing,  as  the  liveliefl  Male 
and  Female  ever  had  in  the  Production  of  an 
Animal.  S  3  Hor. 
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Hor.  You  make  Stocks  and  Stones  of  us  j 
Is  it  not  in  our  choice,  to  a6t,  or  not  to  adt  ? 

Cleo.  Yes,  it  is  in  my  choice  now,  either 
to  run  my  Head  againft  the  Wall,  or  to  let 
it  alone  5  but,  I  hope,  it  does  not  puzzle  you 
much  to  guefs,  which  of  the  two  I  fhall 
chufe. 

Hor.  But  don't  we  move  our  Bodies  as  we 
lift  ?  and  is  not  every  Action  determined  by 
the  Will  ? 

Cleo.  What  fignifies  that,  where  there  is 
a  Paffion  that  manifeftly  fways,  and  with  a 
ftridl  Hand  governs  that  Will  ? 

Hor.  Still  we  ad:  with  Confcioufnefs,  and 
are  intelligent  Creatures. 

Cleo.  Not  in  the  Affair  I  fpeak  of ;  where, 
willing  or  not  willing,  we  are  violently  urg'd 
from  within,  and,  in  a  manner,  compell'd, 
not  only  to  aifift  in,  but  likewife  to  long  for, 
and,  in  fpight  of  our  Teeth,  be  highly  plea- 
fed  with,  a  Performance,  that  infinitely  fur- 
paffes  our  Underftanding.  The  Comparifon 
1  made  is  juft,  in  every  Part  x)f  it  5  for  the 
moil  loving,  and,  if  you  will,  the  moft  fa- 
gacious  Couple,  you  can  conceive,  are  as  ig- 
norant in  the  Myflery  of  Generation ;  nay, 
muft  remain,  after  having  had  twenty  Chil- 
dren, together,  as  much  uninform'd,  and  as 
little  confcious  of  Nature's  Tranfa6tions,  and 
what  has  been  wrought  within  them ;  as  in- 
animate Utenlils  are  of  the  moil  myilick  and 
moft  ingenious  Operations  they  have  been 
cmploy'd  in*  Hpr, 
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Hor.  I  don't  know  any  Man  more  expert 
in  tracing  human  Pride,  or  more  fevere  in 
humbling  it,  than  yourfelf  3  but  when  the 
Subjed:  comes  in  your  Way,  you  don't  know 
how  to  leave  it.  I  wifh  you  would,  at  once, 
go  over  to  the  Origin  of  Society  5  which, 
how  to  derive,  or  bring  about  at  all,  from  the 
favage  Family,  as  we  left  it,  is  paft  my  Skill. 
It  is  impoffible  but  thofe  Children,  when 
they  grew  up,  would  quarrel  on  innumera- 
ble Occalions :  If  Men  had  but  three  Appe- 
tites to  gratify,  that  are  the  moil  obvious, 
they  could  never  live  together  in  Peace,  with- 
out Government :  For  though  they  all  paid 
a  Deference  to  the  Father,  yet,  if  he  was  a 
Man  void  of  all  Prudence,  that  could  give 
them  no  good  Rules  to  walk  by,  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  they  would  live  in  a  perpetual 
State  of  War  j  and  the  more  numerous  his 
OiFspring  grew,  the  more  the  old  Savage 
would  be  puzzled,  between  his  Delire  and 
Incapacity  of  Government.  As  they  encreaf- 
ed  in  Numbers,  they  would  be  forced  to  ex- 
tend their  Limits,  and  the  Spot  they  were 
born  upon  would  not  hold  them  long  :  No 
body  would  be  willing  to  leave  his  native 
Vale,  efpecially  if  it  was  a  fruitful  one.  The 
more  I  think  upon  it,  and  the  more  I  look 
into  fuch  Multitudes,  the  lefs  I  can  conceive^ 
which  way  they  could  ever  be  form'd  into  a 
Society^ 
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Cleo.  The  firft  thing  that  could  make  Man 
afibciate,  would  be  common  Danger,  which 
unites  the  greateft  Enemies :  This  Danger 
they  would  certainly  be  in,  from  wild  Beafls, 
confidering,  that  no  uninhabited  Country  is 
without  them,  and  the  defencelefs  Condition, 
in  which  Men  come  into  the  World.  This 
often  mud  have  been  a  cruel  Article,  to  pre- 
vent the  Increafe  of  our  Species. 

Hor.  The  Suppofition  then,  that  this  wild 
Man,  with  his  Progeny,  fliould  for  fifty  Years 
live  undifturbed,  is  not  very  probable  ;  and  I 
need  not  trouble  myfelf  about  our  Savage's  ' 
being  embarrafs'd  with  too  numerous  an  OfF- 
fpring. 

Cko.  You  fay  right ;  there  is  no  Probabi- 
lity,  that  a  Man  and  his  Progeny,  all  un-  : 
arm'd,   fhould  fo  long  efcape  the  ravenous 
Hunger  of  Beafts  of  Prey,  that  are  to  live 
upon  what  Animals  they  can  get ;  that  leave 
no  Place  unfearch'd,   nor  Pains  untry'd,   to 
come  at  Food,  though  with  the  Hazard  of 
their  Lives.     The  Reafon  why  I  made  that 
Suppofition,  was  to  ihew  you,  firft,  the  Im*"^" 
probability  that  a  wild,   and  altogether  un^  - 
taught  Man,  fhould  have  the  Knowledge  and- 
I^ifcretion,  which  Sir  William  I'emple  giveB 
him ;  fecondly,  that  Children,  who  convers'd 
with  their  own  Species,  though  they  were>--^ 
brought  up  by  Savages,  would  be  governable; 
and  confequently,  that  all  fuch,  when  come 
to  Maturity^  would  be  fit  for  Society,  how 
■    I  ignorant 
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ignorant  and  unskillful  foever  their  Parents 
might  have  been. 

Hor.  I  thank  you  for  it ;  for  it  has  fhewn 
me,  that  the  very  firft  Generation  of  the  moil 
brutifh  Savages,  was  fufficient  to  produce  fo- 
ciable  Creatures  j  but  that  to  produce  a  Man 
fit  to  govern  others,  much  more  was  requi- 
red. 

Cleo.  I  return  to  my  Conjecture,  concern- 
ing the  firft  Motive,  that  would  make  Sava- 
ges aflbciate  :  It  is  not  poffible  to  know  any 
thing,  with  Certainty,  of  Beginnings,  where 
Men  were  deftitute  of  Letters ;  but  I  think, 
that  the  Nature  of  the  thing  makes  it  highly 
probable,  that  it  muft  have  been  their  com- 
mon Danger  from  Beafts  of  Prey ;  as  well 
fuch  lly  ones,  as  lay  in  wait  for  their  Chil- 
dren, and  the  defencelefs  Animals,  Men  made 
Uie  of  for  themfelves  -,  as  the  more  bold,  that 
would  openly  attack  grown  Men  and  Wo- 
men, What  much  confirms  me  in  this  Opi- 
nion, is,  the  general  Agreement  of  all  the 
Relations  we  have,  from  the  moft  ancient 
Times,  in  different  Countries :  For  in  the  In- 
fancy of  all  Nations,  prophane  Hiftory  is 
fluff'd  with  the  Accounts  of  the  Conflicts 
Men  had  with  wild  Beafts.  It  took  up  the 
chief  Labours  of  the  Heroes  of  remoteft  An- 
tiquity, and  their  greateft  Prowefs  was  Ihewn 
in  killing  of  Dragons,  and  fubduing  of  other 
Monfters. 

■Hor, 
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Hor.  Do  you  lay  any  Srrefs  upon  Sphinxes, 
Balilisks,  flying  Dragons,  and  Bulls  that  fpk 
Fire  ? 

Cleo.  As  much  as  I  do  on  modern  Witches. 
But  I  believe,  that  all  thofe  Fidtions  had  their 
Rife  from  noxious  Beafts,  the  Mifchiefs  they 
did,  and  other  Realities  that  ftruck  Terrour 
into  Man;  and,  I  believe,  that  if  no  Man 
had  ever  been  feen  on  a  Horfe's  Back,  we 
fhould  never  have  heard  of  Centaurs.  The 
prodigious  Force  and  Rage,  that  are  apparent 
in  fome  favage  Animals,  and  the  aftonifhing 
Power,  which  from  the  various  Poyfons  of 
venemous  Creatures,  we  are  fure  muft  be  hid 
in  others ;  the  fudden  and  unexpedied  AfTaults 
of  Serpents,  the  Variety  of  them,  the  vaft 
Bulks  of  Crocodiles  -,  the  irregular  and  un- 
common Shapes  of  fome  Fifhes,  and  the 
Wings  of  others,  are  all  things  that  are  ca- 
pable of  alarming  Man's  Fear ;  and  it  is  in- 
credible what  Chimera's,  that  Paffion  alone 
may  produce  in  a  terrify'd  Mind  :  The  Dan- 
gers of  the  Day  often  haunt  Men  at  Night 
with  Addition  of  Terror;  and  from  what 
they  remember  in  their  Dreams,  it  is  eafy  to 
forge  Realities.  If  you  will  eonfider  likewile, 
that  the  natural  Ignorance  of  Man,  and  his 
hankering  after  Knowledge,  will  augment 
the  Credulity,  which  Hope  and  Fear  firft  give 
Birth  to;  the  Defire  the  Generality  have  of 
Applaufe,  and  the  great  Efteem  that  is  com^ 
€>mnly  had  for  the  Merveilleiix^  and  the  Wit- 

jieffea 
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jiefTes  and  Relaters  of  it :  If,  I  fay,  you  will 
confider  all  thefe,  you  will  eafily  difcover; 
how  many  Creatures  came  to  be  talk'd  of>  de- 
fcrib'd,  and  formally  painted,  that  never  had 
any  Exiftence. 

Hor.  I  don't  wonder  at  the  Origin  of  mon-^ 
ftrous  Figures,  or  the  Invention  of  any  Fa- 
bles whatever  ;  but  in  the  Reafon  you  gave 
for  the  firfl:  Motive,  that  would  make  Men 
combine  in  pne  Intereft,  I  find  fomething  ve- 
ry perplexing,  which,  I  own,  I  never  thought 
of  before.  When  I  refledt  on  the  Condition 
of  Man,  as  you  have  fet  it  before  mp,  naked 
and  defencelefs,  and  the  Multitude  of  rave- 
nous Animals,  that  thirft  after  his  Blood,  and 
are  fuperior  to  him  in  Strength,  and  com- 
pletely arm'd  by  Nature,  it  is  inconceivable 
to  me,  how  our  Species  fhould  have  fub- 
fifted. 

Cko.  What  you  obferve  is  well  worthy  our 
Attention. 

Hor.  It  is  aftonifhing.  What  filthy,  abo- 
minable Bcafts  are  Lions  and  Tygers ! 

Cko.  I  think  them  to  be  very  fine  Crea- 
tures ;  there  is  nothing  I  admire  more  than 
a  Lion. 

Hor.  We  have  ftrange  Accounts  of  his  Ge- 
nerofity  and  Gratitude  j  but  do  you  believe 
them  ? 

Cko.  I  don't  trouble  my  Head  about  them: 

What  I  admire,  is  his  Fabrick,  his  Strud;ure, 

fTid  his  Rage,  fo  juilly  proportion'd  to  one 

'-  another. 
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another.  There  are  Order,  Symmetry,  ^nd 
fuperlative  Wifdom  to  be  obferv'd  in  all  the 
Works  of  Nature  j  but  fhc  has  not  a  Ma- 
chine, of  which  every  Part  more  vifibly  an- 
fwers  the  End,  for  which  the  whole  was 
form'd. 

Hor.  The  Deftrudlion  of  other  Animals. 

Cko,  That's  true  j  but  how  confpicuous  is 
that  End,  without  Myftery  or  Uncertainty ! 
That  Grapes  were  made  for  Wine,  and  Man 
for  Society,  are  Truths  not  accomplifh'd  in 
every  Individual :  But  there  is  a  real  Majefty 
ftamp'd  on  every  jSngle  Lion,  at  the  Sight  of 
v/hich,  the  ftouteft  Animals  fubmit  and  trem- 
ble.    When  we  look  upon,  and  examine  his 
maffy  Talons,  the  Size  of  them,  and  the  la- 
bour'd  Firmnefs,  with  which  they  are  fix'd 
in,  and  faften'd  to  that  prodigious  Paw ;  his 
dreadful  Teeth,   the  Strength  of  his  Jaws, 
and  the  Width  of  his  Mouth  equally  terrible, 
the  Ufe  of  them  is  obvious ;  but  when  we 
confider,  moreover,  the  Make  of  his  Limbs, 
the  Toughnefs  of  his  Flefli  and  Tendons,  the 
Solidity  of  his  Bones,  beyond  that  of  other 
Animals,  and  the  whole  Frame  of  him,  toge- 
ther  with   his   never- ceafing   Anger,   Speed 
and  Agility;  whilft  in  the  Defart  he  ranges 
King  of  Beafts :  When,  I  fay,  we  confider  all 
thefe  Things,  it  is  Stupidity,  not  to  fee  the 
Defign  of  Nature,  and  with  what  amazing 
Skill,  the  beautiful  Creature  is  contrived,  for 
offenfive  War  and  Conqueft. 
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Hor.  You  are  a  good  Painter.  But,  after 
all,  why  would  you  judge  of  a  Creature's  Na- 
ture from  what  it  was  perverted  to,  rather 
than  from  its  Original,  the  State  it  was  firft 
produced  in  ?  The  Lion  in  Paradife  was  a 
gentle,  loving  Creature.  Hear  what  Milton 
fays  of  his  Behaviour  before  Adam  and  Eve, 
as  they  fate  recline  on  the  foft  downy  Bank,  da^ 
maslid  with  Flowers : 

""'  About  them  frisking  plafd 

All  Beafls  of  the  Earth,  fince  wild,  and  of 

In  Wood  or  Wildernefs,  Forefi  or  Den ; 
Sporting  the  Lion  ramfd,  and  in  his  Paw 
Dandrd  the  Kid-,   Bears,  'Tygres,  Ounces, 

Pards, 
QamboM  before  them, — • 

What  was  it,  the  Lion  fed  upon ;  what  Sufte- 
nance  had  all  thcfe  Beails  of  Prey,  in  Para- 
dife ? 

Cleo.  I  don't  know.  No  body,  who  be- 
lieves the  Bible,  doubts,  but  that  the  whole 
State  of  Paradife,  and  the  Intercoufe  between 
God  and  the  firft  Man,  were  as  much  preter- 
natural, as  the  Creation  out  of  Nothing  -,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  fuppos'd,  that  they 
fhould  be  accounted  for  by  human  Reafon ; 
and  if  they  were,  Mofes  would  not  be  anfwer- 
able  for  more  than  he  advanced  himfelf.  The 
Hiftory  which  he  has  given  ua  of  thofe  Times 

is 
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is  extremdy  fuccinft,  and  ought  not  m  be 
charged  with  any  thing,  contain'd  in  the  Glof- 
fes  and  Paraphrafes,  that  have  been  made  up- 
on it  by  others. 

Hor.  Milton  has  faid  nothing  of  Paradife, 
but  what  he  could  juftify  from  Mofes. 

Cleo.  It  is  no  where  to  be  proved,  from 
Mofes^  that  the  State  of  Innocence  lafted  fo 
long,  that  Goats  or  any  viviparous  Animals 
could  have  bred,  and  brought  forth  young 
ones. 

Hor.  You  mean,  that  there  could  have 
been  no  Kid.  I  (hould  never  have  made  that 
Cavil,  in  fo  fine  a  Poem.  It  was  not  in  my 
Thoughts  :  What  I  aim'd  at  in  repeating 
thofe  Lines,  was  to  fhew  you,  how  fuperflu- 
ous  and  impertinent  a  Lion  muft  have  been 
in  Paradife  J  and  that  thofe  who  pretend  to 
find  fault  with  the  Works  of  Nature,  might 
have  cenfur'd  her  with  Juftice,  for  lavifhing 
and  throwing  away  fo  many  Excellencies,  up- 
on a  great  Beafl,  to  no  Purpofe.  What  a  fine 
Variety  of  deftrudive  Weapons,  would  they 
fay,  what  prodigious  Strength  of  Limbs  and 
Sinews  are  here  given  to  a  Creature !  What 
to  do  with  ?  To  be  quiet,  and  dandle  a  Kid. 
I  own,  that  to  me,  this  Province,  the  Employ- 
ment affign  d  to  the  Lion,  feems  to  be  as  pro- 
per and  well  chofen,  as  if  you'd  make  a  Nurfe 
of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Cleo.  You  might  make  as  many  Flights  up- 
on a  Lion  now,  if  you  faw  him  afleep.     No 

body. 
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body  would  think  that  a  Bull  had  Occafionf 
for  Horns,  who  had  never  feen  him  other- 
wife,  than  quietly  grazing  among  a  Parcel 
of  Cows ;  but,  if  one  fhould  fee  him  at- 
tack'd  by  Dogs,  by  a  Wolf,  or  a  Rival  of  his 
own  Species,  he  would  foon  find  out,  that 
his  Horns  were  of  great  Ufe  and  Service  to 
him.  The  Lion  was  not  made  to  be  always 
in  Paradife. 

Hor.  There  I  would  have  you.  If  the  Li- 
on was  contriv'd  for  Purpofes,  to  be  ferv'd 
and  executed  out  of  Paradice,  then  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  from  the  very  Creation,  that  the  Fall 
of  Man  was  determin'd  and  predeltinated. 
^z  Cleo.  Fore-known  it  was:  Nothing  could 
be  hid  from  Omnllcience  :  that  is  certain  ; 
but  that  it  was  predeftinated  fo  as  to  have 
prejudiced,  or  any  ways  influenced  the  Free- 
Will  of  Adam,  I  utterly  deny.  But  that 
Word,  fredejiinated,  has  made  fo  much  Noife 
in  the  World,  and  the  thing  itfelf  has  been 
the  Caufe  of  lb  many  fatal  Quarrels,  and  is 
fo  inexplicable,  that  I  am  refolved  never  to 
engage  in  any  Difpute  concerning  it. 

Hor.  I  can't  make  you  j  but  what  you  have 
extoll'd  fo  much,  muft  have  cofl  the  Lives  of 
thoufands  of  our  Species ;  and  it  is  a  Wonder 
to  me  how  Men,  when  they  were  but  feWj 
could  poffibly  defend  themfelves,  before  they 
had  Fire  Arms,  or  at  leaft,  Bows  and  Arrows ; 
for  what  Number  of  naked  Men  and  Women, 
would  be  a  Match  for  one  Couple  of  Lions? 

Cko, 
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Cleo.  Yet,  h^re  we  are ;  and  none  of  thofc 
Animals  are  fuffer'd  to  be  wild,  in  any  civi- 
liz'd  Nation  ;  our  iuperior  Underftanding 
has  got  the  Start  of  them. 

Hor,  My  Reafon  tells  me,  it  muft  be  that  5 
but  I  can't  help  obferving,  that  when  human 
Underftanding  ferves  your  Purpofe  to  folve 
any  thing,  it  is  always  ready  and  full  grown  j 
but  at  other  times,  Knowledge  and  Reafon- 
ing  are  the  Work  of  Time,  and  Men  are  not 
capable  of  thinking  juflly,  'till  after  many 
Generations.  Pray,  before  Men  had  Arms, 
what  could  their  Underftanding  do  againft 
Lions,  and  what  hindred  wild  Beafts  from 
devouring  Mankind,  as  foon  as  they  were 
born  ? 

Cko.  Providence, 

Hor.  Daniel,  indeed,  was  fav'd  by  Mira-- 
cle }  but  what  is  that  to  the  reft  of  Mankind  ? 
great  Numbers,  we  know,  have,  at  different 
times,- been  torn  to  Pieces  by  favage  Beafts: 
What  I  want  to  know,  is  the  Reafon,  that 
any  of  them  efcap'd,  and  the  whole  Species 
was  not  deftroy'd  by  them ;  when  Men  had 
yet  no  Weapons  to  defend,  nor  ftrong  Holds 
to  ftielter  themfelves  from  the  Fury  of  thole 
mercilefs  Creatures. 

Cleo.  I  have  named  it  to  you  already,  Pro- 
Yidence. 

Hor.  But  which  Way  can  you  prove  this 
miraculous  Affiftance  ? 

Cleo. 
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Ckd.  You  ftill  talk  of  Miracles,  and  I  fpeak 
bf  Providence,  or  the  all-governing  Wifdom 
of  God. 

Hor.  If  you  caii  demonftrate  to  me,  hov5? 
that  Wifdom  interpos'd  between  our  Species, 
and  that  of  Lions,  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
World,  without  Miracle,  any  more  than  it 
does  at  prefent,  Eris  mihi  magnus  Apollo  :  For 
now,  I  am  fure,  a  wild  Lion  would  prey  up- 
on a  naked  Man,  as  foon,  at  leaft^  as  he  would 
upon  an  Ox  or  an  Horfe. 

Cleo.  Won't  you  allow  me,  that  all  Pro- 
perties, Inftin(fls,  and  what  we  call  the  Na- 
ture of  Things,  animate  or  inanimate,  are 
the  Produce,  the  EfFcds  of  that  Wif- 
dom ? 

Hor.  I  never  thought  otherwife. 

Cleo.  Then  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove 
this  to  you.  Lions  are  never  brought  forth 
wild,  but  in  very  hot  Countries,  as  Bears  are 
the  Produd:  of  the  cold.  But  the  Generality 
of  our  Species,  which  loves  moderate  Warmth, 
are  moft  delighted  with  the  middle  Regions. 
Men  may,  againft  their  Wills,  be  inured  ta 
intenfe  Cold,  or  by  Ufe  and  Patience  accuftora 
themfelves  to  exceffive  Heat ;  but  a  mild  Air, 
and  Weather  between  both  Extremes,  being 
more  agreeable  to  human  Bodies,  the  greatefl 
Part  of  Mankind  would  naturally  fettle  in 
temperate  Climates,  and  with  the  fame  Con- 
veniency,  as  to  every  thing  eife,  never  chufe 
any  other.     This  w^ould  very  much  lelTen  the 

T  Dangei? 
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Danger  Men  would  be  in  from  the  fierceA 
and  moft  irreliftible  wild  Beafts. 

Hor,  But  would  Lions  and  Tygers  in  hot 
Countries,  keep  fo  clofe  within  their  Bounds, 
and  Bears  in  cold  ones,  as  never  to  ftraggle 
or  ftray  beyond  them  ? 

Cieo,  I  don't  fuppofe  they  would  5  and  Men, 
as  well  as  Cattle,  have  often  been  pick'd  up 
by  Lions,  far  from  the  Places  where  theie 
were  whelp'd.  No  wild  Beafts  are  more  fatal 
to  our  Species,  than  often  we  are  to  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  Men  purfued  by  their  Enemies 
have  fled  into  Climates  and  Countries,  whicl^ 
they  would  never  have  chofe.  Avarice  like- 
wife  and  Curiofity,  have,  without  Force  or 
Neceffity,  often  expofed  Men  to  Dangers, 
which  they  might  have  avoided,  if  they  had 
been  fatisfied  with  what  Nature  required ;  and 
labour'd  for  Self-prefervation  in  that  Ample 
Manner,  which  Creatures  lefs  vain  and  fan- 
taftical  content  themfelves  with.  In  all  thefe 
Cafes,  I  don't  queftion,  but  Multitudes  of  our 
Species  have  fuffer'd  from  Savage  Beafts,  and 
other  noxious  Animals ;  and  on  their  account 
only,  I  verily  believe,  it  would  have  been  im- 
poffible  for  any  Number  of  Men,  to  have  fet- 
tled or  fubiifted  in  either  very  hot  or  very  cold 
Countries,  before  the  Invention  of  Bows  and 
Arrows,  or  better  Arms.  But  all  this  does  no- 
thing to  overthrow  my  Aftertion :  What  I 
wanted  to  prove  is,  that  all  Creatures,  chu- 
fmg  by  Inftindt  that  Degree  of  Heat  or  Cold 
4  which 
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•^liich  Is  ttiofb  natural  to  them,  there  Would  be 
Room  enough  in  the  World  for  Man  to  multi- 
fly  his  Species,  for  many  Ages,  without  running 
almoil  any  Rifque  of  being  devoured  either  by 
Lions  or  by  Bears  j  and  that  the  molt  favage 
Man  would  find  this  out,  without  the  help 
of  his  Reafon.  This  I  call  the  Work  of  Pro- 
vidence ',  by  which  I  mean  the  unalterable 
Wifdom  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  har- 
monious Difpofition  of  the  Univerfe  ;  the 
Fountain  of  that  incomprehenfible  Chain  of 
Caufes,  on  which  all  Events  have  their  un- 
doubted Dependance. 

Hor.  You  have  made  this  out,  better  thart 
I  had  expedted ;  but  I  am  afraid,  that  what 
you  alledged,  as  the  firft  Motive  toward  So- 
ciety, is  come  to  nothing  by  it. 

Cko.  Don't  fear  that ;  there  are  other  fa- 
vage Beafts,  againft  which  Men  could  not 
guard  themfelves  unarm'4,  without  joyningjj 
and  mutual  Afliftance  :  In  temperate  Cli- 
mates, moft  uncultivated  Countries  abound 
with  Wolves. 

Hor.  I  have  feeri  thtm  iri  Germany,  they 
^re;  of  the  Size  of  a  large  Maftiff ;  but  I 
thought  their  chief  Prey  had  been  Sheep. 

Cko.  Any  thing  they  can  conquer  is  their 
Prey :  They  are  defperate  Creatures,  and  v/ill 
fall  upon  Men,  Cows,  and  Horfes,  as  well  as 
upon  Sheep,  when  they  are  very  hungry-: 
They  have  Teeth  like  MaftifFs ;  but  befides 
them  they  have  fharp  Claws  to  tear  with. 
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which  Dogs  have  not.  The  ftoutefl:  Man  is 
hardly  equal  to  them  in  Strength ;  but  what 
is  worfe,  they  often  come  in  Troops,  and 
whole  Villages  have  been  attack'd  by  them : 
They  have  five,  fix,  and  more  Whelps  at 
a  Litter,  and  would  foon  over-run  a  Coun- 
try, where  they  breed,  if  Men  did  not  com- 
bine againft:,  and  make  it  their  Bufinefs  to 
dellroy  them.  Wild  Boars  likewife,  are  ter- 
rible Creatures,  that  few  large  Forefts,  and 
uninhabited  Places,  in  temperate  Climates, 
are  free  from. 

Hor.  Thofe  Tusks  of  theirs  are  dreadful 
Weapons. 

C/eo.  And  they  are  much  fuperiour  to 
Wolves  in  Bulk  and  Strength.  Hiftory  is  full 
of  the  Mifchief  they  have  done  in  ancient 
Times,  and  of  the  Renown  that  valiant  Men 
have  gain'd  by  conquering  them. 

Hor.  That's  true  j  but  thofe  Heroes,  that 
fought  Monfiers  in  former  Days,  were  well 
arm'd ;  at  leaft,  the  Generality  of  them  ;  but 
what  could  a  Number  of  naked  Men,  before 
they  had  any  Arms  at  all,  have,  to  oppofe  to 
the  Teeth  and  Claws  of  ravenous  Wolves, 
that  came  in  Troops  j  and  what  Impreilion 
could  the  greatefl:  Blow  a  Man  can  firike, 
make  upon'  the  thick  brilily  Hide  of  a  wild 
Boar  ? 

Cleo.  As  on  the  one  hand,  I  have  named 
every  thing,  that  Man  has  to  fear  from  wild 
Beails^  fo,  on  the  other,  we  ought  not  to  for- 
get 
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get  the  Things  that  are  in  his  Favour.  In 
the  firfl  place,  a  wild  Man  inured  to  Hard- 
fhip,  would  far  exceed  a  tame  one,  in  all 
Feats  of  Strength,  Nimblenefs,  and  Adiivity  : 
In  the  fecond,  his  Anger  would  fooner  and 
more  ufefully  tranfport  and  affifc  him  in  his 
favage  State,  than  it  can  do  in  Society ;  where, 
from  his  Infancy,  he  is  fo  many  ways  taught, 
and  forced,  in  his  own  Defence,  to  cramp 
and  ftifle  with  his  Fears  the  noble  Gift  of  Na- 
ture. In  wild  Creatures  we  fee,  that  moil 
of  them,  when  their  own  Life,  or  that  of 
their  young  ones,  is  at  Stake,  fight  with  great 
Obilinacy,  and  continue  fighting  to  the  lafi:, 
and  do  what  Mifchief  they  can,  whilil  they 
have  Breath,  without  regard  to  their  being 
overmatch'd,  or  the  Difadvantages  they  la- 
bour under.  It  is  obferv'd  likewife,  that  the 
more  untaught  and  inconfiderate  Creatures 
are,  the  more  entirely  they  are  fway'd  by  the 
Paffion  that  is  uppermofl :  Natural  Affection 
would  make  wild  Men,  and  Women  too,  fa- 
crifice  their  Lives,  and  die  for  their  Children ; 
but  they  would  die  fighting  j  and  one  Wolf 
would  not  find  it  an  eafy  Matter  to  carry  off 
a  Child  from  his  watchful  Parents,  if  they 
were  both  refolute,  though  they  were  naked. 
As  to  Man's  being  born  defencelefs,  it  is  not 
to  be  conceiv'd,  that  he  jQiould  long  know 
the  Strength  of  his  Arms,  without  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  Articulation  of  his  Fingers, 
or  at  leaft,  what  is  owing  to  it,  his  Faculty 

T  3  'of 
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pf  grafping  and  holding  faft;  and  the  moft 
untaught  Savage  would  make  Ufe  of  Club^ 
and  Staves  before  he  came  to  Maturity.  As 
the  Danger  Men  are  in  from  wild  Beafts 
would  be  of  the  higheft  Confequence,  fo  it 
would  employ  their  utmoft  Care  and  Indu- 
ftry  :  They  would  dig  Holes,  and  invent  o- 
tther  Stratagems,  to  diflrefs  their  EnemieS;, 
and  deitroy  their  young  ones :  As  foon  as 
they  found  out  Fire,  they  would  make  ufe 
pf  that  Element  to  guard  themfelves  and 
annoy  their  Foes :  By  the  Help  of  it  they 
would  foon  learn  to  fharpen  Wood,  which 
prefently  would  put  'em  upon  making  Spears 
and  other  Weapons  that  t^ould  cut.  When 
Men  are  angry  enough  with  Creatures  tq 
ftrike  them,  and  thefe  are  running  away,  or 
flying  from  them,  they  are  apt  to  throw  at 
what  they  cannot  reach  :  This,  as  foon  as 
they  had  Spears,  would  naturally  lead  them 
to  the  Invention  of  Darts  and  Javelins.  Here, 
perhaps,  they  might  flop  a  while  -,  but  the 
fame  Chain  of  Thinking  would,  in  Time, 
produce  Bows  and  Arrows  :  The  Elafticity  of 
Sticks  and  Boughs  of  Trees  is  very  obvious  -, 
and  to  make  Strings  of  the  Guts  of  Animals, 
I  dare  fay,  is  more  ancient  than  the  Ufe  of 
Hemp.  Experience  teaches  us,  that  Men 
may  have  all  thefe,  and  many  more  Weapons, 
and  be  very  expert  in  the  Ufe  of  them,  be- 
fore any  manner  of  Government,  except  that 
pf  Parents  over  their  Children,  is  to  be  feen 

among 
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among  them :  It  is  like  wife  very  well  known, 
that  Savages  furnifh'd  with  no  better  Arms, 
when  they  are  ilrong  enough  in  Number,  will 
venture  to  attack,  and  even  hunt  after  the 
fierceil  wild  Beafts,  Lions  and  Tygers  not  ex- 
cepted. Another  thing  is  to  be  confider'd,  that 
likewife  favours  ;our  Species,  and  relates  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Creatures,  of  which  in  temper- 
rate  Climates  Man  has  Reafon  to  ftand  in  bo- 
dily fear  of. 

Hor.  "Wolves  and  wild  Boars  ? 

Cleo.  Yes.  That  great  Numbers  of  our  Spe- 
cies have  been  devour'd  by  the  firft,  is  uncon- 
tefled ;  but  they  moft  naturally  go  in  queft  of 
Sheep  and  Poultry  j  and,  as  long  as  they  can 
get  Carrion,  or  any  thing  to  fill  their  Bellies 
with,  they  feldom  hunt  after  Men,  or  other 
large  Animals  -,  which  is  the  reafon,  that  in 
the  Summer  our  Species,  as  to  perfonal  In- 
fults,  have  not  much  to  fear  from  them.  It 
is  certain  likewife,  that  Savage  Swine  wijl 
hunt  after  Men,  and  many  of  their  Maws  have 
been  cramm'd  with  human  Flefh  :  But  they 
naturally  feed  on  Acorns,  Chefnuts,  Beach-maft, 
and  other  Vegetables ;  and  they  are  only  carr 
nivorous  upon  Occafion,  and  through  NeceA 
iity,  when  they  can  get  nothing  elfe  j  in  great 
Frofts,  when  the  Country  is  bare,  and  every 
thing  cover'd  with  Snow.  It  is  evident  then, 
that  human  Creatures  are  not  in  any  great 
and  immediate  Danger  from  either  of  thefe 
Species  of  Beailsj  but  in  hard  Winters,  which 

T  4  hap- 
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happen  but  feldom  in  temperate  Climates.  But 
as  they  are  our  perpetual  Enemies,  by  fpoil- 
ing  and  devouring  every  thing  that  may  ferve 
for  the  Suilenance  of  Man ;  it  is  highly  necef- 
fary,  that  wx  fhould  not  only  be  always  upon 
our  guard  againft  them,  but  likev^ife  never 
ceafe  to  affifl  one  another,  in  routing  and  der 
ftroying  ihem. 

Hor.  I  plainly  fee,  that  Mankind  might 
fubfift  and  furvive  to  multiply,  and  get  the 
Maftery  over  all  other  Creatures  that  fhould 
oppofe  themi  and  as  this  could  never  have 
been  brought  about,  unlefs  Men  had  affifted 
one  another  againft  Savage  Beafts,  it  is  pofli- 
ble,  that  the  Neceflity  Men  v^^ere  in  of  joyn- 
ing  and  uniting  together,  was  the  firft  Step  to- 
ward Society.  Thus  far  I  am  willing  to  al- 
low you,  to  have  proved  your  main  Point : 
But  to  afcribe  all  this  to  Providence,  other- 
wife,  than  that  nothing  is  done  without  the 
Divine  Permiffion,  feems  inconfiftent  with 
the  Ideas  we  have  of  a  perfedily  good,  and 
merciful  Being.  It  is  poiTible,  that  all  poyfo- 
nous  Animals  may  have  fomething  in  them, 
that's  beneficial  to  Men  3  and  I  won't  difpute 
with  you,  v/hether  the  moft  venomous  of  all 
the  Serpents,  which  Luca?2  has  made  menti- 
on of,  did  hot  contain  fome  Antidote,  or  o- 
ther  fine  Medicine,  ftill  undifcovered  :  But 
when  I  look  upon  the  vaft  Variety  of  rave- 
nous and  blood-thirfty  Creatures,  that  are  not 
only  fuperiour  to  us  in  Strength,  but  like- 
wife 
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wife  vifibly  arm'd  by  Nature,  as  It  were  on 
purpofe  for  our  Deftrudlionj  when,  I  fay,  I 
look  upon  thefe,  I  can  find  out  no  Ufe  for 
them,  nor  what  they  could  be  defign'd  for, 
unlefs  it  be  to  punifh  us :  but  I  can  much  iefs 
conceive,  that  the  Divine  Wifdom  jfhould 
have  made  them  the  Means  without  which 
Men  could  not  have  been  civiliz'd.  How  ma- 
ny thoufands  of  our  Species  muft  have  been, 
devour'd  in  the  Conflid:s  with  them  ! 

Cko.  Ten  Troops  of  Wolves,  with  fifty  in 
each,  would  make  a  terrible  Havock  in  a  long 
Winter  among  a  Million  of  our  Species  with 
their  Hands  tied  behind  them  j  but  among 
half  that  Number,  one  Peflilence  has  been 
known  to  llaughter  more,  than  fo  many 
Wolves  could  have  eaten  in  the  fame  time ; 
notwithflanding  the  great  Refinance  that  was 
made  againfl  it,  by  approv'd  of  Medicines  and 
able  Phyficians.  It  is  owing  to  the  Principle 
of  Pride  we  are  born  with,  and  the  high  va- 
lue we  all,  for  the  Sake  of  one,  have  for  our 
Species,  that  Men  imagine  the  whole  Univerfe 
to  be  principally  made  for  their  ufe  j  and  this 
Errour  makes  them  commit  a  thoufand  Ex- 
travagancies, and  have  pitiful  and  moft  un- 
worthy Notions  of  God  and  his  Works.  It  is 
not  greater  Cruelty,  or  more  unnatural  in  a 
Wolf  to  eat  a  piece  of  a  Man,  than  it  is  in  a 
Man  to  eat  part  of  a  Lamb  or  a  Chicken. 
What,  or  how  many  Purpofes  wild  Beafts  were 
rnade  for^  is  not  for  us  to  determine :  But  that 

they 
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they  were  made,  we  know ;  and  that  fomc  of 
them  muft  have  been  very  calamitous  to  eve- 
ry Infant  Nation,  and  Settlement  of  Men,  is 
almoft  as  certain :  This  you  was  fully  perfuad- 
ed  of  5  and  thought  moreover,  that  they  muft 
have  been  fuch  an  Obftacle  to  the  very  Subii- 
flence  of  our  Species,  as  was  infurmountable ; 
In  anfwer  to  this  difficulty,  which  you  ftart- 
ed,  I  fhew'd  you,  from  the  different  Inftind:s,^ 
and  peculiar  Tendencies  of  Animals,  that  in 
Nature  a  manifeft  Provilion  was  made  for  our 
Species ;  by  which,  notwithftanding  the  Rage 
and  Power  of  the  fierceft  Beafts,  we  fhould 
make  a  fhift,  naked  and  defencelefs,  to  efcape 
their  Fury,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  our- 
felves  and  multiply  our  Kind,  till  by  our 
Numbers,  and  Arms  acquired  by  our  own 
Induftry,  we  could  put  to  flight,  or  deftroy 
all  Savage  Beaflis  without  Exception,  whate- 
ver Spot  of  the  Globe  we  might  have  a  mind 
to  cultivate  and  fettle  on.  The  neceflary  Blef- 
iings  we  receive  from  the  Sun,  are  obvious  to 
a  Child }  and  it  is  demonftrable,  that  without 
it,  none  of  the  living  Creatures  that  are  now 
upon  the  Earth,  could  fubfift.  But  if  it  were 
of  no  other  Ufe,  being  feven  or  eight  hundred 
thoufand  times  bigger  than  the  Earth  at  leaft, 
one  thoufandth  part  of  it  would  do  our  Bufi- 
nefs  as  well,  if  it  was  but  nearer  to  us  in  Pro- 
portion. From  this  Conlideration  alone,  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  the  Sun  was  made  to  enlight- 
en and  cherilh  other  Bodies,  befides  this  Pla- 
net 
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aet  of  ours.  Fire  and  Water  were  defign'd 
for  innumerable  Purpofes,  and  among  the  U- 
fes  that  are  made  of  them,  fome  are  immenfly 
different  from  others.  But  whilfl  we  receive 
the  Benefit  of  thefe,  and  are  only  intent  on 
ourfelves,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  there  are 
thoufands  of  things,  and  perhaps  pur  owa 
Machines  among  them,  that  in  the  vaft  Sy- 
ftern  of  the  Univerfe  are  now  ferving  fome 
very  wife  Ends,  which  we  fhall  never  know. 
According  to  that  Plan  of  this  Globe,  I  mean 
the  Scheme  of  Government,  in  relation  to 
the  living  Creatures  that  inhabit  the  Earth, 
the  Deftrudiion  of  Animals  is  as  neceifary  as 
the  Generation  of  them. 

Hor,  I  have  learn'd  that  from  the  Fable  of 
the  Bees;  and  I  believe  what  I  have  read 
there  to  be  very  true  5  that,  if  any  one  Spe- 
cies was  to  be  exempt  from  Death,  it  would 
in  time  crufli  all  the  reft  to  pieces,  tho'  the 
firft  were  Sheep,  and  the  latter  all  Lions :  But 
that  the  Supreme  Being  fhould  have  intro- 
duced Society  at  the  Expence  of  fo  many 
Lives  of  our  Species,  I  cannot  believe,  when 
it  might  have  been  done  much  better  in  a 
milder  way. 

Cleo.  We  are  fpeaking  of  what  probably 
was  done,  and  not  of  what  might  have  been 
done.  There  is  no  queftion,  but  the  fame 
Power  that  made  Whales,  might  have  made 
us  feventy  Feet  high,  and  given  us  Strength 
in  Proportion,     But  fince  the  Plan  of  this 

Globe 
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Globe  requires,  and  you  think  it  necefTary 
your  felf,  that  in  every  Species  fome  fhould 
dye  almoft  as  faft  as  others  are  born,  why 
would  you  take  away  any  of  the  Means  of  dy^' 
ing  ? 

Hor.  Are  there  not  Difeafes  enough,  Phy- 
ficians  and  Apothecaries,  as  well  as  Wars  by 
Sea  and  Land,  that  may  take  off  more  than 
the  Redundancy  of  our  Species  ?  ^ 

Cleo.  They  may,  it  is  true  3  but  in  Fa<5f, 
they  are  not  always  fufficient  to  do  this :  And 
in  populous  Nations  we  fee,  that  War,  wild 
Beafts,  Hanging,  Drowning,  and  an  hundred 
Cafualties  together,  with  Sicknefs  and  all  its 
Attendants,  are  hardly  a  Match  for  one  invi- 
sible Faculty  of  ours,  which  is  the  Inftindt 
Men  have  to  preferve  their  Species.  Every 
thing  is  eafy  to  the  Deity;  but  to  fpeak  after  an 
human  manner,  it  is  evident,  that  in  forming 
this  Earth,  and  every  thing  that  is  in  it,  no 
iefs  Wifdom  or  Sollicitude  was  required,  in 
contriving  the  various  Ways  and  Means,  to 
get  rid  and  deftroy  Animals,  than  fcems  to 
have  been  employ'd  in  producing  them;  and 
it  is  as  demonftrable,  that  our  Bodies  were 
made  on  purpofe  not  to  lail  beyond  fuch  a 
Period,  as  it  is,  that  fome  Houfes  are  built' 
with  a  Defign  not  to  ftand  longer  than  fuch  a' 
Term  of  Years.  But  it  is  Death  itfelf  to  which 
our  Averiion  by  Nature  is  univerfal ;  as  to  the 
manner  of  dying,  Men  differ  in  their  Opini- 
ons ;  and  I  never  heard  of  one  yet  that  was 
generally  liked  of  Hor^ 
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Hor.  But  no  Body  chufes  a  cruel  one.  What 
an  unfpeakable  and  infinitely  excruciating 
Torment  mufl:  it  be,  to  be  torn  to  pieces,  and 
eat  alive  by  a  Savage  Beaft  ! 

Cieo.  Not  greater,  I  can  affure  you,  than  are 
daily  occafion'd  by  the  Gout  in  the  Stomach, 
and  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder. 

Hor,  Which  way  can  you  give  me  this  Af^ 
furance  j  how  can  you  prove  it  ? 

Cleo.  From  our  Fabrick  itfelf,  the  Frame 
of  human  Bodies,  that  cannot  admit  of  any 
Torment,  infinitely  excruciating.  The  De- 
grees of  Pain,  as  well  as  of  Pleafure,  in  this 
Life  are  limited,  and  exadly  proportion'd  to 
every  one's  Strength ;  whatever  exceeds  that, 
takes  away  the  Senfes ;  and  whoever  has  once 
fainted  away  with  the  Extremity  of  any  Tor- 
ture, knows  the  full  Extent  of  what  here  he 
can  fuflfer,  if  he  remembers  what  he  felt.  The 
real  Mifchief,  which  wild  Beafts  have  done 
to  our  Species,  and  the  Calamities  they  have 
brought  upon  it,  are  not  to  be  compared  to 
the  cruel  Ufage,  and  the  Multiplicity  of  mor- 
tal Injuries,  which  Men  have  receiv'd  from 
one  another.  Set  before  your  Eyes  a  robull 
Warriour,  that  having  loft  a  Limb  in  Battle, 
is  afterwards  trampled  upon  by  twenty  Hor- 
fes;  and  tell  me,  pray,  whether  you  think,  that 
lying  thus  helplefs  with  moll  of  his  Ribs 
broke,  and  a  frad:ur'd  Skull,  in  the  Agony  of 
Death  for  feveral  Hours,  he  fufFers  lefs,  than 
if  a  Lion  had  difpatch'd  him  ? 

Hon 
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Hor.  They  are  both  very  bad. 

Cleo,  In  the  choice  of  tilings  we  are  Inbf^ 
often  directed  by  the  Caprice  of  Fafhions,  and 
the  Cuftom  of  the  Age,  than  we  are  by  folid 
Reafon,  or  our  own  Underftanding.  Ther^ 
is  no  greater  Comfort  in  dying  of  a  Dropfy, 
and  being  eaten  by  Worms,  than  there  is  in  be- 
ing drown'd  at  Sea,  and  becoming  the  Prey  of 
Filhes.  But  in  our  narrow  way  of  thinkings 
there  is  fomething  that  fubverts  and  corrupts 
our  Judgment ;  how  elfe  could  Perfons  of 
known  Elegancy  in  their  Tafte,^  prefer  rotting 
and  ftinking  in  a  loathfome  Sepulchre,  to  their 
being  burnt  in  the  open  Air  to  inoifenfive 
Afhes  ? 

Hor.  I  freely  own,  that  I  have  an  Averfion 
to  eveiy  thing  that  is  fliocking  and  unnatural. 

Cleo.  What  you  call  fhocking,  I  don't  know  5 
but  nothing  is  more  common  to  Nature,  or 
more  agreeable  to  her  ordinary  Courfe,  than 
that  Creatures  Ihould  live  upon  one  another : 
The  whole  Syflem  of  animated  Beings  on  the 
Earth  feems  to  be  built  upon  this  5  and  there 
is  not  one  Species,  that  we  know  of,  that  has 
not  another  that  feeds  upon  it,  either  alive  or 
dead ;  and  moil  kind  of  Fifh  are  forced  to  live 
upon  Fiih.  That  this  in  the  laft-mention'dy 
was  not  an  Omiffion  or  Negled,  is  evident 
from  the  large  Provifion  Nature  has  made  for 
it,  far  exceeding  any  thing  fhe  has  done  for 
other  Animals. 

Hon 
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Hor.  You  mean  the  prodigious  Quantity  of 
Roe  they  fpawn. 

Hor.  Yes  -,  and  that  the  Eggs,  contain'd  in 
them,  receive  not  their  Fecundity,  till  after 
they  are  excluded  ;  by  which  means  the  Fe- 
male may  be  filFd  with  as  many  of  them  as 
her  Belly  can  hold,  and  the  Eggs  themfelves 
may  be  more  clofely  crowded  together,  than 
would  be  confiftent  with  the  Admiffion  of  a- 
ny  Subftance  from  the  Male  :  Without  this, 
one  Fifh  could  not  bring  forth  yearly  fuch  a 
prodigious  Shoal. 

Cleo.  But  might  not  the  aura  feminalis  of 
the  Male  be  fubtile  enough  to  penetrate  the 
whole  Cluflerof  Eggs,  and  influence  every 
one  of  them,  without  taking  up  any  room,  as 
it  does  in  Fowls  and  other  oviparous  Animals  ? 

Hor.  The  Oftrich  excepted  in  the  firfl 
place ;  in  the  fecond,  there  are  no  other  ovi- 
parous Animals,  in  which  the  Eggs  are  fo 
clofely  compacted  together,  as  they  are  in  Fifh. 
But  fuppofe  that  the  prolifick  Power  fhould 
pervade  the  whole  Mafs  of  them  j  if  all  the 
Eggs,  which  fome  of  the  Females  are  cramm'd 
with,  were  to  be  impregnated  whilft  they  are 
within  the  Fifh,  it  is  impoffible,  but  the  au- 
ra feminalis^  the  prolifick  Spirit  of  the  Male, 
tho'  it  took  up  no  room  itfelf,  would,  as  it 
does  in  all  other  Creatures,  dilate,  and  more 
or  lefs  diftend  every  Egg ;  and  the  leaft  Ex- 
panfion  of  fo  many  Individuals  would  fwell 
the  whole  Roe  to  a  Bulk  that  would  require 
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a  much  greater  Space,  than  the  Cavity  that 
now  contains  them.  Is  not  here  a  Contrivance 
beyond  Imagination  fine,  to  provide  for  the 
Continuance  of  a  Species,  tho'  every  Indivi- 
dual of  it  fliould  be  born  with  an  Inftind  to 
deftroy  it ! 

Cko,  What  you  fpeak  of,  is  only  true  at  Sea, 
in  a  conliderable  part  of  Europe  at  leaft  :  For 
in  frefh  Water  moft  kinds  of  Fifh  do  not  feed 
on  their  own  Species,  and  yet  they  fpawn  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  are  as  full  of  Roe  as 
all  the  reft :  Among  them,  the  only  great 
Deftroyer  with  us,  is  the  Pike. 

Hor.  And  he  is  a  veiy  ravenous  one :  We 
fee  in  Ponds,  that,  where  Pike§  are  fuffer'd  to 
be,  no  other  Fiih  fhall  ever  encreafe  in  Num- 
ber. But  in  Rivers,  and  all  Waters  near  any 
Land,  there  are  amphibious  Fowls,  and  ma- 
ny forts  of  them,  that  live  moftly  upon  Fifh  : 
Of  thefe  Water-Fowls  in  many  Places  there 
are  prodigious  Quantities.  Befides  thefe,  there 
are  Otters,  Beavers,  and  many  other  Crea^ 
tures  that  live  upon  Fifh.  In  Brooks  and  fhal- 
low  Waters,  the  Hearn  and  Bittern  will  have 
their  Share  :  What  is  taken  off  by  them,  per- 
haps, is  but  little  y  but  the  young  Fry,  and  the 
Spawn  that  one  pair  of  Swans  are  able  to  con- 
Hime  in  one  Year,  would  very  v/ell  ferve  to 
ftock  a  confiderable  River.  So  they  are  but 
eat,  it  is  no  matter  what  eats  them,  either 
their  own  Species  or  another  :  What  I  would 
prove,  is,  that  Nature  produces  no  extraor- 
dinary 
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dinary  Numbers  of  any  Species,  but  flie  has 
contriv'd  Means  anfwerable  to  deftroy  them. 
The  Variety  of  Infers,  in  the  feveral  Parts  of 
the  World,  would  be  incredible  to  any  one, 
that  has  not  examin'd  into  this  matter ; 
and  the  different  Beauties  to  be  obfcrv'd  in 
them  is  infinite :  But  neither  the  Beauty  nor 
the  Variety  of  'em  are  more.furprizing,  than 
the  Induftfy  of  Nature  in  the  Multiplicity  of 
her  Contrivances  to  kill  them  j  and  if  the 
Care  and  Vigilance  of  all  other  Animals,  in 
deflroying  them,  were  to  ceafe  at  once,  in 
two  Years  time  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Earth 
which  is  ours  now  would  be  theirs,  and  in 
many  Countries  Infeds  would  be  the  only  In- 
habitants. 

Hor.  I  have  heard  that  Whales  live  upon 
nothing  elfe^  That  muffc  make  a  fine  Confum- 
ption. 

Cko.  That  is  the  general  Opinion  j  I  fiip- 
pofe,  becaufe  they  never  find  any  Fifh  in  them  ; 
and  becaufe  there  are  vaft  Multitudes  of  Infedis 
in  thofe  Seas,  hovering  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Water.  This  Creature  likewife  helps  to  cor- 
roborate my  Aflertion,  that  in  the  Numbers 
produced  of  every  Species,  the  greateil  Regard 
is  had  to  the  Confumption  of  them  :  This 
prodigious  Animal  being  too  big  to  be  fwal- 
low'd,  Nature  in  it  has  quite  alter'd  the  OEco- 
nomy  obferved  in  all  other  Fifh ;  for  they  are 
viviparous,  engender  like  other  viviparous  A- 
nimals,  and  have  never  above  two  or  three 

U  young 
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young  ones  at  a  time.  For  the  Continuance 
of  every  Species,  among  fuch  an  infinite  Va- 
riety of  Creatures,  as  this  Globe  yields ;  it  was 
highly  necelTary,  that  the  Provifion  for  their 
Deftrudtion  fhould  not  be  lefs  ample,  than 
that,  which  was  made  for  the  Generation  of 
them  J  and  therefore  the  Sollicitude  of  Nature 
in  procuring  Death,  and  the  Confumption  of 
Animals,  is  vifibly  fuperiour  to  the  Care  fhe 
takes  to  feed  and  preferve  them. 

Hor,  Prove  that  pray. 

Cleo,  Millions  of  her  Creatures  are  ftarv'd 
every  Year,  and  doom'd  to  perifh  for  want  of 
Suftenance  5  but  whenever  any  dye,  there  is 
always  plenty  of  Mouths  to  devour  them.  But 
then  again,  fhe  gives  all  fhe  has  :  Nothing  is 
fo  fine  or  elaborate,  as  that  fhe  grudges  it  for 
Food ;  nor  is  any  thing  more  extenfive  or  im- 
partial than  her  Bounty :  She  thinks  nothing 
too  good  for  the  meaneft  of  her  Broods,  and 
all  Creatures  are  equally  welcome  to  every 
thing  they  can  find  to  eat.  How  curious  is 
the  Workmanfhip  in  the  Strudure  of  a  com- 
mon Fly  >  how  inimitable  are  the  Celerity  of 
his  Wings,  and  the  Quicknefs  of  all  his  Mo- 
tions in  hot  Weather !  Should  a  Pythagorean, 
that  was  likewife  a  good  Mafler  in  Mecha- 
nicks,  by  the  help  of  a  Microfcope,  pry  into 
every  minute  part  of  this  changeable  Creature, 
and  duly  confider  the  Elegancy  of  its  Ma- 
chinery, would  he  not  think  it  great  pity,  that 
thoufands  of  Millions  of  animated  Beings,  fo 

nicely 


nicely  wrought  and  admirably  finilli'd,  Ihould 
every  Day  be  devour'd  by  little  Birds  and  Spi- 
ders, of  which  we  fland  in  fo  little  nQ^d.  ?  Nay, 
don't  you  think  yourfelf,  that  things  Would 
have  been  managed  full  as  well,  if  the  quan- 
tity of  Flies  had  been  lefs,  and  there  had  been 
no  Spiders  at  all  ? 

Hor,  I  remember  the  Fable  of  the  Acorn 
and  the  Pumpkin  too  well  to  anfwer  you;  1 
don't  trouble  my  Head  about  it. 

Cieo.  Yet  you  found  fault  with  the  Mean%' 
which  I  fuppofed  Providence  had  made  ufe 
of  to  make  Men  aflbciate  ;  I  mean  the  com- 
mon Danger  they  were  in  from  wild  Beafts  : 
^ho'  you  own'd  the  Probability  of  its  having 
been  the  firft  Motive  of  their  uniting. 

Hor.  I  cannot  believe,  that  Providence 
fhould  have  no  greater  regard  to  our  Species, 
than  it  has  to  Flies,  and  the  Spawn  of  Fifh  j  or 
that  Nature  has  ever  fported  with  the  Fate  of 
human  Creatures,  as  fhe  does  with  the  Lives 
of  Infeds,  and  been  as  wantonly  laviih  of  the 
firft,  as  fhe  feems  to  be  of  the  latter.  I  won- 
der how  you  can  reconcile  this  to  Religion  -, 
you,  that  are  fuch  a  Stickler  for  Chriftianity. 

Cleo.  Religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
But  we  are  fo  full  of  our  own  Species,  and  the 
Excellency  of  it,  that  we  have  no  Leifure  fe- 
fiouily  to  confider  the  Syftem  of  this  Earth;  I 
inean  the  Plan  on  which  the  OEconomy  of  it 
is  built,  in  relation  to  the  living  Creatures, 
that  are  in  and  upon  it* 

U  a       '  ,    ■  flor. 
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Hor,  I  don't  fpeak  as  to  our  Species,  btaf 
in  refpedt  to  the  Deity  :  Has  Religion  no^ 
thing  to  do  with  it,  that  you  make  God  the 
Author  of  fo  much  Cruelty  and  Malice  ? 

Cleo.  It  is  impoffible,  you  fhould  fpeak  o*'; 
therwife,  than  in  relation  to  our  Species,  when 
you  make  ufe  of  thofe  Expreffions,  which  can 
only  fignify  to  us  the  Intentions  things  were 
done  with,  or  the  Sentiments  human  Crea- 
tures have  of  them ;  and  nothing  can  be  call'd 
cruel,  or  malicious,  in  regard  to  him  who  did 
it,  unlefs  his  Thoughts  and  Deiigns  were  fuch 
in  doing  it.  All  Actions  in  Nature,  abftradtly 
confider'd,  are  equally  indifferent ;  and  what- 
ever it  may  be  to  individual  Creatures,  to  die 
is  not  a  greater  Evil  to  this  Earth,  or  the 
whole  Univerie,  than  it  is  to  be  born.  rtt 

Hor.   This  is  making  the  Firfl  Caufe  of 
Things  not  an  Intelligent  Being. 

Cleo,  Why  fo?  Can  you  not  conceive  an 
Intelligent,  and  even  a  moft  Wife  Being,  that 
is  not  only  exempt  from,  but  likewife  inca- 
pable of  entertaining,  any  Malice  or  Cruelty  ?  ' 

Her.  Such  a  Being  could  not  commit  ont 
order  Things,  that  are  malicious  and  cruel. 

Cleo.  Neither  does  God.  But  this  will  car- 
ry us  into  a  Difpute  about  the  Origin  of  Evil ; 
and  from  thence  we  muft  inevitably  fall  on 
Free- Will  and  Predeflination,  which,  as  I  have 
told  you  before,  is  an  inexplicable  Myftery,  I 
will  never  meddle  with.  But  I  never  faid  norrj 
thought  any  thing  irreverenc  to  the  Deity;*;';) 
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On  the  contrary,  the  Idea  I  have  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  is  as  tranfcendently  great,  as  my 
Capacity  is  able  to  form  one,  of  what  is  in- 
comprehenfible ;  and  I  could  as  foon  believe, 
that  he  could  ceafe  to  exift,  as  that  he  Ihould 
be  the  Author  of  any  real  Evil.  But  I  fhould 
be  glad  to  hear  the  Method,  after  which  you 
think  Society  might  have  been  much  better 
introduced :  Pray,  acquaint  me  with  that  mild- 
er way  you  fpoke  of. 

Hor.  You  have  thoroughly  convinced  me, 
that  the  natural  Love,  which  it  is  pretended, 
we  have  for  our  Species,  is  not  greater,  than 
what  many  other  Animals  have  for  theirs  : 
But  if  Nature  had  actually  given  us  an  Af- 
fediion  for  one  another,  as  fincere,  and  con- 
fpicuous,  as  that,  which  Parents  are  feen  t© 
have  for  their  Children,  whilft  they  are  help- 
lefs.  Men  would  have  joyn'd  together  by 
Choice;  and  nothing  could  have  hindred  them 
from  aflbciating,  whether  their  Numbers  had 
been  great  or  fmall,  and  themfelves  either  ig- 
norant, or  knowing. 

Cieo,  O  mentes  hominum  ccBcas !  0  PeSiora 
c<^ca  ! 

Hor.  Y©u  may  exclaim  as  much  as  you 
pleafe ;  I  am  perfuaded,  that  this  would  have 
united  Men  in  firmer  Bonds  of  Friendfhip, 
than  any  common  Danger  from  wild  Beafts 
could  have  tied  them  with  :  But  what  Fault 
can  you  find  with  it,  and  what  Mifchief  could 
have  befaln  us  from  mutual  AfFedion  ? 
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Cko.  It  would  have  been  inconfiftent  with 
the  Scheme,  the  Plan  after  which,  it  is  evi- 
dent, Providence  has  been  pleas'd  to  order  and 
difpofe  of  things  in  the  Univerfe.  If  fuch  an 
Affe(Stion  had  been  planted  in  Man  by  Inftind:, 
there  never  could  have  been  any  fatal  Quar^ 
rels  among  them,  nor  mortal  Hatreds  j  Men 
could  never  have  been  cruel  to  one  another : 
In  fhort,  there  could  have  been  no  Wars  of 
any  duration;  and  no  confiderable  Numbers 
of  our  Species  could  ever  have  been  kill'd  by 
one  another's  Malice. 

Hor,  You'd  make  a  rare  State-Phyfician,  in 
prefcribing  War,  Cruelty  and  Malice,  for  the 
Welfare  and  Maintenance  of  civil  Society. 

Cko.  Pray,  don't  mifreprefent  me  :  I  have 

done  no  fuch  thing :  But  if  you  believe  the 

World  is  govern'd  by  Providence  at  all,  you 

muft  believe  likewife,  that  the  Deity  makes 

ufe  of  Means  to  bring  about,  perform,  and  ex-* 

ecute  his  Will  and  Pleafure :  As  for  Example, 

to  have  War  kindled,  there  muft  be  flrfl:  Mif» 

underftandings  and  Quarrels  between  the  Sub-* 

jedts  of  different  Nations,  and  Diilentions  a- 

mong  the  refpedive  Princes,  Rulers,  or  Go- 

vernours  of  them :    It  is  evident,    that  the 

Mind  of  Man  is  the  general  Mint,  where  the 

Means  of  this  fort  muft  be  coin'd  3    from 

whence  I  conclude,  that  if  Providence  had 

order'd  Matters  after  that  mild  way,  which 

you  think  would  have  been  the  beft,  very  lit-r 

tie  of  humane  Blood  could  have  been  fpilt,  if 

any  at  all  Hgr, 
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Hor,  Where  would  have  been  the  Inconv'e- 
niency  of  that  ? 

Cleo.  You  could  not  have  had  that  Variety 
of  living  Creatures,  there  is  now  j  nay,  there 
would  not  have  been  Room  for  Man  himfelf, 
and  his  Suftenance :  Our  Species  alone  would 
have  overftock'd  the  Earth,  if  there  had  been 
no  Wars,  and  the  common  Courfe  of  Provi- 
dence had  not  been  more  interrupted  than  it 
has  been.     Might  I  not  juftly  fay  then,   that 
this  is  quite  contrary  and  deftru£tive  to  the 
Scheme,  on  which  it  is  plain  this  Earth  was 
built  ?  This  is  a  Confideration  which  you  will 
never  give  its  due  Weight.     I  have  once  al- 
ready put  you  in  mind  of  it,  that  you  your- 
felf  have  allow'd  the  Deflrudlion  of  Animals 
to  be  as  neceffary  as  the  Generation  of  them. 
There  is  as  much  Wifdom  to  be  feen  in  the 
ContrivanceSj  how  Numbers  of  living  Crea- 
tures might  always  be  taken  off  and  deflroy'd, 
to  make  room  for  thofe  that  continually  Suc- 
ceed them,  as  there  is  in  making  all  the  diffe- 
rent forts  of  them  every  one  preferve  their 
own  Species.    What  do  you  think  is  the  rea- 
fon,  that  there  is  but  one  Way  for  us  to  come 
into  the  World  ? 

Hor.  Becaufe  that  one  is  fufficient. 
Cleo.  Then  from  a  Parity  of  reafon,  we 
ought  to  think,  that  there  are  feveral  Ways  tq 
go  out  of  the  World,  becaufe  one  would  not 
have  been  fufficient.  Now,  if  for  the  Sup-- 
port  and  Maintenance  of  that  variety  of  Crea- 

y  ^,  tures 
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tures  which  are  here,  that  they  fhould  die,  is  a 
fojiulafum   as  neceflary  as   it   is,    that  they 
fhould  be  born;  and  you  cut  off  or  obftru6l  the 
means  of  dying,  and  adlually  ftop  up  one  of 
the  great  Gates,  through  which  we  fee  Mul- 
titudes go  to  Death ;  do  you  not  oppofe  the 
Scheme,  nay  do  you  mar  it  lefs,  than  if  you  : 
hinder'd  Generation?  If  there  never  had  been 
War,  and  no  other  means  of  dying,  belides  the   ^ 
ordinary  ones,  this  Globe  could  not  have  born,  > 
or  at  leafh  not  maintain'd,  the  tenth  part  of  the 
People  that  would  have  been  in  it.    By  War, 
I  don't  mean  only  fuch  as  one  Nation  has  had 
againft  another,  but  civil  as  well  as  foreign 
Quarrels,  general  Maflacres,  private  Murders,  ;, 
Poyfon,    Sword,    and   all   hoftile  Force,    by 
which  Men,  notwithflanding  their  Pretence 
of  Love  to  their  Species,  have  endeavour'd  to 
take  away  one  another's  Lives  throughout  the 
World,  from  the  time  that  Cai?2  liew  Abel^  to 
this  Day. 

Hor.  I  don't  believe,  that  a  quarter  of  all 
thefe  Mifchiefs  are  upon  Record;  but  what 
may  be  known  from  Hiftory,  would  make  a 
prodigious  Number  of  Men ;  much  greater,  I 
dare  :^y,  than  ever  was  on  this  Earth  at  one 
time :  But  what  would  you  infer  from  this  ? 
They  would  not  have  been  immortal  i  and  if 
they  had  not  died  in  War,  they  muft  foon  af- 
ter have  been  flain  by  Difeafes.  When  a  Man 
of  threefcore  is  kill'd  by  a  Bullet  in  the  Field, 
it  is  odds,    that  he  would    not  have  lived 

four 
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four  Years    longer,    tho*  he  had   ftay'd  at 
Home. 

Cleo,  There  are  Soldiers  of  threefcorc  per- 
haps in  all  Armies,  but  Men  generally  go  to 
the  War  when  they  are  young ;  and  when 
four  or  five  thoufand  are  loft  in  Battle,  you'll 
find  the  greateft  Number  to  have  been  under 
five  and  thirty :  Confider  now,  that  many  Men 
do  not  marry  till  after  that  Age,  who  get  ten 
or  a  dozen  Children. 

Hor.  If  all,  that  die  by  the  Hands  of  ano- 
ther, were  to  get  a  dozen  Children  before  they 

die 

Cleo.  There  is  no  Occafion  for  that :  I  fup- 
pofe  nothing,  that  is  either  extravagant  or 
improbable  3  but  that  all  fuch,  as  have  been 
wilfully  deftroy'd  by  means  of  their  Species, 
fhould  have  lived,  and  taken  their  Chance 
with  the  reft ;  that  every  thing  fhould  have 
befaln  them,  that  has  befaln  thofe  that  have 
not  been  kill'd  that  way ;  and,  the  fame  like- 
wife  to  their  Pofterity ,  and  that  all  of  them 
fhould  have  been  fubjed  to  all  the  Cafual- 
ties  as  well  as  Difeafes,  Dod:ors,  Apotheca- 
ries, and  other  Accidents,  that  take  away 
Man's  Life,  and  fhortcn  his  Days  -,  War,  and 
Violence  from  one  another,  only  excepted. 

Hor.  But  if  the  Earth  had  been  too  full 
of  Inhabitants,  might  not  Providence  have 
fent  Peftilences  and  Difeafes  oftener  ?  More 
Children  might  have  died  when  they  were 
young,  or  niore  Women  might  have  proved 
barren.  Cleo. 
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Cieo.  I  don't  know  whether  your  mild  wa)?^ 
would  have  been  more  generally  pleafing ;  but 
you  entertain  Notions  of  the  Deity  that  arc 
unworthy  of  him.  Men  might  certainly  have 
been  born  with  the  Inflindl  you  fpeak  of;  but 
if  this  had  been  the  Creator's  Pleafure,  there 
muft  have  been  another  OEconomy;  and 
things  on  Earth,  from  the  beginning,  would 
have  been  ordered  in  a  manner  quite  different 
from  what  they  are  now.  But  to  make  a 
Scheme  firft,  and  afterwards  to  mend  it,  when 
it  proves  defedlive,  is  the  Bulinefs  of  finite 
Wifdom :  It  belongs  to  human  Providence  alone 
to  mend  Faults,  to  correct  and  redrefs  what  was 
done  amifs  before,  and  to  alter  the  Meafures 
which,  Experience  teaches  Men,  were  ill  con- 
certed :  But  the  Knowledge  of  God  was  con- 
iummate  from  Eternity.  Infinite  Wifdom  is 
not  liable  to  Errors  or  Miflakes;  therefore  all 
his  Works  are  univerfally  good,  and  every 
thing  is  made  exacStly  as  he  would  have  it : 
The  firmnefs  and  ftability  of  his  Laws  and 
Councils  are  everlafting,  and  therefore  his  Re- 
folutions  are  as  unalterable,  as  his  Decrees  ar^' 
eternal.  It  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  Hour  ago, 
that  you  named  Wars  among  the  necefiTary 
Means  to  carry  off  the  Redundancy  of  our 
Species;  how  come  you  now  to  think  them 
ufelefs  ?  I  can  demonilrate  to  you,  that  Na- 
ture, in  the  Production  of  our  Species,  has, 
amply  provided  againft  the  LolTes  of  our  Sex, 
occafioned  by  Wars^  by  repairing  them  vifi- 

bly 
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hXy^  where  they  arc  fuftained,  in  as  palpable  a 
manner,  as  flie  has  provided  for  the  great  De- 
ilrudion  that  is  made  of  Fifh,  by  their  de- 
vouring one  another. 

Ilor.  How  is  that,  pray? 

Cleo.  By  fendingmore  Males  into  the  World 
than  Females.  You  will  eafily  allow  me, 
that  our  Sex  bears  the  Brunt  of  all  the  Toils 
and  Hazards  that  are  undergone  by  Sea  and 
Land  j  and  that  by  this  means  a  far  greater 
Number  of  Men  muft  be  deflroy'd,  than  there 
is  of  Women:  Now  if  wc  fee,  as  certainly  we 
do,  that  of  the  Infants  yearly  born,  the  Num- 
ber of  Males  is  always  confiderably  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  Females,  is  it  not  manifell,  that 
Nature  has  made  a  Provifion  for  great  Multi- 
tudes, which,  if  they  were  not  deilroy'd,  would 
be  not  only  fuperfluous,  but  of  pernicious 
Confequence,  in  great  Nations  ? 

Hor.  That  Superiority  in  the  Number  of 
Males  born  is  wonderful  indeed ;  I  remember 
the  Account  that  has  been  publifh'd  concern- 
ing it,  as  it  was  taken  from  the  Bills  of  Births 
and  Burials  in  the  City  and  Suburbs. 

Cleo,  For  fourfcore  Years ;  in  which  the 
Number  of  Females  born  was  conftantly  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Males,  fometimes  by 
many  Hundreds :  And  that  this  Provifion  of 
Nature,  to  fupply  the  Havock  that  is  made  of 
Men  by  Wars  and  Navigation,  is  ftill  greater 
than  could  be  imagin'd  from  that  Difference 
only,  will  foon  appear,  if  we  coniider  that 

Women. 
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Women,  in   the  firft  Place,  are  liable  to  all 
Difeafes,  within  a  Trifle,  that  are  incident  tO;. 
Men;  and  that,  in  the  fecond,  they  are  fubjed;' 
to  many  Diforders  and  Calamities  on  account; 
of  their  Sex,  which  great  Numbers  die  of,  and 
Tvhich  Men  are  wholly  exempt  from.  i 

Hor.  This  could  not  well  be  the  EfFc6t  of 
Chance ;  but  it  fpoils  the  Confequence  which  ^ 
you  drew  from  my  affed:ionate  Scheme,  in 
cafe  there  had  been  no  Wars:  For  your  Fear,,, 
that  our  Species  would  have  encreafed  beyond 
all  Bounds,  was  entirely  built  upon  the  Suppo- 
fition,  that  thofe  who  have  died  in  War  fhould 
not  have  wanted  Women,  if  they  had  lived ; 
which,  from  this  Superiority  in  the  Number 
of  Males,  it  is  evident,  they  Ihould  and  mull 
have  wanted. 

Cko.  What  you'obferve  is  true;  but  my 
chief  Aim  was  to  ihew  you,  how  difagreeable 
the  Alteration,  you  required,  would  have  been 
every  way  to  the  reft  of  the  Scheme,  by  which 
it  is  manifeft  things  are  govern'd  at  prefent. 
For  if  the  Provilion  had  been  made  on  the 
other  fide;  and  Nature,  in  the  Produdlion  of 
our  Species,  had  continually  taken  Care  to 
repair  the  Lofs  of  Women,  that  die  of  Cala- 
mities not  incident  to  Men,  then  certainly 
there  would  have  been  Wornen  for  all  the 
Men,  that  have  been  deftroy'd  by  their  own 
Species,  if  they  had  lived;  and  the  Earth, 
without  War,  as  I  have  faid,  would  have 
■beepi  pver-ftocked;  or  if  Nature  had  ever  been 

the 
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tlie  fame  as  fhe  is  now,  that  is,  if  more  Males 
Had  been  born  than  Females,  and  more  Fe- 
males had  died  of  Difeafes  than  Males,  the 
World  would  conftantly  have  had  a  great  Su- 
perfluity of  Men,  if  there  never  had  been  any 
Wars;  and  this  difproportiort  between  their 
number  and  that  of  the  Women,  would  have 
caufed  innumerable  Mifchiefs,  that  are  now 
prevented  by  no  other  natural  Caufes,  than 
thefmall  Value  Men  fet  upon  their  Species, 
and  their  DiiTentions  with  one  another. 

Bor,  I  can  fee  no  other  mifchief  this  would 
produce,  than  that  the  number  of  Males,  which 
die  without  having  ever  tried  Matrimony, 
would  be  greater  than  it  is  now;  and  whe- 
ther that  would  be  a  real  Evil  or  not,  is  a  very 
difputable  Point. 

Cleo.  Don't  you  think,  that  this  perpetual 
Scarcity  of  Women,  and  Superfluity  of  Men 
would  make  great  Uneafmefs  in  all  Societies' 
how  well  focver  People  might  love  one  ano- 
ther; and  that  the  Value,  the  Price  of  Wo- 
men, would  be  fo  inhanced  by  it,  that  none 
but  Men  in  tolerable  good  Circumftances  would 
be  able  to  purchafe  them  ?  This  alone  would 
make  us  another  World  ;  and  Mankind  could 
never  have  known  that  moil  necelTary  and 
now  inexhauftible  Spring,  from  which  all  Na- 
tions, where  Slaves  are  not  ailow'd   of,  are 
conilantly  fupply'd  with  willing  Hands  for  all 
the  Drudgery  of  hard   and  dirty  Labour;! 
mean  the  Children  of  the  Poor,  the  great- 
7.  eft 
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eft  and  moft  extenfive  of  all  tetniJbMt  lifef- 
fings  that  accrue  from  Society,  on  which  all 
the  Comforts  of  Life^  in  the  civilis'd  State,  ha^e? 
their  unavoidable  dependance.  There  afe 
many  other  things,  from  which  it  is  plain, 
that  fuch  a  real  Love  of  Man  for  his  Species 
would  have  been  altogether  inconfiftent  with 
the  prefent  Scheme}  the  World  muft  have 
been  deftitute  of  all  that  Induftry,  that  is  ow- 
ing to  Envy  and  Emulation  j  no  Society  could 
have  been  eafy  with  being  a  flourifhing  Peo- 
ple, at  the  Expence  of  their  Neighbours,  or 
enduring  to  be  counted  a  formidable  Nation^ 
Ail  Men  would  have  been  Levellers,  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  unnecellary,  and  there 
could  have  been  no  great  Buftle  in  the  World. 
Look  into  the  Men  of  greateft  Renown,  and 
the  moft  celebrated  Atchievements  of  Anti- 
quity, and  every  thing  that  has  been  cried 
up,  and  admired  in  paft  Ages,  by  the  faftii- 
onable  part  of  Mankind :  If  the  fame  La- 
bours were  to  be  perform'd  over  again,  which 
Qualification,  which  help  of  Nature  do  you 
think,  would  be  the  moft  proper  means  to 
have  them  executed  j  that  Inftind:  of  real 
Affection,  you  required,  without  Ambition 
or  the  Love  of  Glory  5  or  a  ftanch  Princi- 
ple of  Pride  and  Selfiftinefs,  adting  under  Pre- 
tence to,  and  afluming  the  Refemblance  of, 
that  Affection  ?  Copfider,  I  befeech  you,  that 
no  Men  governed  by  this  Inftind:  would  re- 
quire Services  of  any  of  their  Species,  which 
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they  would  not  be  ready  to  perform  for  o- 
'  Thers ;  and  you  will  eafily  fee,  that  its  being 
univerfal  would  quite  alter  the  Scene  of  So- 
ciety from  what  it  is  now.     §uch  an  Inftindt 
might  be  very  fuitable  to  another   Scheme 
different  from  this,  in  another  World ;  where 
inftead  of  Ficklenefs,  and  a  reftlefs  defire  after 
Changes  and  Novelty,    there  was    obferv'd 
an  univerfal  Steadinefs  continually  preferv'dby 
a  ferene  Spirit  of  Contentment,    among  other 
Creatures   of  different  Appetites  from  ours, 
that  had  Frugality  without  Avarice,  and  Ge- 
nerofity  without  Pride  j   and  whofe  Sollici- 
tude  after  Happinefs  in  a  future  State,  was 
as  adive  and  apparent  in  Life,  as  our  Pur- 
fuits   are   after  the  Enjoyments  of  this   pre- 
fent.     But  as  to  the  World  we  live  in,  exa- 
mine into  the  various  ways  of  earthly  Great- 
nefs,  and  all  the  Engines  that  are  made  ufe 
of  to  attain  to   the  Felicity  of  carnal  Men, 
and  you'll  find,  that  the  Inilind:  you  fpeak 
of,  mufl  have  deftroy'd  the  Principles,  and 
prevented  the  very  Exiflence  of  that  Pomp 
and  Glory,  to  which  human  Societies  have 
been,  and   are  flill  raifed  by  worldly  Wif- 
dom. 

Hor.  I  give  up  my  affe(5tionate  Scheme ; 
you  have  convinced  me,  that  there  could  not 
have  been  that  Stir  and  Variety,  nor,  upon 
the  whole,  that  Beauty  in  the  World,  which 
there  have  been,  if  all  Men  had  been  natural- 
ly Humble,  Qood,  and  Virtuous,     I  believe 

that 
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that  Wars  of  all  forts,  as  well  as  Difcafes, 
are  natural  Means  to  hinder  Mankind  from 
encreafing  too  faft  3  but  that  wild  Beaftsfhould 
likewife  have  been  defign'd  to  thin  our  Spe- 
cies, I  cannot  conceive ;  for  they  can  only 
ferve  this  End,  when  Men  are  but  fe"tv,  and 
their  numbers  fhould  be  encrcas'd,  inftead  of 
leflen'd  ;  and  afterwards,  if  they  were  made 
for  that  purpofe,  when  Men  are  ftrong  e- 
nough,  they  would  not  anfwer  it. 

Cko.  I  never  faid,  that  wild  Beafls  were 
defign'd  to  thin  our  Species.  I  have  fhew'd, 
that  many  things  were  made  to  ferve  a  va- 
riety of  different  Purpofesi  that  in  the  Scheme 
of  this  Earth,  many  things  mull  have  been 
confider'd,  that  Man  has  nothing  to  do 
with  ;  and  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  think,  that 
the  Univerfe  was  made  for  our  fake.  I 
have  faid  likewife,  that  as  all  our  Know- 
ledge comes  a  po/lerion,  it  is  imprudent  to 
reafon  otherwife  than  from  Fad;s.  That 
there  are  wild  Beafts,  and  that  there  are  fa- 
vage  Men,  is  certain  ;  and  that  where  there 
are  but  few  of  the  latter,  the  firft  muft  al- 
ways be  very  troublefome,  and  often  fatal 
to  them,  is  as  certain  j  and  when  I  refle<5t: 
on  the  Paffions,  all  Men  are  born  with,  and 
their  Incapacity,  whilll  they  are  untaught;  I 
can  find  no  Caufe  or  Motive,  which  is  fo 
likely  to  unite  them  together,  and  make 
them  efpoufe  the  fame  Intereft,  as  that  com- 
mon Danger  they  muft  always  be  in  from 
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wild  Beafts,  in  uncultivated  Countries ;  whilfl 
they  live  in  fmall  Families,  that  all  fhift  fof 
themlelvesj  without  Government  or  Depen- 
dancc  upon  one  Another:  This  firft  Step  to 
Society,  I  believe  to  be  an  EfFed:,  which  that 
fame  Caufe,  the  common  Danger  fo  often 
mentionedj  will  never  fail  to  produce  upon 
our  Species  in  fuch  Circumftances  :  What  o- 
ther,  and  how  many  Purpofes  wild  Beafts 
might  have  been  defign'd  for  befides,  I  don't 
pretend  to  determine,  as  I  have  told  you  be- 
fore. 

Hor.  But  whatever  other  Purpofes  wild 
Beafts  were  defign'd  for,  it  ftill  follows  from 
your  Opinion,  that  the  uniting  of  Savages  in 
common  Defence,  muft  have  been  one? 
which  to  me  feems  claftiing  with  our  Idea  of 
the  Divine  Goodnefs. 

Cleo.  So  will  every  thing  feem  to  do,  which 
we  call  Natural  Evil ;  if  you  afcribe  human 
Paffions  to  the  Deity,  and  meafure  infinite 
Wifdom  by  the  Standard  of  our  moft  {hallow 
Capacity:  You  have  been  at  this  twice  al- 
ready ;  I  thought  I  had  anfwcr'd  it.  I  would 
not  make  God  the  Author  of  Evil,  any  more 
than  yourfelf ;  but  I  am  likewife  perfuaded, 
that  nothing  could  come  by  Chance,  in  refpedt 
to  the  fupreme  Being  j  and  therefore,  unlefs 
you  imagin(^  the  World  not  to  be  govern'd  by 
Providence,  you  muft  believej  that  Wars,  and 
all  the  Calamities  we  can  fuffer  from  Man  or 
Beaft,  as  well  as  Plagues  and  all  other  Dif- 
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eafes,  are  under  a  wife  Direftion  that  is  un- 
fathomable. As  there  can  be  no  Effed:  tvith- 
out  a  Caufe,  fo  nothing  can  be  faid  to  hap- 
pen by  Chance,  but  in  refpedt  to  him  who  ife 
ignorant  of  the  Caufe  of  it.  I  can  make  this 
evident  to  you,  in  an  obvious  and  familiar  Ex^ 
ample.  To  a  Man,  who  knows  nothing  of 
the  Tcnnis-Court,  the  Skips  and  Rebounds  of 
the  Ball  feem  to  be  all  fortuitous  j  as  he  is 
not  able  to  guefs  at  the  feveral  different  Di- 
redions  it  will  receive,  before  it  comes  to  the 
Ground ;  fo,  as  foon  as  it  has  hit  the  Place, 
to  which  it  was  plainly  direcSted  at  firft,  it  is 
Chance  to  him  where  it  will  fall :  whereas 
the  experienced  Player,  knowing  perfectly 
well  the  Journey  the  Ball  will  make,  goes  di- 
re(5lly  to  the  Place,  if  he  is  not  there  already, 
where  it  will  certainly  come  within  his  Reach* 
Nothing  feems  to  be  more  the  EfFed:  of 
Chance  than  a  Cafl  of  the  Dice :  yet  they 
obey  the  Laws  of  Gravity  and  Motion  in  ge- 
neral, as  much  as  any  thing  elfe  j  and  from 
the  Impreffions  that  are  given  them,  it  is  im- 
poffible  they  fliould  fall  otherwife  than  they 
do:  but  the  various  Directions  which  they 
•fhall  receive  in  the  whole  Courfe  of  the 
Throw  being  entirely  unknown,  and  the  Ra- 
pidity with  which  they  change  their  Situa- 
tion being  fuch,  that  our  flow  Apprehenfion 
cannot  trace  them,  what  the  Caft  will  be  is  a 
Myftery  to  human  Underftanding,  at  fair  Play. 
But  if  the  fame  Variety  of  DiredipAS  was 

given 
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given  to  two  Cubes  of  ten  Feet  each,  which 
a  Pair  of  Dice  receive  as  well  from  one  ano- 
ther as  the  Box,  the  Cafter's  Fingers  that  co- 
ver it,  and  the  Table  they  are  flung  upon, 
from  the  time  they  are  taken  up  'till  they  lye 
ftill,  the  fame  Effedt  would  follow;  and  if 
the  Quantity  of  Motion,  the  Force  that  is 
imparted  to  the  Box  and  Dice  was  exactly 
known,  and  the  Motion  itfelf  v/as  fo  much 
retarded  in  the  Performance,  that  what  is 
done  in  three  or  four  feconds,  fhould  take 
up  an  Hour's  time,  it  would  be  eafy  to  find 
out  the  Reafon  of  every  Throw,  and  Men 
might  learn  with  Certainty  to  foretell  which 
Side  of  the  Cube  would  be  uppermoft.  It  is 
evident  then,  that  the  Words  fortuitous  and 
tafual^  have  no  other  meaning,  than  what  de- 
pends upon  our  want  of  Knowledge,  Fore- 
iightand  Penetration  j  the  Refled:ion  on  which 
will  {hew  us,  by  what  an  Infinity  of  Degrees 
all  human  Capacity  falls  fhort  of  that  univer- 
fal  intuitus,  with  which  the  fupreme  Being  be- 
holds at  once  every  thing  without  Exception, 
whether  to  us  it  be  vifible  or  invifible,  paft, 
prefent,  or  to  come. 

Hor.  I  yield :  You  have  folved  every  Diffi- 
culty I  have  been  able  to  raife  j  and  I  muft 
confefs,  that  your  Suppofition  concerning  the 
firft  Motive,  that  would  make  Savages  aflbci- 
ate,  is  neither  clafhing  with  good  Senfe,  nor 
any  Idea  we  ought  to  have  of  the  Divine  At- 
tributes} but  on  the  contrary,  ir^  anfwering  my 
X  a  Objeai- 
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Objedions,  yoii  have  demonftrated  the  Proba- 
bility of  your  Conjed:ure,  and  rendred  the 
Wifdom  and  Power  of  Providence,  in  the 
Scheme  of  this  Earth,  both  as  to  the  Contri- 
vance and  the  Execution  of  it,  more  confpi- 
cuous  and  palpable  to  me,  than  any  thing  I 
ever  heard  or  read,  had  done  before. 

Cieo.  I  am  glad  you  are  fatisfied  j  tho'  far 
from  arrogating  to  my  felf  fo  much  Merit  as 
your  Civility  would  compliment  me  with. 

Hor.  It  is  very  clear  to  me  nowj  •  that  as  it 
is  appointed  for  all  Men  to  die,  fo  it  is  necef- 
fary  there  iliould  be  Means  to  compafs  this 
End;  that  from  the  Number  of  thofe  Means, 
or  Caufes  of  Death,  it  is  impoffible  to  exclude 
either  the  Malice  of  Men,  or  the  Rage  of 
wild  Bealls,  and  all  noxious  Animals;  and 
that,  if  they  had  been  a(5tually  defign'd  by 
Nature,  and  contriv'd  for  that  Purpofe,  we 
ihould  have  no  more  Reafon  juftly  to  com- 
plain of  them,  than  we  have  to  find  fault 
with  Death  itfelf,  or  that  frightful  Train  of 
Difeafes,  which  are  daily  and  hourly  the  ma- 
nifeft  occafion  of  it. 

Cleo.  They  are  all  equally  included  in  the 
Curfe,  which  after  the  Fail  was  defervedly 
pronounc'd  againfl  the  whole  Earth ;  and  if 
they  be  real  Evils,  they  are  to  be  look'd  up- 
on as  the  Confequence  of  Sin,  and  a  condign 
Punifhment,  which  the  Tranfgreffion  of  our 
£rft  Parents  has  drawn  and  entail'd  upon  all 
their  Pofterity.  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that 
2  all 
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all  the  Nations  in  the  World,  and  every  Indi- 
vidual of  our  Species,  civilis'd  or  favage,  had 
their  Origin  fromSetby  Chamj  or  Japhet:  and 
as  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  the  greateft 
Empires  have  their  Periods,  and  the  beil:  gd- 
vern'd  States  and  Kingdoms  may  come  to 
Ruin  y  fo  it  is  certain,  that  the  politeft  People 
by  being  fcatter'd  and  diftrefs'd,  may  foon  de- 
generate, and  fome  of  them  by  Accidents  and 
Misfortunes,  from  know^ing  and  well  taught 
Anceftors,  be  reduced  at  lail  to  Savages  of  the 
firft  and  loweft  Clafs. 

*?^  Hor.  If  what  you  are  fully  perluaded  of^  be 
true,  the  other  is  felf-cvident,  from  the  Savages 
that  are  ftill  fubfifting. 

Cleo.  You  once  feem'd  to  infinuate,  that  all 
the  Danger  Men  were  in  from  wild  Beails, 
would  entirely  ceafe,  as  foon  as  they  v/ere  ci- 
viliz'd,  and  lived  in  large  and  well-ordered 
Societies  -,  but  by  this  you  may  fee,  that  our 
Species  will  never  be  wholly  exempt  from  that 
Danger;  becaufe  Mankind  will  always  be  li- 
able to  be  reduced  to  Savages;  for  as  this  Ca- 
lamity has  actually  befallen  vaft  Multitudes 
that  were  the  undoubted  DefcendantsofA/^(?^/6; 
fo  the  greatefl  Prince  upon  Earth,  that  has 
Children,  cannot  be  fure,  that  the  fame  Dif- 
after  will  never  happen  to  any  of  his  Pofteri ty. 
Wild  Beafts  may  be  entirely  extirpated  in  fome 
Countries,  that  are  duly  cultivated ;  but  they 
will  multiply  in  others,  that  are  wholly  ne~ 
gledled ;  and  great  Numbers  of  them  range 
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now,  and  are  Mailers  in  many  Places,  where 
they  had  been  routed  and  kept  out  before.  I 
fhall  always  believe,  that  every  Species  of  livw 
ing  Creatures  in  and  upon  this  Globe,  with- 
out Exception,  continues  to  be,  as  it  was  at 
firft,  under  the  Care  of  that  fame  Providence, 
that  thought  fit  to  produce  it.  You  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  Patience,  but  I  would  not  tire 
it :  This  firft  Step  towards  Society,  now  we 
Jiave  mafler'd  it,  is  a  good  Refting-place,  and 
fo  we'll  leave  off  for  to-day. 

Hon  With  all  my  Heart :  I  have  made  you 
talk  a  great  deal  j  but  I  long  to  hear  the  reft, 
^s  foon  as  you  are  at  leifure. 

Cleo.  I  am  obliged  to  dine  at  Windfor  to- 
morrow 5  if  you  are  not  otherwife  engaged, 
I  can  carry  you,  where  the  Honour  of  your 
Company  will  be  highly  efleem'd :  My  Coach 
{hall  be  ready  at  Nine  5  you  know  you  arc  m 
my  way. 

Hor.  A  fine  Opportunity  indeed  of  three 
or  four  Hours  Chat. 

Ck@,>  I  fhall  be  all  alone,  without  you. 

Hor.  I  am  your  Man,  and  fh^ll  exped  you. 

CleQ.  Adieu. 
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Horatio   and   Cleomenes. 


H    O    R    A    T    I 


O. 


O  W  we  are  off  the  Stones,  pray 
let  us  lofe  no  time;   I   expert  a 
great  deal  of  Pleafure  from  what  I 
am  to  hear  further. 
5-  Cleo.  The  fecond  Step  to  Society,   is  the 
Danger  Men  are  in  froni  one  another :  for 
which  we  are  beholden  to  that  ftanch  Prin- 
ciple of  Pride  and  Ambition,  that  all  Men  arQ 
born  with.     Different  Families  may  endea- 
vour to  live  together,  and  be  ready  to  join  in 
common  Danger ;  but  they  are  all  of  little 
ufe  to  one  another,  when  there  is  no  common 
Enemy    to    oppofe.      If  we    conlider,    that 
Strength,  Agility^  and  Courage  would  in  fuch 
a  State  be  the  nioff  valuable  Qualifications, 
and  that  many  Fatnilies  eould  not  live  long 
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together,  but  fome,  actuated  by  the  Principle 
I  named, would  itrive  for  Superiority:  this  muft 
breed  Quarrels,  in  which  the  moll  weak  and 
fearful  will,  for  their  own  Safety,  always 
join  with  him,  of  whom  they  have  the  beft 
Opinion. 

Hor,  This  would  naturally  divide  Multi- 
tudes into  Bands  and  Companies,  that  would 
all  have  their  different  LeaderSj  and  of  which 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  valiant  would  always 
fwallow  up  the  weakeft  and  moft  fearful. 

Cko,  What  you  fay  agrees  exactly  with  the 
Accounts  we  haye  of  the  unciviliz'd  Nations, 
that  are  ftill  fubfifting  in  the  World ;  and  thus 
Men  may  live  miferably  many  Ages. 

Hor.  The  very  firft  Generation,  that  was 
brought  up  under  the  Tuition  of  Parents, 
would  be  governable :  and  would  not  every 
fucceeding  Generation  grow  wifer  than  the 
foregoing  ? 

Cieo.  Without  doubt  they  would  encreafe 
in  Knowledge  and  Cunning :  Time  and  Expe- 
rience would  have  the  fame  effect  upon  them 
as  it  has  upon  others ;  and  in  the  particular 
things,  to  which  they  apply'd  themfelves, 
they  would  become  as  expert  and  ingenious 
as  the  moft  civiliz'd  Nations :  But  their  un- 
ruly Paffions,  and  the  Difcords  occafioned  by 
them,  would  never  fuffer  them  to  be  happy; 
their  mutual  Contentions  would  be  continu- 
ally fpoiling  their  Improvements,  deftroying 
their  Inventions,  and  fruftrating  their  Defigns. 

Hor, 
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Hor.  But  would  not  their  Sufferings  in 
time  bring  them  acquainted  with  the  Caufes. 
of  their  Difagreement  3  and  would  not  that 
Knowledge  put  them  upon  making  of  Con- 
tracts, not  to  injure  one  another  ? 

Cleo.  Very  probably  they  would;  but  a- 
mong  fuch  ill-bred  and  uncultivated  People, 
no  Man  would  keep  a  Contra6t  longer  than 
that  Intcreft  lafted,  which  made  him  fubmit 
to  it. 

Hor.  But  might  not  Religion,  the  Fear  of 
an  invifible  Caufe,  be  made  ferviceable  to 
them,  as  to  the  keeping  of  their  Contracts  ? 

Cleo.  It  might,  without  difpute;  and  would 
before  many  Generations  pafted  away.  But 
Religion  could  do  no  more  among  them,  than 
it  does  among  civilis'd  Nations ;  where  the 
Divine  Vengeance  is  feldom  trufted  to  only, 
and  Oaths  themfelves  are  thought  to  be  of 
little  Service,  where  there  is  no  human  Power 
to  enforce  the  Obligation,  and  punifh  Perjury. 

Hor.  But  don't  you  think,  that  the  fame 
Ambition  that  made  a  Man  afpire  to  be  a 
Leader,  would  make  him  likewife  delirous  of 
being  obey'd  in  civil  Matters,  by  the  Numbers 
he  led? 

Cleo.  I  do;  and  moreover  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  unfettled  and  precarious  way 
Communities  would  live  in,  after  three  or 
four  Generations  human  Nature  would  be 
look'd  into,  and  begin  to  be  underflood : 
Leaders  would  find  out,  that  the  more  Strife 

and 
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and  Difcord  there  was  amongft  the  People 
they  headed,  the  lefs  ufe  they  could  make  of 
them:  this  would  put  them  upon  various 
ways  of  curbing  Mankind  -,  they  would  forbid 
killing  and  ftriking  one  another ;  the  taking 
away  by  force  the  Wives,  or  Children  of  o- 
thers  in  the  fame  Community :  they  would 
invent  Penalties,  and  very  early  find  out,  that 
no  body  ought  to  be  a  Judge  in  his  own 
Caufe  5  and  that  old  Men,  generally  fpeaking, 
knew  more  than  young.  '-n-nzivc--- 

Hor.  When  once  they  have  Prohibitions 
and  Penalties,  I  fhould  think  all  the  Difficul- 
ty furmounted  5  and  I  wonder  why  you  faid, 
that  thus  they  might  live  miferably  for  many 
Ages. 

Cleo.  There  is  one  thing  of  great  moment, 
which  has  not  been  named  yet  -,  and  'till  that 
comes  to  pafs,  no  confiderable  Numbers  can 
ever  be  made  happy :  What  lignify  the 
ilrongeft  Contracts,  when  we  have  nothing 
to  fhew  for  them;  and  what  Dependance  can 
we  have  upon  oral  Tradition,  in  Matters  that 
require  Exad:nefs  j  efpecially  whilfl  the  Lan- 
guage that  is  fpoken  is  yet  very  imperfe(5t  ? 
Verbal  Reports  are  liable  to  a  thoufand  Ca- 
vils and  Difputes,  that  are  prevented  by  Re- 
cords, which  every  body  knows  to  be  unerring 
WitnefTes ;  and  from  the  many  Attempts  that 
are  made  to  wreft  and  diftort  the  Senfe  of  evjcn 
written  Laws,  we  may  judge,  how  impra6ti- 
cable  the  Adminiftration  of  Juilice  muil  be 
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among  all  Societies  that  are  deftitute  of  them. 
Therefore  the  third  and  laft  Step  to  Society  is 
the  Invention  of  Letters.  No  Multitudes  can 
live  peaceably  without  Government ;  no  Go^ 
vernment  can  fubfift  without  Laws  j  and  no 
Laws  can  be  effectual  long,  unlefs  they  are 
wrote  down:  The  Confideration  of  this  is 
alone  fufficient  to  give  us  a  great  Infight  into 
the  Nature  of  Man. 

Hor.  I  don't  think  fo:  The  Reafonwhy  no 
Government  can  fubfift:  without  Laws  is,  be- 
caufe  there  are  bad  Men  in  all  Multitudes  i 
but  to  take  Patterns  from  them,  when  we 
would  judge  of  human  Nature,  rather  than 
from  the  good  ones  that  follow  the  Dictates 
of  their  Reafon,  is  an  Injuftice  one  would 
not  be  guilty  of  to  brute  Beafts  j  and  it  would 
be  very  wrong  in  us,  for  a  few  vicious  Horfes, 
to  condemn  the  whole  Species  as  fuch,  with- 
out taking  notice  of  the  many  fine-fpirited 
Creatures,  that  are  naturally  tame  and  gentle. 

Cleo.  At  this  rate  I  muft  repeat  every  thing 
that  I  have  faid  Yeflerday  and  the  Day  before; 
I  thought  you  was  convinced,  that  it  was  with 
Thought  as  it  is  with  Speech  5  and  that,  tho* 
Man  was  born  with  a  Capacity  beyond  other 
Animals,  to  attain  to  both,  yet,  whilft  he  re- 
main'd  untaught,  and  never  converfed  with 
any  of  his  Species,  thefe  Charadterifticks  were 
of  little  ufe  to  him.  All  Men  uninftrudted, 
whilft  they  are  let  alone,  will  follow  the  Im- 
pulfe  of  their  Nature,  without  regard  to  o- 
2  thers; 
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thers ;  and  therefore  all  of  them  are  bad,  that 
are  not  taught  to  be  good :  fo  all  Horfes  are 
ungovernable  that  are  not  well  broken :  for 
what  we  call  vicious  in  them,  is,  when  they 
bite  or  kick,  endeavour  to  break  their  Halter, 
throw  their  Rider,  and  exert  themfelves  with 
all  their  Strength  to  ihake  off  the  Yoke,  and 
recover  that  Liberty  which  Nature  prompts 
them  to  aifert  and  deiire.  What  you  call  Na- 
tural, is  evidently  Artificial,  and  belongs  to 
Education:  no  fine-fpirited  Horfe  was  ever 
tame  or  gentle,  without  Management.  Some 
perhaps  are  not  back'd,  'till  they  are  four 
Years  old,  but  then  long  before  that  time  they 
are  handled,  fpoke  to,  and  drefs'd;  they  are 
fed  by  their  Keepers,  put  under  reftraint, 
fometimes  carefs'd,  and  fometimes  made  to 
fmartj  and  nothing  is  omitted,  whilft  they 
are  young,  to  infpire  them  with  Awe  and 
Veneration  to  our  Species ;  and  make  them 
not  only  fubmit  to  it,  but  likewife  take  a  Pride 
in  obeying  the  fuperior  Genius  of  Man.  But 
would  you  judge  of  the  Nature  of  Horfes  in 
general,  as  to  its  Fitnefs  to  be  govern'd,  take 
the  Foals  of  the  beft-bred  Mares  and  finell 
Stallions,  and  turn  an  hundred  of  them  loole, 
Fillys  and  Colts  together,  in  a  large  Forefl,  till 
they  are  itvtn  Years  old,  and  then  fee  how 
tradable  they  will  be.  -^^ 

Hor.  But  this  is  never  done. 

Cleo.  Whofe  Fault  is  that?  It  is  not  at  the 
Requeft  of  the  Horfes,    that  they  are  kept 
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from  the  Mares ;  and  that  any  of  them  are 
ever  gentle  or  tame,  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
Management  of  Man.  Vice  proceeds  from 
the  fame  Origin  in  Men,  as  it  does  in  Horfes; 
the  Delirc  of  uncontroul'd  Liberty,  and  Im- 
patience of  Reftraint,  are  not  more  vilible  in 
the  one,  than  they  are  in  the  other;  and  a 
Man  is  then  call'd  vicious,  when,  breaking  the 
Curb  of  Precepts  and  Prohibitions,  he  wildly 
follows  the  unbridled  Appetites  of  his  un- 
taught or  ill-managed  Nature.  The  Com- 
plaints againfl  this  Nature  of  ours,  are  every 
where  the  fame:  Man  would  have  every  thing 
he  likes,  without  conlidering,  whether  he  has 
any  Right  to  it  or  not ;  and  he  would  do  eve- 
ry thing  he  has  a  mind  to  do,  without  regard 
to  the  Confequence  it  would  be  of  to  others ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  dillikes  every  Body, 
that,  ad:ing  from  the  fame  Principle,  have  in 
all  their  Behaviour  not  a  fpecid  Regard  to 
him. 

Hor.  That  is,  in  fhort,  Man  naturally  will 
not  do,  as  he  would  be  done  by. 

Cleo.  That's  truej  and  for  this,  there  is  an- 
other Reafon  in  his  Nature  :  All  Men  are  par- 
tial in  their  Judgments,  when  they  compare 
themfelves  to  others  -,  no  two  Equals  think  fo 
well  of  each  other,  as  both  do  of  themfelves  1 
and  where  all  Men  have  an  equal  Right  to 
judge,  there  needs  no  greater  Caufe  of  Quar- 
rel, than  a  Prefent  amongft  them  with  an  In- 
fcription  ofdetur  di^?iiori.    Man  in  his  Anger 
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behaves  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  as  othei* 
Animals ;  difturbing,  in  the  Purfuit  of  Self^ 
prefervation,  thofe  they  are  angfy  with  ;  and 
all  of  them  endeavour,  according  as  the  degree 
of  their  Paffion  is,  either  to  deftfoy,  or  caufe 
Pain  and  Difpleafure  to  their  Adverfaries. 
That  thefe  Obftacles  to  Society  are  the  Faults, 
or  rather  Properties  of  our  Nature,  we  may 
know  by  this,  that  all  Regulations  and  Pro- 
hibitions, that  have  been  contriv'd  for  the 
temporal  Happinefs  of  Mankind,  are  made 
exadly  to  tally  with  them,  and  to  obviate 
thofe  Complaints,  which  I  faid  were  every 
where  made  againft  Mankind.  The  princi- 
pal Laws  of  all  Countries  have  the  fame  Ten- 
dency ;  and  there  is  not  one,  that  does  not 
point  at  fome  Frailty,  Defedt,  or  Unfitnefs  for 
Society,  that  Men  are  naturally  fubjedt  to ;  but 
all  of  them  are  plainly  defign'd  as  fo  many 
Remedies,  to  cure  and  difappoint  that  natural 
Inftindt  of  Sovereignty,  which  teaches  Man 
to  look  upon  every  thing  as  centring  in  him- 
felf, and  prompts  him  to  put  in  a  Claim  to 
every  thing,  he  can  lay  his  Hands  on.  This 
Tendency  and  Defign  to  mend  our  Nature  for 
the  temporal  Good  of  Society,  is  no  where 
more  vilible,  than  in  that  compendiou*  as 
well  as  complete  Body  of  Laws,  that  was  gi- 
ven by  God  himfelf.  The  Ifraelites,  whilft 
they  were  Slaves  in  Mgypt,  were  govern'd  by 
the  Laws  of  their  Mailers ;  and  as  they  were 
many  degrees  remov'd  from  the  Idweil  Sa- 
vages, 
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vages,  fo  they  were  yet  far  from  being  a  civi- 
liz'd  Nation.  It  is  reafonable  to  think,  that, 
before  they  receiv'd  the  Law  of  God,  they  had 
Regulations  and  Agreements  already  efta- 
bliSi'd,  which  the  Ten  Commandments  did 
not  abolifli ;  and  that  they  muft  have  had  No- 
tions of  Right  and  Wrong,  and  Contrads  a- 
onong  them  againft  open  Violence,  and  the  In- 
yafion  of  Property,  is  demonftrable. 
■r^^4lior.  How  is  that  demonftrable  ? 
vn^f  Cko.  From  the  Decalogue  itfelf :  All  wife 
Laws  are  adapted  to  the  People  that  are  to  o- 
bey  them.  From  the  ninth  Commandment, 
for  Example,  it  is  evident,  that  a  Man's  own 
Teftiniony  was  not  fufficient  to  be  believ'd  in 
his  own  Affair,  and  that  no  Body  was  allow'd 
%o  be  a  Judge  in  his  own  Cafe. 

Hor.  It  only  forbids  us  to  bear  falfe  Witnefs 
^^gainft  our  Neighbour. 
f  Cko.  That's  true;  and  therefore  the  whole 
Tenor  and  Defign  of  this  Commandment  pre- 
fuppofes,  and  muft  imply  what  I  fay.  But 
the  Prohibitions  of  Stealing,  Adultery,  and 
coveting  any  thing  that  belong'd  to  their 
■Neighbours,  are  flill  more  plainly  intimating 
the  fame;  and  feem  to  be  Additions  and  A- 
mendments,  to  fupply  the  Defeats  of  fome 
knovs^n  Regulations  and  Contracts,  that  had 
been  agreed  upon  before.  If  in  this  View  we 
behold  the  three  Commandments  laft  hinted 
at,  we  (hall  find  them  to  be  ftrong  Evidences, 
jiQt  only  of  that  Inftin<5l  of  Sovereignty  with- 
in. 
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in  us,  which  at  other  times  I  have  called  t 
domineering  Spirit,  and  a  Principle  of  Selfifh- 
ncfs ;  but  like  wife  of  the  difficulty  there  is  to 
deftroy,  eradicate  and  pull  it  out  of  the  Heart 
of  Man :  For  from  the  eighth  Commandment 
It  appears,  that,  tho'  we  debar  ourfelves  from 
taking  the  Things  of  our  Neighbour  by 
Force,  yet  there  is  Danger  that  this  InftinA 
will  prompt  us  to  get  them  unknown  to  him 
in  a  clandeftine  Manner,  and  deceive  us  with 
the  Inlinuations  of  an  oportet  habere.  From 
the  foregoing  Precept,  it  is  likewife  manifeft, 
that  tho'  we  agree  not  to  take  away,  and  rob 
a  Man  of  the  Woman  that  is  his  own,  it  is 
yet  to  be  fear'd,  that  if  we  like  her,  this  in^ 
nate  Principle,  that  bids  us  gratify  every  Ap- 
petite, will  advife  us  to  make  Ufe  of  her,  as 
if  fhe  was  our  own;  tho'  our  Neighbour  is  at 
the  Charge  of  maintaining  her,  and  all  the 
Children  fhe  brings  forth.  The  laft  more 
clpecially  is  very  ample  in  confirming  my  Af- 
fertion.  It  ftrikes  directly  at  the  Root  of  the 
Evil,  and  lays  open  the  real  Source  of  the 
Mifchiefs  that  are  apprehended  in  the  feventh 
and  the  eighth  Commandment :  For  without 
firft  actually  trefpaffing  againft  this,  no  Man 
is  in  Danger  of  breaking  either  of  the  former. 
This  tenth  Commandment  moreover  infi- 
nuates  very  plainly ;  in  the  firft  place,  that  this 
Inftindt  of  ours  is  of  great  Power,  and  a  Frail-^ 
ty  hardly  to  be  cured;  in  the  Second,  that 
there  is  nothing,  which  our  Neighbour  can 
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be  polTefs'd  of;  bur,  neglecting  the  Gonfide- 
ration  of  Juflice  and  Property,  we  may  have  a 
Delire  after  it ;  for  which  Reafon  it  abfolute- 
ly  forbids  us  to  covet  any  thing  that  is  His  : 
The  Divine  Wifdom  well  knowing  the  Strength 
of  this  felfifli  Principle,  which  obliges  us  con- 
tinually to  afliime  every  thing  to  ourfelvesj 
and  that,  when  once  a  Man  heartily, covets  a 
thing,  this  Inftindt,  this  Principle,  will  over- 
rule and  perfuade  him  to  leave  no  Stone  un- 
turn'd,  to  compafs  his  Defires. 

Hor.  According  to  your  way  of  expound- 
ing the  Commandments,  and  making  them 
tally  fo  exadily  with  the  Frailties  of  our  Na- 
ture, it  fhould  follow  from  the  Ninth,  that 
all  Men  are  born  with  a  ftrong  Appetite  to 
forfwear  themfelves  j  ^vhich  I  never  heard  be- 
fore. 

Cko.  Nor  I  neither ;  and  I  confefs,  that  the 
Rebuke  there  is,  in  this  fmart  Turn  of  yours, 
is  very  plaufible ;  but  the  Cenfure,  how  fpe- 
cious  foever  it  may  appear,  is  unjuft;  and  ypa 
fhall  not  find  the  Confequence  you  hint  at,  if 
you  will  be  pleas'd  to  diflinguilh  between  the 
natural  Appetites  themfelves,  and  the  various 
Crimes  which  they  make  us  commit,  rather 
than  not  be  obey'd :  For  tho'  we  are  born  with 
no  immediate  Appetite  to  forfwear  ourfelves, 
yet  we  are  born  with  more  than  one,  that,  if 
never  check'd,  may  in  time  oblige  us  to  for- 
fwear ourfelves,  or  do  worfe,  if  it  be  poflible, 
and  they  cannot  be  gratify 'd  without  it ;  and 
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the  Commandment  you  mention,  plainly  ini* 
plies,  that  by  Nature  we  are  fo  unreafonably 
attach'd  to  our  Intereft,  on  all  Emergencies ; 
that  it  is  poffible  for  a  Man  to  be  fway'd  by 
it,  not  only  to  the  vifible  Detriment  of  others, 
as  is  manifell  from  the  Seventh  and  the  Eighth, 
but  even,  tho'  it  fhould  be  againft  his  own 
Confcience  :  For  no  Body  did  ever  knowing- 
ly bear  falfe  Witnefs  againfl  his  Neighbour, 
but  he  did  it  for  fome  End  or  other;  this  End, 
whatever  it  is,  I  call  his  Intereft.  The  Law 
which  forbids  Murder,  had  already  demon- 
ftrared  to  us,  how  immenfely  we  undervalue 
every  thing,  when  it  comes  in  Competition 
with  ourfelves;  for,  tho'  our  greateft  Dread 
be  Deftruclion,  and  we  know  no  other  Cala- 
mity, equal  to  the  Diffolution  of  our  Being, 
yet  fuch  unequitable  Judges  thislnftind  of  So- 
vereignty is  able  to  make  us,  that  rather  than 
not  have  our  Will,  which  we  count  our  Hap- 
pinefs,  we  chufe  to  inflid:  this  Calamity  on 
others,  and  bring  total  Ruin  on  fuch,  as  we 
think  to  he  Obftacles  to  the  Gratification  of 
our  Appetites;  and  this  Men  do,  not  only  for 
Hindrances  that  are  prefent,  or  apprehended 
as  to  come,  but  likewife  for  former  Offences, 
and  Things  that  are  paft  redrefs. 

Hor.  By  what  you  faid  laft,  you  mean  Re- 
venge, I  fuppofe. 

Cleo.  I  do  fo ;  and  the  Inftind  of  Sovereign- 
ty, v/hich  I  affert  to  be  in  humane  Nature,  is 
in  nothing  fo  glaringly  confpicuous  as  it  is  in 

this 
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this  Paffion,  which  Ho  mere  Man  was  ever 
born  without,  and  which  even  the  mofl  Civi- 
lized,- as  well  as  the  mofi:  Learned,  are  feldom 
able  to  conquer  :  For  whoever  pretends  to 
revenge  himfelf,  mufl;  claim  a  Right  to  a  Ju- 
dicature within,  and  an  Authority  to  puniili : 
Which,  being  deftru(ftive  to  the  mutual  Peace 
of  all  Multitudes,  are  for  that  Reafon  the  firfl: 
thingSj  that  in  every  civil  Society  are  fnatch'd 
away  out  of  every  Man's  Hands,  as  dangerous 
Tools,  and  vefted  in  th#  governing  part,  the 
Supreme  Power  only. 

Hor.  This  Remark  on  Revenge  has  Con- 
vinced me  more,  than  any  thing  you  have  faid 
yet,  that  there  is  fome  fuch  thing  as  a  Princi- 
ple of  Sovereignty  in  our  Nature  5  but  I  can- 
not conceive  yet,  why  the  Vices  of  private,  I 
mean'  particular,  Perfons  ftiould  be  thought 
to  belong  to  the  whole  Species. 

Cleo.  Becaufe  every  body  is  liable  to  fall  in- 
to the  Vices,  that  are  peculiar  to  his  Species  i 
and  it  is  with  them,  as  it  is  with  Diflempers 
among  Creatures  of  different  Kinds ;  There 
are  many  Ailments  that  Horfes  are  fubjedt  to, 
which  are  not  incident  to  Cows.  There  is  no 
Vice,  but  whoever  commits  it^  had  within 
him,  before  he  was  guilty  of  it^  a  Tendency 
towards  it,  a  latent  Caufe  that  difpofed  him 
to  it :  Therefore  all  Lawgivers  have  two  main 
Points  to  coniiderj  at  fetting  out ;  firfl,  what 
things  will  procure  Happinefs  to  the  Society 
tmdet  their  Care  5    fecondlv,   what  Paffions 
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and  Properties  there  are  in  Man's  Nature, 
that  may  either  promote  or  obflru6t  this  Hap- 
pinefs.  It  is  Prudence  to  watch  your  Fifli- 
Ponds  againft  the  Infults  of  Hearns  and  Bit- 
terns ',  but  the  fame  Precaution  would  be  ri- 
diculous againft  Turkies  and  Peacocks,  or  any 
other  Creatures,  that  neither  love  Fifh,  nor 
are  able  to  catch  them. 

Hor.  What  Frailty  or  Defe6t  is  it  in  our 
Nature  that  the  two  firft  Commandments 
have  a  Regard  to,  or-: as  you  call  it  tally  with? 

Cleo.  Our  natural  Blindnefs  and  Ignorance 
of  the  true  Deity :  For  tho'  we  all,  come  into 
the  World  with  an  Inftind  toward  Religion, 
that  manifefts  it  felf  before  we  come  to  Ma- 
turity ;  yet  the  Fear  of  an  invilible  Caufe,  or 
invilible  Caufes,  which  all  Men  are  born  with, 
is  not  more  univerfal,  than  the  Uncertainty 
which  all  untaught  Men  fluctuate  in,  as  to  the 
Nature  and  Properties  of  that  Caufe,  or  thofe 
Caufes :  There  can  be  no  greater  _^Proof  of 
this 

Hor.  I  want  none ;  the  Hiftory  of  all  Ages 
is  a  fufficient  Witnefs. 

Cko.  Give  me  Leave :  There  can,  I  fay,  be 
no  greater  Proof  of  this,  than  the  fecond 
Commandment,  which  palpably  points  at  all 
the  Abfurdities  and  Abominations,  which  the 
ill-guided  Fear  of  an  inyifible  Caufe  had  al- 
ready made,  and  would  ftill  continue  to  make 
Men  commit ;  and  in  doing  this,  I  can  hard- 
ly think,  that  any  thing  but  Divine  Wifdom 

could 
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could  in  fo  few  Words  have  Gomprehended 
the  vaft  Extent  and  Sum  total  of  human  Ex- 
travagancies, as  it  is  done  in  that  Command- 
ment :  For  there  is  nothing  fo  high  or  remote 
in  the  Firmament,  nor  fo  lov^,  or  abjed:  up- 
on Earth ;  but  fome  Men  have  worfliip'd  it, 
or  made  it  one  way  or  other  the  Objed:  of 
their  Superftition. 

Hor.  — —  Crocodilon  adorat 

Pars  hac  :  ilia  pavet  faturam  ferpentibia 

Ibin, 
Effigies  facri  nitet  aurea  Cercopitheci, 

A  holy  Monkey !  I  own  it  is  a  Reproach  to 
our  Species,  that  ever  any  part  of  it  fliould 
have  adored  fuch  a  Creature  as  a  God.  But 
that  is  the  Tip-top  of  Folly,  that  can  be 
charged  on  Superftition. 

Cleo.  I  don't  think  fo ;  a  Monkey  is  ftill  a 
living  Creature,  and  confequently  fomewhat 
fuperiour  to  things  inanimate. 

Hor.  I  fhould  have  thought  Men's  Adora- 
tion of  the  Sun  or  Moon  infinitely  lefs  abfurd, 
than  to  have  ktri  them  fall  down  before  fo 
vile,  fo  ridiculous  an  Animal. 

Cleo.  Thofe  who  have  adored  the  Sun  and 
Moon  never  queftion'd,  but  they  were  intelli- 
gent as  well  as  glorious  Beings.  But  when  I 
mentioned  the  Word  inanimate,  I  was  think- 
ing on  what  the  fame  Poet  you  quoted  faid, 
of  the  Veneration,    Men  paid  to  Leeks  and 
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Onions,  Deities  they  raifed  in  their  own  CJarr 

'dens, 

Porrum  &  cepe  nefas  lytolare^    &  fr angers 

morfu : 
O  Jan5las  Genteh^   quibus  hac  nafcuntur  in 
hortis 

Ntimma  ! — — — — _. 

But  this  is  nothing  to  what  has  been  done  in 
\America,  fourteen  hundred   Years  after  the 
time  of  Juvenal.    If  the  portentous  Worfhip 
of  the  Mexicans  had  been  known  in  his  Days, 
he  would   not  have    thought  it  worth   his 
while   to  take  Notice  of  the  Mgyptiam.     I 
have  often  admired  at  the  uncommon  Pains 
thofe  poor  People  mufl  have  taken,  to  exprefs 
the  frightful  and  {hocking  as  well  as  bizarre 
and  unutterable  Notions  they  entertain'd  of 
the  iliperlative  Malice,  and  hellifh  implacable 
Nature  of  their  Vitzliputzli^  to  whom  they 
facrific'd  the  Hearts  of  Men,   cut  out  whilft 
they  were  alive.     The  monftrous  Figure  and 
labour'd  De/ormity  of  that  abominable  Idoj, 
are  a  lively  Reprefentation  of  the  direful  I- 
deas  thofe  Wretches  framed  to  themfelves  of 
an  invilible  over-ruling  Power  j    and  plainly 
fhew   us,    how    horrid   and  execrable  they 
thought  it  to  be,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they 
paid  it  the  higheft  Adoraaionj  and  at  the.  Ex- 
pence  of  human  Blood  endeavour'd,  with  Fear 
and  Trembling,  if  not  to  appeafe  the  Wrath 

and 
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and  Rage  of  it,  at  leaft  to  avert  in  fome  mea- 
fure  the  manifold  Mifchiefs,  they  apprehend- 
ed from  it. 

Hor.  Nothing,  I  muft  own,  can  render  de- 
claiming againft  Idolatry  more  feafonable  than 
a  Reflection  upon  the  fecond  Commandment : 
But  as  what  you  have  been  faying,  required  no 
great  Attention,  I  have  been  thinking  of  fome- 
thing  elfe.Thinking  on  the  Purport  of  the  third 
Commandment  furnifhes  me  with  an  Obje- 
d:ion,  and  I  think  a  ftrong  one,  to  what  you 
have  affirm'd  about  all  Laws  in  general,  and 
the  Decalogue  in  particular.  You  know,  I 
urged,  that  it  was  wrong  to  afcribe  the  Faults 
of  bad  Men  to  human  Nature  in  general. 

Cleo.  I  do  5  and  thought  I  had  anfwered 
you. 

Hor.  Let  me  try  only  once  more.  Which 
of  the  two  pray  do  you  think,  prophane  fwear- 
ing  to  proceed  from,  a  Frailty  in  our  Nature^ 
or  an  ill  Cuftom  generally  contrad:ed  by  keep- 
ing of  bad  Company  ? 

Cleo.  Certainly  the  latter, 

Hor.  Then  it  is  evident  to  me,  that  this 
Law  is  levell'd  at  the  bad  Men  only,  that  are 
guilty  of  the  Vice  forbid  in  it ;  and  not  any 
Frailty,  belonging  to  human  Nature  in  ge^- 
neral. 

Cleo.  I  believe,  you  miftake  the  Defign  of 
this  Law ;  and  am  of  Opinion,  that  it  has  a 
much  higher  Aim  than  you  feem  to  imagine. 
Yqu  i-emember  my  -faying,  that  Revereoce  to 
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Authority  was  neceflaryjto  make  human  Crea- 
tures governable. 

Hor.  Very  well ;   and  that  Reverence  was 
a  Compound  of  Fear,  Love  and  Efteem. 

Cko.  Now  let  us  take  a  View  of  what  is 
done  in  the  Decalogue  :  In  the  fhort  Pream- 
ble to  it,    exprefly  made  that  the  Ifraelites 
fhould  knov/  who  it  was  that  fpoke  to  them, 
God  manifefts  himfelf  to  thofe,  whom  he  had 
chofen  for  his  People  by  a  moft  remarkable 
Inftance  of  his  own  great  Power,  and  their 
ftrong  Obligation  to  him,  in  a  Fad:,  that  none 
of  them  could  be  ignorant  of.     There  is  a 
Plainnefs  and  Grandeur  withal  in  this  Sen- 
tence, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  truly 
fublime  or  majeilick  ;  and  I  defy  the  learned 
V^orld,  to  fhew  me  another  as  comprehenfive, 
and  of  equal  Weight  and  Dignity,  that  fo  ful- 
ly executes  its  Purpofe,  and  anfwers  its  Defign, 
with  the  fame  Simplicity  of  Words.     In  that 
part  of  the  fecond  Commandment,  which  con- 
tains the  Motives  and  Inducements,  why  Men 
fhould  obey  the  Divine  Laws,  are  fet  forth  in 
the  moft  emphatical  manner ;     Firft,  God's 
Wrath  on  thofe  that  hate  him,  and  the  Con- 
tinuance of  it  on  their  Pofterity ;  Secondly, 
the  wide  Extent  of  his  Mercy  to  thofe,  who 
love  him  arid  keep  his  Commandments.     If 
we  duely  conlider  thefe  Pailages,  we  fhall  find, 
that  Fear  as  well  as  Love,  and  the  higheft  E- 
fteem,  are  plainly  and  diftindtly  inculcated  in 
them  ;  and  that  the  bell  Method  is  made  ufe 
8  of 
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of  there,  to  infpire  Men  with  a  deep  Senfe  of 
the  three  Ingredients,  that  make  up  the  Com- 
pound of  Reverence.  The  Reafon  is  plain :  If 
People  were  to  be  govern'd  by  that  Body  of 
Laws,  nothing  was  more  neceffary  to  enforce 
their  Obedience  to  them,  than  their  awful  Re- 
gard and  utmoft  Veneration  to  Him,  at  whofe 
Command  they  were  to  keep  them,  and  to 
whom  they  were  accountable  for  the  breaking 
of  them. 

Hor.  What  Anfwer  is  all  this  to  my  Obje- 
ction ? 

Cko,  Have  a  Moment's  Patience;  I  am  com- 
ing to  it.     Mankind  are  naturally  fickle,   and 
delight  in  Change  and  Variety ;  they  feldom 
retain  long   the  fame  Impreffion  of  things 
they  receiv'd  at  firft,  when  they  were  new  to 
them ;  and  they  are  apt  to  undervalue,  if  not 
defpife,  the  beft,  when  they  grow  common.    I 
am  of  Opinion,  that  the  third  Commandment 
points  at  this  Frailty,  this  want  of  Steadiness 
in  our  Nature;  the  ill  Confequences  of  which, 
in  our  Duty  to  the  Creator,  could  not  be  bet- 
ter prevented  than  by  a  ffcridt  Obfervance  of 
this  Law,  in  never  making  ufe  of  his  Name; 
but  in  the  moft  folemn  Manner  on  neceffary 
Occafions,    and  in  Matters  of  high  Impor- 
tance.    As  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  Deca- 
logue,   Care  had  been  already  taken  by  the 
ftrongeft  Motives  to  create  and  attrad:  Reve- 
•  rence,  fo  nothing  could  be  more  wifely  adapt- 
ed to  ftrengthen,  and  make  it  everlafting,  than 

the 
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the  Contents  of  this  Law :  For  as  too  much 
Familiarity  breeds  Contempt,  fo  our  highef^ 
Regard  due,  to  what  is  moft  Sacred,  cannot 
be  kept  up  better  than  by  a  quite  contrary  Pra? 
tT:ice. 

Hor.  I  am  anfwer'd. 

Cleo.  What  Weight  Reverence  is  thought^ 
to  be  of  to  procure  Obedience,  we  may  learn 
from  the  fame  Body  of  Laws  in  another  Com- 
mandment. Children  have  no  Opportunity  of 
Learning  their  Duty,  but  from  their  Parents, 
and  thofe  who  ad  by  their  Authority  or  in 
their  Stead  :  Therefore  it  was  requifite,  that 
Men  fhould  not  only  jftand  in  great  Dread  of 
the  Law  of  God,  but  likewife  have  great  Re- 
verence for  thofe,  who  firil  inculcated  it,  and 
communicated  to  them,  that  this  was  the  Law 
of  God. 

Hor,  But  you  faid,  that  the  Reverence  of 
Children  to  Parents  was  a  natural  Confe- 
quence  of  v^hat  the  firft  ^xperienc'd  from  the 
latter. 

Cleo.  You  think  there  was  no  Occafion  for 
this  Law,  if  Man  would  do  what  is  com- 
mianded  in  it,  of  his  own  Accord  :  But  I  de-. 
fire,  you  would  confider,  that  tho'  the  Reve- 
rence of  Children  to  Parents  is  a  natural  Con- 
fequence,  partly  of  the  Benefits  and  Chailife- 
ments  they  receive  from  them,  and  partly  of 
the  great  Opinion  they  form  of  the  fuperiour 
Capacity  they  obferve  in  them ;  Experience 
peaches  us,  that  this  Reverence  may  be  over- 
-  '  ruled  . 
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ruled  by  ftronger  Paffions ;  and  therefore,  it 
being  of  the  highefl:  Moment  to  all  Govern- 
ment, and  Sociablenefs  itfelf,  God  thought  fit 
to  fortify  and  ftrengthen  it  in  us,  by  a  particu^ 
lar  Command  of  his  own ;  and  moreover  to 
encourage  it,  by  the  Promife  of  a  Reward  for 
the  keeping  of  it.    It  is  our  Parents,  that  firft 
cure  us  of  our  natural  Wildnefs,  and  break  in 
us  the  Spirit  of  Independancy,  we  are  all  born 
with  :  It  is  to  them  we  owe  the  firft  Rudi- 
ments of  our  SubmiiTion  j  and  to  the  Honour 
and  Deference,   which  Children  pay  to  Pa- 
rents, all  Societies  are  oblig'd  for  the  Princi- 
ple of  human  Obedience.    The  Inftind:  of  So- 
vereignty in  our  Nature,  and  the  Wayward- 
nefs  of  Infants,  which  is  the  Confequence  of 
it,   difcover  themfelves  with  the  leaft  glim- 
mering of  our  Underftanding,  and  before :  Chil- 
dren that  have  been  mofl:  negle6ted,  and  the^ 
leaft  taught,    are  always  the  moft  ftubborn 
and  obftinate ;  and  none  are  more  unruly,  and 
fonder  of  following  their  own  Will,   than 
thofe  that  are  leaft  capable    of   governing 
themfelves. 

Hor.  Then  this  Commandment  you  think 
not  obligatory,  when  we  come  to  years  of 
Maturity. 

Cleo.  Far  from  it :  for  though  the  Benefit 
politically  intended  by  this  Law,  be  chiefly  re- 
ceiv'd  by  us,  whilft  we  are  under  Age  and 
the  Tuition  of  Parents  j  yet  for  that  very  rea- 
fon  ought  the  Duty,  commanded  in  it,  never 
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to  ccafe.  We  are  fond  of  imitating  our  Su- 
periors from  our  Cradle,  and  whilft  this  Ho- 
nour and  Reverence  to  Parents  continue  to  be 
paid  by  their  Children,  when  they  are  grown 
Men  and  Women,  and  ad  for  themfelves, 
the  Example  is  of  fmgular  ufe  to  all  Minors, 
in  teaching  them  their  Duty,  and  not  to  re- 
fufe  what  they  fee  others,  that  are  older  and 
wifer,  comply  with  by  Choice :  For  by  this 
means,  as  their  Underftanding\encreafes,  this 
Duty  by  degrees  becomes  a  Fafhion,.  which  at 
laft  their  Pride  will  not  fuifer  them  to  negled:. 

Hor,  What  you  faid  laft  is  certainly  the 
reafon,  that  among  fafhionable  People,  even 
.the  moft  vicious  and  wicked  do  outward  Ho- 
mage, and  pay  Refpect  to  Parents,  at  leaft 
before  the  World  i  tho' they  a<5t  againft  and 
in  their  Hearts  hate  them. 

Cleo,  Here  is  another  Inftance  to  convince 
us,  that  good  Manners  are  not  inconfiftent 
with  Wickednefs;  and  that  Men  may  be  ftridt 
Obfervers  of  Decorums,  and  take  Pains  to 
feem  well-bred,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  no 
Regard  to  the  Laws  of  God,  and  live  in  Con- 
tempt of  Religion:  and  therefore  to  procure  an 
outward  Compliance  with  this  fifth  Command- 
ment, no  Ledlure  can  be  of  fuch  force,  nor 
any  Inftru6tion  fo  edifying  to  Youth,  among 
the  modifh  fort  of  People,  as  the  Sight  of  a 
ftrong  and  vigorous,  as  well  as  polite  and  well 
drefs'd  Man,  in  a  difpute  giving  way  and 
fubmitting  to  a  decrepit  Parent. 
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Hor.  But  do  you  imagine  that  all  the  Di* 
vine  Laws,  even  thofe  that  feem  only  to  relate 
to  God  himfelf,  his  Power  and  Glory,  and 
our  Obedience  to  his  Will,  abftradt  from  any 
Coniideration  of  our  Neighbour,  had  like- 
wife  a  regard  to  the  Good  of  Society,  and  the 
temporal  Happinefs  of  his  People  ? 

Cko.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that}  witnefe 
the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath. 

Hor.  We  have  feen  that  very  handfomely 
proved  in  one  of  the  SpeBators. 

Cko.  But  the  Ufefulnefs  of  it   in  human 
Affairs,  is  of  far  greater  Moment,  than  that 
which  the  Author  of  that  Paper  chiefly  takes 
notice  of     Of  all  the  Difficulties,  that  Man- 
]^ind  have  labour'd  under  in  completing  So- 
ciety,  nothing  has  been  more  puzling  or  per- 
plexing than  the  Divifion  of  Time.   Our  an- 
nual Courfe  round  the  Sun,  not  anfwering  ex- 
adtly  any  number  of  compleat  Days  or  Hours, 
has  been  the  occalion  of  immenfe  Study  and 
Labour  J  and   nothing   has  more   rack'd  the 
Brain  of  Man,  than   the  adjufting  the  Year, 
to  prevent  the  Confufion  of  Seafons :  but  even 
v^hen  the  Year  was  divided  into  Lunar  Months, 
the  Computation  of  Time  muft  have  been 
impracticable  among    the   common  People: 
To  remember  twenty  nine,   or  thirty  DaySj, 
where  Feafts  are  irregular,  and  all  other  Days 
fhew  alike,  mufl;  have  been  a  great  Burden  to 
the  Memory,  and  caufed  a  continual  Confu- 
fion among  the  ignorant  j  whereas  a  fhort  Pe- 
riod 
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riod  foon  returning  is  eafily  remembred,  and 
one  fix'd  Day  in  feven,  fo  remarkably  diftin- 
guifh'd  from  the  reft,  muft  rub  up  the  Me- 
mory of  the  moft  unthinking. 

Hor.  I  beheve  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  confix 
derable  Help  in  the  Computation  of  Time, 
and  of  greater  ufe  in  human  Affairs,  than 
can  be  eafily  imagin'd  by  thofe,  who  never 
knew  the  Want  of  it. 

Cleo.  But  what  is  moft  remarkable  in  this 
fourth  Commandment,  is  God's  revealing  him- 
felf  to  his  People,  and  acquainting  an  infant 
Nation  with  a  Truth,  which  the  reft  of  the 
World  remain'd  ingndrant  of  for  many  Ages. 
Men  were  fbon  made  fenfible  of  the  Sun's 
Power,  obferved  every  Meteor  in  the  Sky,  and 
fufpe£ted  the  Influence  of  the  Moon  and  d-*- 
ther  Stars :  but  it  was  a  long  time,  and  Mart 
was  fair  advanced  in  fublime  Notions,  before 
the  Light  of  Nature  could  raife  mortal  Thought 
CO  the  Contemplation  of  an  infinite  Being,  that 
is  the  Author  of  the  whole. 

Hor.  You  have  defcanted  on  this  fuffici- 
ently,  when  you  fpoke  of  Mojes :  Pray  let  us 
proceed  to  the  further  Eftablifhment  of  Soci- 
ety. I  am  fatisfied  that  the  third  Step  towards 
it  is  the  Invention  of  Letters ;  that  without 
them  no  Laws  can  be  long  effediual,  and  that 
the  principal  Laws  of  all  Countries  are  Re- 
tnedies  againft  human  Frailties  ^  I  mean,  that 
they  are  defign'd  as  Antidotes,  to  prevent  thfe 
ill  Gonfequences  of  fome  Prdperties,  infepa- 
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tabic  from  our  Nature ;  which  yet  in  them-* 
felves,  without  Management  or  Reftraint,  are 
obftrudiive  and  pernicious  to  Society :  I  am 
perfuaded  like  wife,  that  thefe  Frailties  are 
palpably  pointed  at  in  the  Decalogue;  that 
it  was  wrote  with  great  Wifdom,  and  that 
there  is  not  one  Commandment  in  it,  that 
has  not  a  regard  to  the  temporal  Good  of  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  Matters  of  higher  moment. 

Cko.  Thefe  are  the  Things,  indeed,  that  t 
have  endeavor'd  to  prove ;  and  now  all  the 
great  Difficulties  and  chief  Obilrudiions,  that 
can  hinder  a  Multitude  from  being  form'd  in- 
to a  Body  Politick,  are  removed :  When  once 
Men  come  to  be  govern'd  by  written  Laws,  all 
the  reft  comes  on  a-pace.  Now  Property,  and 
Safety  of  Life  and  Limb,  may  be  fecured: 
This  naturally  will  forward  the  Love  of  Peace, 
and  make  it  fpread.  No  number  of  Men, 
when  once  they  enjoy  Quiet,  and  no  Man 
needs  to  fear  his  Neighbour,  will  be  long 
without  learning  to  divide  and  fubdivide  their 
Labour. 

Ilor.  I  don't  underfland  you. 

Cko>  Man,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  natu* 
rally  loves  to  imitate  what  he  fees  others  do, 
which  is  the  reafon  that  favage  People  all  do 
the  fame  thing :  This  hinders  them  from  me» 
liorating  their  Condition,  though  they  are  al- 
ways wifliing  for  it :  But  if  one  will  wholly 
apply  himfelf  to  the  making  of  Bows  and 
x'lrrows,    whilft  another    provides   Food,    a 

third 
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third  builds  Huts,  a  fourth  makes  Garments^ 
and  a  fifth  Utenfils,  they  not  only  become  ufe- 
ful  to  one  another,  but  the  Callings  and  Em- 
|)loyments  themfelves  will. in  the  fame  Num- 
ber of  Years  receive  much  greater  Improve- 
ments, than  if  all  had  been  promifcuoufly 
foUow'd  by  every  one  of  the  Five. 

Hon  I  believe  you  are  perfedly  right  there; 
and  the  truth  of  v^hat  you  fay  is  in  nothing 
fo  confpicuous,as  it  is  in  Watch-making,  v^hich 
is  come  to  a  higher  degree  of  Perfedtion,  than 
it  v^ould  have  been  arrived  at  yet,  if  the  whole 
had  always  remain'd  the  Employment  of  one 
Perfon  j  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that  even  the 
Plenty  we  have  of  Clocks  and  Watches,  as 
well  as  the  Exad:nefs  and  Beauty  they  maybe 
made  of,  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  Divifion 
that  has  been  made  of  that  Art  into  many 
Branches. 

Cleo.  The  ufe  of  Letters  mufl  likewife  very 
much  improve  Speech  it  felf,  which  before 
that  time  cannot  but  be  very  barren  and  pre- 
carious. 

Hor.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  mention  Speech 
again :  I  would  not  interrupt  you,  when  you 
named  it  once  before  :  Pray  what  Language 
did  your  wild  Couple  fpeak,  when  firft  they 
met  ? 

Cleo.  From  what  I  have  faid  already  it  is 
evident,  that  they  could  have  had  none  at  all  -, 
at  leaft,  that  it  is  my  Opinion. 

HoK 
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Hor.  Then  wild  People  muft  have  an  In- 
ftind:  to  underftand  one  another,  which  they 
lofe  when  they  are  civiliz'd. 

Cko.  I  am  perfuaded,  that  Nature  has  made 
all  Animals  of  the  fame  kind,  in  their  mutual 
Commerce,  intelligible  to  one  another,  as  far 
as  is  requiiite  for  the  Prefervation  of  them- 
felves  and  their  Species :  And  as  to  my  wild 
Couple,  as  you  call  them,  I  believe  there 
would  be  a  very  good  Underftanding,  before 
many  Sounds  pail  between  them.  It  is  not 
without  fome  Difficulty,  that  a  Man  born  in. 
Society  can  form  an  Idea  of  fuch  Savages^ 
and  their  Condition ;  and  unlefs  he  has  ufed 
himfelf  to  abftradt  thinking,  he  can  hardly 
reprefent  to  himfelf  fuch  a  State  of  Simpli- 
city, in  which  Man  can  have  fo  few  Delires, 
and  no  Appetites  roving  beyond  the  imme« 
diate  Call  of  untaught  Nature:  To  me  it 
feems  very  plain,  that  fuch  a  Couple 
would  not  only  be  deftitute  of  Language, 
but  like  wife  never  find  out  or  imagine, 
that  they  flood  in  need  of  any  5  or  that  the 
want  of  it  was  any  real  Inconvenience  to 
them. 

Hor.  Why  do  you  think  fo  ? 

Cieo.  Becaufe  it  is  impoffible,  that  any 
Creature  fliould  know  the  Want  of  what  it 
can  have  no  Idea  of:  I  believe  moreover,  that 
if  Savages,  after  they  are  grown  Men  and 
Women,  fhould  hear  others  fpeak,  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  Ufefulnefs   of  Speech, 

Z  and 
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and  coniequently  become  fenfible  of  the  want 
of  it  in  themfelves,  their  Indination  to  learn 
it  would  be  as  inconliderable  as  their  Capa- 
city J  and  if  they  fhould  attempt  it,  they 
would  find  it  an  immenfe  labour,  a  thing  not 
to  befurmounted;  becaufe  the  Supplenefs  and 
Flexibility  in  the  Organs  of  Speech,  that  Chil- 
dren are  endued  with,  and  which  I  have  of- 
ten hinted  at,  would  be  loft  in  themj  and 
they  might  learn  to  play  mafterly  upon  the 
Violin,  or  any  other  the  moft  difficult  mufical 
Inftrument,  before  they  could  make  any  tole- 
rable Proficiency  in  fpeaking, 

Hor.  Brutes  make  feveral  diftinft  Sounds  to 
exprefs  different  Paffions  by:  As  for  Example; 
Anguifli,  and  great  Danger,  Dogs  of  all  forts 
exprefs  with  another  Noife  than  they  do  Rage 
and  Anger  5  and  the  whole  Species  exprefs 
Grief  by  howling. 

Cleo.  This  is  no  Argument  to  make  us  be- 
lieve, that  Nature  has  endued  Man  with 
Speech :  There  are  innumerable  other  Privi- 
leges and  Inftind:s  which  fome  Brutes  enjoy, 
and  Men  are  deftitute  of:  Chickens  run  about 
as  foon  as  they  are  hatch'd  -,  and  moft  Qua- 
drupedes  can  walk  without  help,  as  foon  as 
they  are  brought  forth.  If  ever  Language 
came  by  Inftind:,  the  People  that  fpoke  it, 
muft  have  known  every  individual  Word  in 
it  5  and  a  Man  in  the  wild  State  of  Nature 
would  have  no  occafion  for  a  thoufandth  part 
of  the  moft  barren  Language  that  ever  had  a 
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Name.  When  a  Man's  Knowledge  is  confin'd 
within  a  narrow  Compafs,  and  he  has  nothing 
to  obey,  but  the  iimple  Dictates  of  Nature, 
the  Want  of  Speech  is  eafily  fupply'd  by 
dumb  Signs;  and  it  is  more  natural  to  untaught 
Men  to  exprefs  themfelves  by  Geftures,  than 
by  Sounds ;  but  we  are  all  born  with  a  Capa- 
city of  making  ourfelves  underftood,  beyond 
other  Animals,  without  Speech :  To  exprefs 
Grief,  Joy,  Love,  Wonder  and  Fear,  there 
are  certain  Tokens,  that  are  common  to  the 
whole  Species.  Who  doubts  that  the  crying 
of  Children  was  given  them  by  Nature,  to 
call  Affiftance  and  raife  Pity,  which  latter  it 
does  fo  unaccountably  beyond  any  other 
Sound  ? 

Htr.  In  Mothers  and  Nurfes,  you  mean. 

Cleo.  I  mean  in  the  generality  of  human* 
Creatures.  Will  you  allow  me,  that  warlike 
Mufick  generally  roufes  and  fupports  the  Spi- 
rits, and  keeps  them  from  finking  ? 

Hor.  I  believe  I  muft. 

Cleo.  Then  I'll  engage,  that  the  crying  (t 
mean  the  Vagitiis)  of  helplefs  Infants  will  ftir 
up  Compaffion  in  the  generality  of  our  Spe- 
cies, that  are  within  the  hearing  of  it,  with 
much  greater  Certainty  than  Drums  and 
Trumpets  will  diffipate  and  chafe  away  Fear, 
in  thofe  they  are  applied  to.  Weeping,  laugh- 
ing, fmiling,  frowning,  iighing,  exclaiming, 
we  fpoke  of  before.  How  univerfal,  as  well 
as  copious,  is  the  Language  of  the  Eyes,  by 
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the  help  of  which  the  remotefl:  Nations  un- 
derftand  one  another  at  firft  Sight,  taught  or 
untaught,  in  the  weightieft  temporal  Concern 
that  belongs  to  the  Species  ?  and  in  that  Lan- 
guage our  wild  Couple  would  at  their  firft 
meeting  intelligibly  fay  more  to  one  another 
without  guile,  than  any  civiliz'd  Pair  would 
dare  to  name  without  blufhing. 

Hor.  A  Man  without  doubt  may  be  as  im- 
pudent with  his  Eyes,  as  he  can  be  with  his 
Tongue. 

Cko.  All  fuch  Looks  therefore,  and  feveral 
Motions,  that  are  natural,  are  carefully  avoid- 
ed among  polite  People,  upon  no  other  Ac- 
count, than  that  they  are  too  fignificant :  It 
is  for  the  fame  reafon  that  flretching  ourfelves 
before  others,  whilft  we  are  yawning,  is  an 
abfolute  Breach  of  good  Manners;  efpecially 
in  mix'd  Company  of  both  Sexes.  As  it  is 
indecent  to  difplay  any  of  thefe  Tokens,  fo  it 
is  unfadiionable  to  take  Notice  of,  or  feem  to 
underftand,  them:  This  Difufe  andNegledl  of 
them  is  the  Caufe,  that  whenever  they  happen 
to  be  made  either  through  Ignorance  or  wil- 
ful Rudenefs,  many  of  them  are  loft  and 
really  not  underftood,  by  the  beau  monde-, 
that  would  be  very  plain  to  Savages  without 
Language,  who  could  have  no  other  Means 
of  converling  than  by  Signs  and  Motions. 

Hor.  But  if  the  old  Stock  would  never  ei- 
ther be  able  or  willing  to  acquire  Speech,  it 
is  impoffible  they  could  teach  it  their  Chil- 
dren: 
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drcn:  Then  which  way  could  any  Language 
ever  come  into  the  World  from  two  Savages  ? 
Cko.  By  flow  degrees,  as  all  other  Arts  and 
Sciences  have  done,  and  length  of  time  -,  Agri- 
culture,  Phyfick,   Aftronomy,    Architecture, 
Painting,  &c.  From  what  we  fee  in  Children 
that  are  backward  with  their  Tongues,  we 
have  reafon  to  think,  that  a  wild  Pair  would 
make  themfelves  intelligible  to  each  other  by 
Signs  and  Geftures,  before  they  would  attempt 
it  by  Sounds :  But  when  they  lived  together 
for  many  Years,  it  is  very  probable,  that  for 
the  Things  they  were  moft  converfant  with 
they  would  find  out  Sounds,  to  ftir  up  in  each 
other  the  Idea's  of  fuch  Things,'  when  they 
were  out  of  fight;  thefe  Sounds  they  would 
communicate  to  their  young  ones;  and  the 
longer  they  lived  together  the  greater  Variety 
of  Sounds   they   would  invent,   as   well  for 
Ad:ions    as    the   Things   themfelves :    They 
would  find   that  the  Volubility  of  Tongue, 
and  Flexibility  of  Voice,  were  much  greater 
in  their  young  ones,  than  they  could  remem- 
ber it  ever  to  have  been  in  themfelves :  It  is 
impoflible,   but  fome   of  thefe    young   ones 
would,  either  by  Accident  or  Defign,  make 
ufe  of  this  fuperior  Aptitude  of  the  Organs  at 
one  time  or  other ;  which   every  Generation 
would  ftill  improve  upon;  and  this  mufl  have 
been  the  Origin  of  all  Languages,  and  Speech 
it  felf,  that  were  not  taught  by  Infpiration. 
I  believe  moreover,  that  after  Language  (I 
Z  3  mean 
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mean  fach  as  is  of  Imman  Invention)  was 
come  to  a  great  degree  of  Perfedion,  and 
even  when  People  had  diftind:  Words  for  e- 
very  Adion  in  Life,  as  well  as  every  Thing 
they  meddled  or  convers'd  with.  Signs  and 
Geflures  flill  continued  to  be  made  for  a  great 
while,  to  accompany  Speech  i  becaufe  both 
are  intended  for  the  fame  Purpofe. 

Hor.  The  Defign  of  Speech  is  to  rnake  our 
Thoughts  known  to  others, 

Cleo.  I  don't  think  fo. 

Hor.  What !  Don't  Men  fpeak  to  be  under- 
ilood  ? 

Cleo.  In  one  Senfe  they  do ;  but  there  is  a 
double  Meaning  in  thofe  Words,  which  I  be- 
lieve you  did  not  intend :  If  by  yhsi^Jpeaking 
to  be  underjlood  you  mean,  that  when  Men 
fpeak,  they  defire  that  the  Purport  of  the 
Sounds  they  utter  fhould  be  known  arid  ap-^ 
prehended  by  others,  I  anfwer  in  the  Affir- 
mative :  But  if  you  mean  by  it,  that  Men 
fpeak,  in  order  that  their  Thoughts  may  be 
known,  and  their  Sentiments  laid  open  and 
iz^xi  through  by  others,  which  likewife  may 
be  meant  by  [peaking  to  be  underfiood^  I  an- 
fwer in  the  Negative.  The  firil  Sign  or 
Sound  that  ever  Man  made,  born  of  a  Wo- 
man, was  made  in  Behalf,  and  intended  for 
the  ufe  of  him  who  made  it  -,  and  I  am  of 
Opinion,  that  the  firft  Defign  of  Speech  was 
tn  perfuade  gthers,  either  to  give  Credit  to 
what  the  Ipeaking  Perfon  would  have  them 

believe. 
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believe ;  or  elfe  to  ad  or  fufFer  fuch  Things, 
as  he  would  compel  them  to  ad  or  fuffer,  if 
they  were  entirely  in  his  Power, 

Hor.  Speech  is  likewife  made  ufe  of  to 
teach,  advife,  and  inform  others  for  their  Be- 
nefit, as  well  as  to  perfuade  them  in  our  own 
Behalf. 

C/eo.  And  fo  by  the  help  of  it  Men  may 
accufe  themfelvcs  and  own  their  Crimes;  but 
no  Body  would  have  invented  Speech  for 
thofe  purpofes;  I  fpeak  of  the  Delign,  the  firft 
Motive  and  Intention  that  put  Man  upon 
fpeaking.  We  fee  in  Children  that  the  firft 
things  they  endeavour  to  exprefs  with  Words 
are  their  Wants  and  their  Will;  and  their 
Speech  is  but  a  Confirmation  of  what  they 
ask'd,  deny'd,  or  affirm'd,  by  Signs  before. 

Hor,  But  why  do  you  imagine  that  People 
would  continue  to  make  ufe  of  Signs  and 
Geftures,  after  they  could  fufficiently  exprefs 
themfelves  in  Words  ? 

Cleo.  Becaufe  Signs  confirm  Words,  as 
much  as  Words  do  Signs;  and  we  fee,  even 
in  polite  People,  that  when  they  are  very  ea- 
ger they  can  hardly  forbear  making  ufe  of 
both.  When  an  Infant,  in  broken  imperfed 
Gibberhh,  calls  for  a  Cake  or  a  Play-things 
and  at  the  fame  time  points  at  and  reaches  af- 
ter it,  this  double  Endeavour  makes  a  ftronger 
Imprefiion  upon  us,  than  if  the  Child  had  ei- 
ther fpoke  its  Wants  in  plain  Words,  without 
making  any  Signs,  or  elfe  look'd  at  and  reach'd 
Z  4  after 
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after  the  thing  wanted,  without  attempting  to 
fpeak.  Speech  andAdion  affift  and  corrobo- 
rate one  another,  and  Experience  teaches  us 
that  they  move  us  much  more,  and  are  more 
perfuafive  jointly  than  feparately;  vis  unit  a 
fortior-j  and  when  an  Infant  makes  ufe  of  both, 
he  a6ts  from  the  fame  Principle,  that  an  Ora- 
tor does,  when  he  joins  proper  Geflures  to  an 
elaborate  Declamation. 

Hor.  From  what  you  have  faid,  it  fhould 
feem  that  A(5tion  is  not  only  more  natural,  but 
likewife  more  ancient  than  Speech  it  felf, 
which  before  I  fhould  have  thought  a  Para- 
dox. 

Cleo.  Yet  it  is  true;  and  you  {hall  always 
find,  that  the  moft  forward,  volatile,  and  fie- 
ry Tempers  make  more  ufe  of  Gefiiures,  when 
they  fpeak,  than  others  that  are  more  patient 
^nd  fedate. 

Hor.  It  is  a  very  diverting  Scene  to  fee  how 
this  is  overdone  among  the  French,  and  ftill 
more  among  the  Portuguefe :  I  have  often 
"been  amazed  to  fee,  what  Diflortions  of  Face 
and  Body,  as  well  as  other  ftrange  Gefticula- 
tions  with  Hands  and  Feet,  fome  of  them  will 
make  in  their  ordinary  Difcourfes :  But  no- 
thing was  more  ofFenfive  to  me,  when  I  was 
abroad,  than  the  Loudnefs  and  Violence  which 
moil  Foreigners  fpeak  with,  even  among  Per- 
fons  of  Quality,  when  a  Difpute  arifes,  or  any 
thing  is  to  be  debated:  Before  I  was  ufed  to 
it^  it  put  me  always  upon  my  Guard 3    for  I 

did 
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did  not  queftion  but  they  were  angry ;  and  I 
often  recoUedled  what  had  been  faid,  in  order 
to  conlider,  whether  it  was  not  fomething  I 
ought  to  have  refented. 

Cleo.  The  natural  Ambition  and  ftrOng  De- 
fire  Men  have  to  triumph  over,  as  well  as 
perfuade  others,  are  the  occalion  of  all  this. 
Heightning  and  lowring  the  Voice,  at  pro- 
per Seafons,  is  a  bewitching  Engine  to  capti- 
vate mean  Underilandings  j  and  Loudnefs  is 
an  Affiftant  to  Speech,  as  well  as  Action  is : 
Uncorredlnefs,  falfe  Grammar,  and  even  want 
of  Senfe,  are  often  happily  drown'd  in  Noife 
and  great  Buftle;  and  many  an  Argument  has 
been  convincing,  that  had  all  its  Force  from  the 
Vehemence  it  was  made  with :  The  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Language  it  felf  may  be  palliative- 
ly  cured  by  flrength  of  Elocution. 

Hor.  I  am  glad  that  fpeaking  low  is  the 
Fafhion  among  well-bred  People  in  England-, 
for  Bawling  and  Impetuofity  I  cannot  en- 
dure. 

Cleo.  Yet  this  latter  is  more  natural ; 
and  no  Man  ever  gave  in  to  the  contrary 
Pradlice,  the  Fafhion  you  like,  that  was  not 
taught  it,  either  by  Precept  or  Example :  And 
if  Men  do  not  accuftom  themfelves  to  it, 
whilft  they  are  young,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
comply  with  it  afterwards :  But  it  is  the  moft 
lovely,  as  well  as  moft  rational  Piece  of  good 
Manners,  that  human  Invention  has  to  boall: 
of  in  the  Art  of  Flattery  -,  for  when  a  Man 
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addrefles  himfelf  tO  me  in  a  calm  manner, 
without  making  Geftures,  or  other  Motions 
with  Head  or  Body,  and  continues  his  Dif- 
courfe  in  the  fame  fubmiffive  Strain  and 
Compofure  of  Voice,  without  exalting  or  dc- 
preffing  it,  he,  in  the  firfl  place,  difplays  his 
own  Modefty  and  Humility  in  an  agreeable 
manner  J  and,  in  the  fecond,  makes  me  a  great 
Compliment,  in  the  Opinion  which  he  feema 
to  have  of  me ;  for  by  fuch  a  Behaviour  he 
gives  me  the  Plealiire  to  imagine,  that  he 
thinks  me  not  influenc'd  by  my  Paffions,  but 
altogether  fway'd  by  my  Reafon:  He  feems 
to  lay  his  Strefs  on  my  Judgment,  and  there- 
fore to  delire,  that  I  fhould  weigh  and  confider 
what  he  fays,  without  being  ruffled  or  di- 
fturbed:  No  Man  would  do  this  unlefs  he 
trufted  entirely  to  my  good  Senfe,  and  the 
Reditude  of  my  Underilanding. 

Hor,  I  have  always  admired  this  unafFeded 
manner  of  fpeaking,  tho'  I  never  examined  fq* 
deeply  into  the  Meaning  of  it. 

Cko.  I  can't  help  thinking,  but  that,  next 
to  the  Laconick  and  manly  Spirit,  that  runs 
through  the  Nation,  we  are  very  much  be- 
holden for  the  Strength  and  Beauty  of  our 
Language  to  this  Tranquility  in  Difcourfe, 
which  for  many  Years  has  been  in  England^ 
more  than  any  where  elfe,  a  Cuflom  peculiar 
to  the  beau  tnonde^  who,  in  all  Countries,  are, 
tjie  undoubted  Refiners  of  Language. 
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Hor.  I  thought  that  it  was  the  Preachers, 
Play-wrights,  Orators,  and  fine  Writers  that 
refin'd  upon  Language. 

Cko.  They  make  the  beft  of  what  is  ready 
coin'd  to  their  Hands  j  but  the  true  and  only 
Mint  of  Words  and  Phrafes  is  the  Court;  and 
the  polite  Part  of  every  Nation  are  inPofTeflion 
of  the  yus  ^  norma  loquendi.  All  technick 
Words  indeed,  and  Terms  of  Art,  belong  to 
the  refpedtive  Artifts  and  Dealers,  that  pri- 
marily and  literally  make  ufe  of  them  in  their 
Bufinefs;  but  whatever  is  borrow'd  from  them 
for  metaphorical  Ufe,  or  from  other  Languages, 
living  or  dead,  muft  firft  have  the  Stamp  of 
the  Court,  and  the  Approbation  of  the  beau 
monde^  before  it  can  pafs  for  current^  and 
whatever  is  not  ufed  among  them,  or  comes 
abroad  without  their  Sandlion,  is  either  vul^ 
gar,  pedantick,  or  obfolete.  Orators  therefore, 
Hiftorians,  and  all  wholefale  Dealers  in  Words, 
are  confin'd  to  thofe,  that  have  been  already 
well  receiv'd,  and  from  that  Treafure  they 
may  pick  and  chufe  what  is  moft  for  their 
purpofe;  but  they  are  not  allow'd  to  make  new 
ones  of  their  own,  any  more  than  Bankers  arc 
fuffer'd  to  coin. 

Hor.  All  this  while  I  cannot  comprehend 
what  Advantage  or  Diladvantage  fpeaking 
loud  or  low  can  be  of  to  the  Language  it  felf  j 
^nd  if  what  I  am  faying  now  was  fet  down,  it 
inuil  be  a  real  Conjurer  that^  half  a  Year  hence, 
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fhould  be  able  to  tell  by  the  Writing,  whether 
it  had  been  bawl'd  out  or  whifper'd. 

Cleo.  I  am  of  Opinion  that  when  People  of 
Skill  and  Addrefs  accuftom  themfelves  to  ipeak 
in  the  manner  aforefaid,  it  mull  in  time  have 
an  Influence  upon  the  Language,  and  render 
it  ftrong  and  expreffive. 

Hor.  But  your  Reafon  ? 

Cleo.  When  a  Man  has  only  his  Words  to 
truft  to,  and  the  Hearer  is  not  to  be  affected 
by  the  Delivery  of  them  otherwife,  than  if  he 
was  to  read  them  himfelf,  it  will  infallibly 
put  Men  upon  ftudying  not  only  for  nervous 
Thoughts  and  Perfpicuity,  but  likewife  for 
Words  of  great  Energy,  for  Purity  of  Didtion, 
Compadlnefs  of  Style,  and  Fullnefs  as  well  as 
Elegancy  of  Expreffions. 

Hor.  This  feems  to  be  far  fetch'd,  and  ytt 
I  don't  know  but  there  may  be  fomething  in 
it. 

Cleo.  I  am  fure  you  will  think  fo,  when 
you  confider  that  all  Men,  that  do  fpeak,  are 
equally  delirous  and  endeavouring  to  perfuade 
and  gain  the  Point  they  labour  for,  whether 
they  fpeak  loud  or  low,  with  Geftures  or 
without. 

Hor.  Speech,  you  fay,  was  invented  to  per- 
fuade j  I  am  afraid  you  lay  too  much  Strefs 
upon  that:  It  certainly  is  made  ufe  of  likewife 
for  many  other  Purpofes. 

Cleo,  I  don't  deny  that. 

Hot. 
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Hor.  When  People  fcold,  call  Names,  and 
pelt  one  another  with  Scurrilities,  what  De- 
fign  is  that  done  with  ?  If  it  be  to  perfuade 
others,  to  have  a  worfe  Opinion  of  them- 
felves,  than  they  are  fuppofed  to  entertain,  I 
believe  it  is  feldom  done  with  Succefs. 

Cko.  Calling  Names  is  fhewing  others,  and 
fhewing  them  with  Pleafure  and  Oftentation, 
the  vile  and  wretched  Opinion  we  have  of 
them ;  and  Perfons  that  make  ufe  of  oppro- 
brious  Language  are  often  endeavouring  to 
make  thofe,  whom  they  give  it  to,  believe 
that  they  think  worfe  of  them  than  they  really 
do. 

Hor.  Worfe  than  they  do !  Whence  does 
that  ever  appear  ? 

Cleo.  From  the  Behaviour  and  the  common 
Pradice  of  thofe  that  fcold  and  call  Names. 
They  rip  up  and  exaggerate  not  only  the 
Faults  and  Imperfedions  of  their  Adverfarv 
himfelf,  but  likewife  every  thing  that  is  ridi- 
culous or  contemptible  in  his  Friends  or  Rela- 
tions :  They  will  fly  to,  and  refled  upon  every 
thing,  which  he  is  but  in  the  leaft  concern'd 
in,  if  any  thing  can  poffibly  be  faid  of  it  that 
is  reproachful}  the  Occupation  he  follows, the 
Party  he  fides  with,  or  the  Country  he  is  of. 
They  repeat  with  Joy  the  Calamities  and  Mif- 
fortunes  that  have  befal'n  him  or  his  Family : 
They  fee  the  Juflice  of  Providence  in  them, 
and  they  are  fure,  they  are  Punifhments  he  has 
deferv'd.     Whatever  Crime  he  has  been  fuf- 
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pedted  of,  they  charge  him  with,  as  if  it  had 
been  proved  upon  him.  They  call  in  every 
thing  to  their  Affiftance  j  bare  Surmifes,  loofe 
Reports,  and  known  Calumnies;  and  often 
Upbraid  him  with  what  they  themfelves  at 
other  times  have  own'd  not  to  believe. 

Hor.  But  how  comes  the  Pradiice  of  fcold- 
ing  and  calling  Names  to  be  fo  common  among 
the  Vulgar  all  the  World  over  ?  There  muft 
be  a  Pleafure  in  it,  tho'  I  cannot  conceive  its 
J  ask  to  be  informed;  what  Satisfaction  or 
other  Benefit  is  it,  that  Men  receive  or  exped: 
from  it  ?  What  View  is  it  done  with? 

C/^a.  The  real  Caufe  and  inward  Motive 
Men  ad:  from,  when  they  ufe  ill  Language,  or 
call  Names  in  earneft,  is,  in  the  firft  place, 
to  give  vent  to  their  Anger,  which  it  is  trou-» 
blefome  to  flifle  and  conceal.  Secondly,  to 
vex  and  afflidt  their  Enemies,  with  greater 
hopes  of  Impunity,  than  they  could  reafonably 
entertain,  if  they  did  them  any  more  fubftan- 
tial  Mifchief,  which  the  Law  would  revenge: 
But  this  never  comes  to  be  a  Cuftomj  nor  is 
thought  of,  before  Language  is  arrived  to 
great  Perfection,  and  Society  is  carried  to  fomc 
degree  of  Politenefs. 

Hor.  That's  merry  enough,  to  aflert  that 
Scurrility  is  the  eifeCt  of  Politenefs. 

Cleo.  You  Ihall  call  it  what  you  pleafe,  but 
in  its  original  it  is  a  plain  Shift  to  avoid  fight- 
ing, and  the  ill  Confequences  of  it;  for  no 
Body  ever  call'd  another  Rogue  and  Rafcal, 

but 
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but  he  would  have  ftruck  him,  if  it  had  been 
in  his  own  Power,  and  himfelf  had  not  been, 
with-held  by  the  Fear  of  fomething  or  other : 
Therefore  where  People  call  Names,  without 
doing  further  Injury,  it  is  a  fign  not  only  that 
they  have  wholefome  Laws  amongfl  them 
againfl:  open  Force  and  Violence,  but  likewife 
that  they  obey  and  Hand  in  awe  of  them;  and 
a  Man  begins  to  be  a  tolerable  Subjed;,  and  is 
nigh  half  civiliz'd,  that  in  his  Paffion  will 
take  up  and  content  himfelf  with  this  paultry 
Equivalent;  which  never  was  done  without 
great  Self-denial  at  firfl:  For  othcrwife  the 
obvious,  ready,  and  unfludy'd  manner  of 
venting  and  expreffing  Anger,  which  Nature 
teaches,  is  the  fame  in  human  Creatures  that 
it  is  in  other  Animals,  and  is  done  by  fighting; 
as  we  may  obferve  in  Infants  of  two  or  three 
Months  old,  that  never  yet  faw  any  Body  out 
of  Humour:  For  even  at  that  Age  they'll 
fcratch,  fling,  and  ftrike  with  their  Heads  as 
well  as  Arms  and  Legs,  when  any  thing  raifes 
their  Anger,  which  is  eafily  and  at  moll  times 
unaccountably  provok'd;  often  by  Hunger, 
Pain,  and  other  inward  Ailments. .  That  they 
do  this  by  Inftind:,  fomething  implanted  in 
the  Frame,  the  Mechanifm  of  the  Body,  be- 
fore any  Marks  of  Wit  or  Reafon  are  to  be 
feen  in  them,  I  am  fully  perfuaded;  as  I  am 
likewife,  that  Nature  teaches  them  the  man- 
ner of  fighting  peculiar  to  their  Species ;  and 
Children  ftrike  with  their  Arms  as  naturally 
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as  Horfes  kick.  Dogs  bite,  and  Bulls  pufli 
with  their  Horns.  I  beg  your  Pardon  for  this 
Digreffion. 

Hor.  It  was  natural  enough,  but  if  it  had 
been  lefs  fo,  you  would  not  have  llipt  the  Op- 
portunity of  having  a  Fling  at  human  Na- 
ture, which  you  never  fpare. 

Cleo.  We  have  not  a  more  dangerous  Ene- 
my than  our  own  inborn  Pride:  I  fhall  ever 
attack  and  endeavour  to  mortify  it,  when  it  is 
in  my  Power:  For  the  more  we  are  perfuaded 
that  the  greatefl:  Excellencies  the  beft  Men 
have  to  boaft  of,  are  acquired,  the  greater 
Strefs  it  will  teach  us  to  lay  upon  Education ; 
and  the  more  truly  follicitous  it  will  render  us 
about  it.*  And  the  abfolute  Neceffity  of  good 
and  early  Inftrud;ions,  can  be  no  way  more 
clearly  demonftrated,  than  by  expoling  the 
Deformity  as  well  as  the  Weaknefs  of  our  un- 
taught Nature. 

Hor,  Let  us  return  to  Speech:  If  the  chief 
Delign  of  it  is  to  perfuade,  the  French  have  got 
the  ftart  of  us  a  great  way  j  theirs  is  really  a 
charming  Language. 

Cleo.  So  it  is  without  doubt  to  a  French^ 
man. 

Hor.  And  every  Body  elfe,  I  fhould  think, 
that  underftands  it,  and  has  any  Tafte :  Don't 
you  think  it  to  be  very  engaging? 

Cleo.  Yes,  to  one  that  loves  his  Belly;  for  it 
is  very  copious  in  the  Art  of  Cookery,  and 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  eating  and  drink- 
ing. Hor, 
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Hor.  But  without  Banter,  don't  you  think 
that  the  French  Tongue  is  more  proper,  more 
fit  to  perfuade  in,  than  ours  ? 

Cieo.  To  coax  and  wheedle  in,  I  believe  it 
may. 

Hor.  I  can't  conceive  what  Nicety  it  is  you 
aim  at,  in  that  Diftindion. 

Cko.  The  Word  you  named  includes  no 
Idea  of  Reproach  or  Difparagement  j  the 
greateft  Capacities  may,  without  Difcredit  to 
them,  yield  to  Perfuafion,  as  well  as  the  leafl: ; 
but  thofe,  who  can  be  gain'd  by  coaxing  and 
wheedling,  are  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  Per- 
fons  of  mean  Parts  and  weak  Underftandings. 

Hor,  But  pray  come  to  the  Point ;  which 
of  the  two  do  you  take  to  be  the  fineft  Lan- 
guage ? 

Cko.  That  is  hard  to  determine  :  Nothing 
is  more  difficult,  than  to  compare  the  Beau- 
ties of  two  Languages  together,  beeaufe  what 
is  very  much  efteem'd  in  the  one,  is  often  not 
relifh'd  at  all  in  the  other  :  In  this  Point  the 
Pulchriim  &  Honejium  varies,  and  is  different 
every  where,  as  the  Genius  of  the  People  dif- 
fers. I  don't  fet  up  for  a  Judge,  but  what  I 
have  comnionly  obferved  in  the  two  Lan- 
guages, is  this :  All  favourite  Expreffions  in 
French  are  fueh,  as  either  footh  or  tickle ;  and 
nothing  is  more  admired  in  Engli/h^  than  what 
pierces  or  ftrikes. 

Hor.  Do  you  take  yourfelf  to  be  entirely 
impartial  notv  ? 
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Cko.  I  think  fo  j  but  if  I  am  not,  I  don't 
know  how  to  be  forty  for  it :  There  are  fome 
things,  in  which  it  is  the  Intereft  of  the  So- 
ciety that  Men  fhould  be  biafs'd  ^  and  I  don't 
think  it  amifs,  that  Men  fhould  be  inclined  to 
love  their  own  Language,  from,  the  fame  Prin- 
ciple, that  they  love  their  Country.  The 
French  call  us  Barbarous,  and  we  fay,  they  are 
Fawning  :  I  won't  believe  the  firft,  let  them 
believe  what  they  pleafe.  Do  you  remember 
the  fix  Lines  in  the  Cid^  which  Corneille  is 
faid  to  have  had  a  Prefent  of  fix  thoufand  Li- 
vres  for  ? 

Hor.  Very  well. 

^on  Pere  eft  mort^  Ehire^  &  la  premiere 

Efpee 
jyon  seft  armi  Rodrigue  a  fa  frame  coupee. 
Pleures,  pleures  mes  yeux,  &  fondes  'dous  en 

eau. 
La  moitie  de  ma  'vie  a  mis  l autre  au  tom-^ 

beau ; 
Et  ni oblige  a  venger,  apres  ce  coup  funefte^ 
Cell  que  je  n'ay  plus  Jiir  celle  qui,  me  rejle, 

Cko,  The  fame  Thought  exprefs'd  in  our 
Language,  to  all  the  Advantage  it  has  in  the 
French,  would  be  hifs'd  by  an  Englifi  Au- 
dience. 

Hor.  That's  no  Compliment  to  the  Taflc,^, 
of  your  Country, 

Cleo; 
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Cleo.  I  don't  know  that :  Men  may  have 
no  bad  Tafte,  and  yet  not  be  fo  ready  at  con- 
ceiving, which  way  o?ie  half  of  ones  Life  can 
put  the  other  itito  the  Grave :  To  nie,  I  own  it 
is  puzling,  and  it  has  too  much  the  Air  of  a 
Riddle,  to  be  feen  in  heroick  Poetry. 

Hor.  Can  you  find  no  Delicacy  at  all  in  the 
Thought  ? 

Cleo.  Yes ;  but  it  is  too  fine  fpun,  it  is  the 
Delicacy  of  a  Cobweb  i  there  is  no  Strength 
in  it. 

Hor.  I  have  always  admired  thefe  Lines; 
but  now  you  have  made  me  out  of  Conceit 
with  them,  methinks  I  fpy  another  Fault 
that's  much  greater. 

Cleo.  What  is  that  ? 

Hor.  The  Author  makes  his  Heroine  lay  a 
thing,  which  was  falfe  in  Fad: ;  One  half  fays 
Chimene,  oftny  Life  has  put  the  other  into  the 
Grave,  and  obliges  me  to  revenge,  &c.  Which 
is  the  Nominative  of  the  Verb  obliges  f 

Cleo,  One  half  of  my  Life. 

Hor.  Here  lies  the  Fault  -■,  it  is  this,  which 
I  think  is  not  true ;  For  the  one  half  of  her 
Life,\i&VQ  mention'djis  plainly  that  half  which 
was  left ;  it  is  Rodrigues  her  Lover  :  Which 
way  did  he  oblige  her  to  feek  for  Revenge  ? 

Cleo.  By  what  he  had  done,  killing  her  Fa- 
ther. 

Hor.  No,  Cleomenes,  this  Excufe  is  infuffi- 
cient.  Chimene's  Calamity  fprung  from  the 
Dilem?na  fhe  was  in  between  her  Love  and 
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her  Duty  J  when  the  latter  was  inexorable,  and 
violently  preffing  her,  to  follicit  the  Punifli- 
ment,  and  employ  with  Zeal  all  her  Interefl 
and  Eloquence,  to  obtain  the  Death  of  him, 
whbm  the  firft  had  made  dearer  to  her  than 
her  own  Life ;  and  therefore  it  was  the  half 
that  was  gone,  that  was  put  in  the  Grave,  her 
dead  Father,  and  not  Rodrigues  which  obliged 
her  to  fue  for  Juftice :  Had  the  Obligation  fhe 
lay  under  come  from  this  quarter,  it  might 
foon  have  been  cancell'd,  and  herfelf  releas'd 
without  crying  out  her  Eyes. 

Cleo.  I  beg  Pardon  for  differing  from  you, 
but  I  believe  the  Poet  is  in  the  right. 

Hor.  Pray,  confider  which  it  was,  that  made 
Chimene  profccute  Rodrigues^  Love,  or  Ho- 
nour. 

Cleo.  I  do ;  but  ftill  I  can't  help  thinkings 
but  that  her  Lover,  by  having  kill'd  her  Fa- 
ther, obliged  Chimene  to  profecute  him ;  in 
the  fame  manner  as  a  Man,  who  will  give  no 
Satisfaction  to  his  Creditors,  obliges  them  to 
arreft  him;  or  as  we  would  fav  to  a  Coxcomb 
who  is  offending  us  with  his  Difcourfe,  If  you 
go  on  thus,  Sir^  you  II  oblige  me  to  treat  you  ill: 
Tho'  all  this  while  the  Debtor  might  be  as  lit- 
tle defirous  of  being  arrefled,  and  the  Cox- 
comb of  being  ill  treated,  as  Rodrigues  was  of 
being  profecuted. 

Hor.  I  believe  you  are  in  the  right,  and  I 
beg  Corneille\  Pardon.  But  now  I  dejfire  you 
would  tell  me,  what  you  have  further  to  fay 

of 
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of  Society  :  What  other  Advantages  do  Mul- 
titudes receive  from  the  Invention  of  Letters, 
befides  the  Improvements  it  makes  in  their 
Laws  and  Language  ? 

Cko.  It  is  an  Incouragement  to  all  other  In- 
ventions in  general  j  by  preferving  the  Know- 
ledge of  every  ufeful  Improvement  that  is 
made.  When  Laws  begin  to  be  well  known,  . 
and  the  Execution  of  them  is  facilitated  by 
general  Approbation,  Multitudes  may  be  kept 
in  tolerable  Concord  among  themfelves  :  It  is 
then  that  it  appears,  and  not  before,  how 
much  the  Superiority  of  Man's  Underfland- 
ing  beyond  other  Animals,  contributes  to  his 
Sociablenefs,  which  is  only  retarded  by  it  in 
his  Savage  State. 

Hor.  How  fo,  pray  ?  I  don't  underfland 
you. 

Cko.  The  Superiority  of  Underflanding,  in 
the  firft  place,  makes  Man  fooner  feniible  of 
Grief  and  Joy,  and  capable  of  entertaining 
either,  with  greater  difference  as  to  the  De- 
grees, than  they  are  felt  in  other  Creatures. 
Secondly,  it  renders  him  more  induflrious  to 
pleafe  himfelf,  that  is,  it  furnifl^ies  Self-love 
with  a  greater  Variety  of  Shifts  to  exert  itfelf 
on  all  Emergencies,  than  is  made  ufe  of  by 
Animals  of  lefs  Capacity.  Superiority  of  Un- 
derflanding likewife  gives  us  a  Forefight,  and 
infpires  us  with  Hopes,  of  which  other  Crea- 
tures have  little,  and  that  only  of  things  im- 
mediately before  them.     xAll  thefe  things  are 
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fo  many  Tools,  Arguments,  by  which  Sielf-lovc 
reafons  us  into  Content,  and  renders  us  pa- 
tient under  many  Afflid;ions,  for  the  fake  of 
fupplying  thofe  Wants  that  are  moft  pref- 
ling  :  This  is  of  infinite  ufe  to  a  Man,  who 
finds  himfelf  born  in  a  Body  Politick,  and  it 
mufi:  make  him  fond  of  Society  :  Whereas  the 
fame  Endowment  before  that  time,  the  fame 
Superiority  of  Underftanding  in  the  State  of 
Nature,  can  only  ferve  to  render  Man  incura- 
bly averfe  to  Society,  and  more  obilinately  te- 
nacious of  his  Savage  Liberty,  than  any  other 
Creature  would  be,  that  is  equally  neceffi- 
tous. 

Hor.  I  don't  know  how  to  refute  you  : 
There  is  a  Jullnefs  of  Thought  in  what  you 
fay,  which  I  am  forc'd  to  affent  to  j  and  yet  it 
feems  flrange :  How  come  you  by  this  Infight 
into  the  Heart  of  Man,  and  which  way  is  that 
Skill  of  unravelling  humane  Nature  to  be  ob- 
tain'd  ? 

Gleo.  By  diligently  obferving  what  Excel- 
lencies and  Qualifications  are  really  acquired, 
in  a  well-accomplifli'd  Man;  and  having  done 
this  impartially,  we  may  be  fure  that  the  Re- 
mainder of  him  is  Nature.  It  is  for  want  of 
duly  feparating  and  keeping  afunder  thefe  two 
things,  that  Men  have  utter'd  fuch  Abfurdi- 
ties  on  this  Subjed:  j  alledging  as  the  Caufes  of 
Man's  Fitnefs  for  Society,  fuch  Qualifications 
as  no  Man  ever  was  endued  with,  that  was 
not  educated  in  a  Society,  a  civil  Eftablifh- 

ment. 
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ment,  of  feveral  hundred  Years  ftandlng.  But 
the  Flatterers  of  our  Species  keep  this  careful- 
ly from  our  View :  Inflead  of  feparating  what 
is  acquired  from  what  is  natural,  and  diftin- 
guifhing  between  them,  they  take  Pains  to  u- 
nite  and  confound  them  together. 

Hor.  Why  do  they  ?  I  don't  fee  the  Com- 
pliment 'j  fince  the  acquired,  as  well  as  natu- 
ral Parts,  belong  to  the  fame  Perfon ;  and  the 
one  is  not  more  infeparable  from  him  than 
the  other. 

Cleo.  Nothing  is  fo  near  to  a  Man,  nor  fo 
really  and  entirely  his  ov/n,  as  v/hat  he  has 
from  Nature  ;  and  when  that  dear  Self,  for 
the  fake  of  which  he  values  or  defpifes,  loves 
pr  hates  every  thing  elfe,  comes  to  be  itript 
and  abfl:rad:ed  from  all  Foreign  Acquiiitioris, 
humane  Nature  makes  a  poor  Figure  -,  it 
fhews  a  Nakednefs,  or  at  leaf!;  an  Undrefs, 
which  no  Man  cares  to  be  feen  in.  There  is 
jiothing  we  can  be  poiTefs'd  of,  that  is  worth 
having,  which  we  do  not  endeavour,  clofely 
to  annex,  and  make  an  Ornament  of  to  our- 
felves  j  even  Wealth  and  Power,  and  all  the 
Gifts  of  Fortune,  that  are  plainly  adventiti- 
ous, and  altogether  remote  from  our  Pcrfons  > 
wliilft  they  are  our  Right  and  Property,  we 
don't  love  to  be  coniider'd  without  them.  We 
fee  like  wife  that  Men,  who  are  come  to  be 
great  in  the  World  from  defpicableBeginningSj 
don't  love  to  hear  of  their  Origin. 

A  a  4  Hor.. 
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Hor.  That  is  no  general  Rule.  ;     ; . 

Cleo.  I  believe  it  is,  tho'  there  may  be  Exr  . 
ceptions  from  itj  and  thefe  are  not  without 
Reafons.  When  a  Man  is  proud  of  his  Parts, 
and  wants  to  be  eileem'd  for  his  Diligence,  Pe- 
netration, Quicknefs  and  Affiduity,  he'll 
make  perhaps  an  ingenuous  Confeffion,  even 
to  the  expofing  of  his  Parents  j  and  in  order 
to  fet  off  the  Merit  that  rais'd  him,  be  fpeak- 
ing  himfelf  of  his  original  Meannefs.  But 
this  is  commonly  done  before  Inferiours,  whofe 
Envy  will  be  leflen'd  by  it,  and  who  will  ap- 
plaud his  Candor  and  Humility  in  owning 
this  Blemifh :  But  not  a  Word  of  this  before 
his  Betters,  who  value  themfeives  upon  their 
Families ;  and  fuch  Men  could  heartily  wifh 
that  their  Parentage  was  unknown,  whenever 
they  are  with  thofe  that  are  their  Equals  in 
Quality,  tho'  fuperior  to  them  in  Birth ;  by 
whom  they  know,  that  they  are  hated  for 
their  Advancement,  and  defpis'd  for  the  Low- 
nefs  of  their  Extradion.  But  I  have  a  fhort- 
er  way  of  proving  my  AfTertion.  Pray,  is  it 
good  Manners  to  tell  a  Man,  that  he  is  mean- 
ly born,  or  to  hint  at  his  Defcent,  when  it  is 
known  to  be  Vulgar  ? 

Hor.  No  :  I  don't  fay  It  is. 
Cleo.  That  decides  it,   by  fhewing  the  ge- 
neral Opinion  about  it.   Noble  Anceftors,  and; 
every  thing  elie   that  is  honourable  and   e- 
fteem'd,  and  can  be  drawn  within  our  Sphere, 
.  are  an  Advantage  to  our  Pcrfons,  ^nd  we  all 
3  defire^ 
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dcfire,    they  {hould  be  look'd  upon  as  our 
own. 

Hor.  Ovid  did  not  think  fo,  when  he  faid, 
Nam  genus  &  proavos  &  quae  nonfecimus  ipfi^ 
vix  ea  nojira  voco. 

Cleo.  A  pretty  piece  of  Modefty  in  a  Speech, 
where  a  Man  takes.  Pains  to  prove  that  Jupi- 
ter  was  his  Great  Grandfather.  What  ligni- 
fies  a  Theory,  which  a  Man  deilroys  by  his 
Practice  ?  Did  you  ever  know  a  Perfon  of 
Quality  pleas'd  with  being  call'd  a  Bailard, 
tho'  he  owed  his  Being,  as  well  as  his  Great- 
nefs,  chiefly  to  his  Mother's  Impudicity. 

Hor.  By  things  acquired,  I  thought  you 
meant  Learning  and  Virtue  ;  how  come  you 
to  talk  of  Birth  and  Defcent  ? 

Cleo.  By  Ihewing  you,  that  Men  are  unwil- 
ling to  have  any  thing  that  is  honourable  fe- 
parated  from  themfelves,  tho'  it  is  remote 
from,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  Per- 
fons:  I  would  convince  you  of  the  little  Pro- 
bability there  is,  that  we  fhould  be  pleafed 
with  being  conlider'd,  abftradl  from  what 
really  belongs  to  us ;  and  Qualifications,  that 
in  the  Opinion  of  the  beft  and  wifeft  are  the 
only  things,  for  which  we  ought  to  be  valued. 
When  Men  are  well-accompli{h'd,  they  are 
afhamed  of  the  lowed  Steps,  from  which  they 
rofe  to  that  Perfection  j  and  the  more  civiliz'd 
they  are,  the  more  they  think  it  injurious,  to 
have  their  Nature  feen,  without  the  Improve- 
ments that  have  been  m-ade  upon  it.     The 
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moft  correct  Authors  would  blufh  to  fee  eve- 
ry thing  pubhih'd,  which  in  the  compofing 
of  their  Works  they  blotted  out,  and  Aifled  i 
and  which  yet  it  is  certain  they  once  con- 
ceiv'd  :  For  this  Reafon  they  are  juftly  com- 
pared to  Architedls,  that  remove  the  ScatFold- 
ing  before  they  fhew  their  Buildings,  All  Or- 
naments befpeak  the  Value  we  have  for  the 
Things  adorn'd.  Don't  you  think,  that  the 
firft  red  or  white  that  ever  was  laid  upon  a 
Face,  and  the  firft  falfe  Hair  that  was  wore, 
were  put  on  with  great  Secrecy,  and  with  a 
Defign  to  deceive  ? 

Hor.  In  France  Painting  is  now  look'd  up- 
on as  Part  of  a  Woman's  Drefs  5  they  make 
no  Myflery  of  it. 

Cleo.  So  it  is  with  all  the  Impofitions  of 
this  nature,  when  they  come  to  be  fo  grofs 
that  they  can  be  hid  no  longer  5  as  Men's 
Perukes  all  over  Europe :  But  if  thefe  things 
could  be  conceal'd,  and  were  not  known,  the 
Tawny  Coquette  would  heartily  wifh,  that 
th^  ridiculous  Dawbing  ihe  plaifters  herfelf 
with,  might  pafs  for  Complexion ;  and  the 
bald-pated  Beau  would  be  as  glad,  to  have 
his  fuil-botom'd  Wig  look'd  upon  as  a  natural 
head  of  Hair.  No  body  puts  in  artificial 
Teeth,  but  to  hide  the  Lofs  of  his  own. 

Hor.  But  is  not  a  Man's  Knowledge  a  real 
Part  of  himfelf  ? 

Cleo.  Yes,  and  fo  is.  his  Politencfss  but 
neither  of  them  belong  to  his  Nature,  any 
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more  than  his  Gold  Watch  or  his  Diamond 
Ring  ;  and  even  from  thefe  he  endeavours  to 
draw  a  Value  and  Refped:  to  his  Perfon.  The 
moft  admired  among  the  fafhionable  People, 
that  delight  in  outward  Vanity,  and  know 
how  to  drefs  well,  would  be  highly  difpleas'd 
if  their  Clothes,  and  Skill  in  putting  them 
on,  fhould  be  look'd  upon  otherwife  than  as 
Part  of  themfelves;  nay,  it  is  this  Part  of 
them  only,  which  whilll  tbxy  are  unknown, 
can  procure  them  Accefs  to  the  highefl  Com- 
panies, the  Courts  of  Princes  j  where  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  that  both  Sexes  are  either  admitted  or 
refufed,  by  no  other  Judgment  than  what  is 
form'd  of  them  from  their  Drcfs,  without 
the  leaft  Regard  to  their  Goodnefs,  or  their 
Underftanding. 

Hor.  I  believe  I  apprehend  you.  It  is  our 
Fondnefs  of  that  Self,  which  we  hardly  know 
what  it  confifts  in,  that  could  firft  make  us 
think  of  embellifhing  our  Perfons ;  and  when 
we  have  taken  Pains  in  corredting,  polifhing, 
and  beautifying  Nature,  the  fame  Self-love 
makes  us  unwilling  to  have  the  Ornaments 
feen  feparately  from  the  Thing  adorned. 

Cleo.  The  Reafon  is  obvious.  It  is  that 
Self  we  are  in  love  with,  before  it  is  adorn'd 
as  well  as  after,  and  every  thing  which  is 
confefs'd  to  be  acquired,  feems  to  point  at 
our  original  Nakednefs,  and  to  upbraid  us 
with  our  natural  Wants  3  I  would  fay,  the 
Meannefs    and    Deficiency  of   our  Nature. 

That 
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That  no  Bravery  is  fo  ufeful  in  War,  as  that 
which  is  artificial,  is  undeniable ;  yet  the  Sol- 
dier that  by  Art  and  Difcipline  has  manifeft- 
ly  been  trick'd  and  wheedled  into  Courage, 
after  he  has  behaved  himfelf  in  two  or  three 
Battles  with  Intrepidity,  will  never  endure 
to  hear,  that  he  has  not  natural  Valour ;  tho* 
all  his  Acquaintance,  as  well  as  himfelf,  re- 
member tho  time,  that  he  was  an  arrant 
Coward. 

Hor.  But  fince  the  Love,  AfFedtion,  and 
Benevolence,  we  naturally  have  for  our  Spe- 
cies, is  not  greater  than  other  Creatures  have 
for  theirs,  how  comes  it,  that  Man  gives 
more  ample  Demonflrations  of  this  Love  on 
thoufand  Occalions,  than  any  other  Animal? 

Cleo,  Becaufe  no  other  Animal  has  the 
fame  Capacity  or  Opportunity  to  do  it.  But 
you  may  ask  the  fame  of  his  Hatred :  The 
greater  Knowledge  and  the  more  Wealth  and 
Power  a  Man  has,  the  more  capable  he  is  of 
rendring  others  fenfible  of  the  Paffion  he  is 
affedted  with,  as  well  when  he  hates  as  when 
he  loves  them.  The  more  a  Man  remains 
uncivilized,  and  the  lefs  he  is  remov'd  from 
the  State  of  Nature,  the  lefs  his  Love  is  to  be 
depended  upon. 

Hot.  There  is  more  Honefty  and  lefs  De- 
ceit among  plain,  untaught  People,  than  there 
is  among  thofe  that  are  more  artful  5  and 
therefore  I  fhould  have  look'd  for  true  Love 
and  unfeign'd  Affedion,  among  thofe  that  live 
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in  a  natural  Simplicity,  rather  than  any  where 
elfe. 

Clea.  You  fpeak  of  Sincerity  j  but  the  Love 
which  I  faid  was  lefs  to  be  depended  upon  in 
untaught  than  in  civilis'd  People,  I  fuppofed 
to  be  real  and  lincere  in  both.  Artful  People 
may  diflemble  Love,  and  pretend  to  Friend- 
fhip,  where  they  have  none  -,  but  they  are  in- 
fluenc'd  by  their  Paffions,  and  natural  Appe- 
tites, as  well  as  Savages,  though  they  gratify 
them  in  another  manner :  Well-bred  People 
behave  themfelves  in  the  Choice  of  Diet  and 
the  taking  of  their  Repaftes,  very  differently 
from  Savages  j  fo  they  do  in  their  Amours ; 
but  Hunger  and  LujS:  are  the  fame  in  both. 
An  artful  Man,  nay,  the  greateft  Hypocrite, 
whatever  his  Behaviour  is  abroad,  may  love 
his  Wife  and  Children  at  his  Heart,  and  the 
fincereil  Man  can  do  no  more.  My  Bufinefs 
is  to  demonftrate  to  you,  that  the  good  Qua- 
lities Men  compliment  our  Nature  and  the 
whole  Species  with,  are  the  Refult  of  Art  and 
Education.  The  Reafon  why  Love  is  little 
to  be  depended  upon  in  thofe  that  are  uncivi- 
lis'd,  is  becaufe  the  Paffions  in  them  are  m©re 
fleeting  and  inconftant ;  they  oftener  joftle 
out  and  fucceed  one  another,  than  they  are 
and  do  in  well-bred  People,  Perfons  that  are 
well  educated,  have  learn'd  to  iludy  their 
Eafe,  and  the  Comforts  of  Life  j  to  tye  them- 
felves up  to  Rules  and  Decorums  for  their 
own  Advantage,  and  often  to  fubmit  to  fmall 
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Inconveniencies  to  avoid  greater.  Among  the 
loweft  Vulgar,  and  thofe  of  the  meaneft  Edu- 
cation of  all,  you  feldom  fee  a  lafting  Har- 
mony :  You  fhall  have  a  Man  and  his  Wife,  ' 
that  have  a  real  Affedlion  for  one  another,  be 
full  of  Love  one  Hour,  and  difagree  the  next, 
for  a  Trifle ;  and  the  Lives  of  many  are  made 
miferable  from  no  other  Faults  in  themfelves, ' 
than  their  Want  of  Manners  and  Difcretiort. 
Without  Defign  they  will  often  talk  impru- 
dently, 'till  they  raife  one  another's  Anger ; ' 
which  neither  of  them  being  able  to  ftifle, 
ihe  fcolds  at  him  -,  he  beats  her ;  fhe  burfts 
out  into  Tears  j  this  moves  him,  he  is  forry  -, 
both  repent,  and  are  Friends  again ;  and  with 
all  the  Sincerity  imaginable  refolve  never  to 
quarrel  for  the  future,  as  long  as  they  live :  All 
this  will  pafs  between  them  in  lefs  than  half 
a  Day,  and  will  perhaps  be  repeated  once  a 
Month,  or  oftner,  as  Provocations  offer,  or 
either  of  them  is  more  or  lefs  prone  to  An- 
ger. Affedtion  never  remain'd  long  uninter- 
rupted between  two  Perfons,  without  Art; 
and  the  befl:  Friends,  if  they  are  always  toge- 
ther, will  fall  out,  unlefs  great  Difcretion  be 
ufed  on  both  Sides. 

Hor.  I  have  always  been  of  your  Opinion, 
that  the  more  Men  were  civilised  the  happier 
they  were;  but  fmce  Nations  can  never  be 
made  polite,  but  by  length  of  Time,  and 
Mankind  muft  have  been  always  miferable  be- 
fore they  had  written  Laws,,  how  come  Poets 

and 
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and  others  to  launch  out  fo  much  in  praife  of 
the  Golden  Age,  in  which  they  pretend  thert 
w4s  fo  much  Peace,  Love,  and  Sincerity? 

Cleo.  For  the  fame  reafon,  that  Heralds, 
compliment  obfcure  Men  of  unknown  Ex- 
trad:ion  with  illuflrious  Pedigrees:  As  there 
is  no  Mortal  of  high  defcent,  but  who  values 
himfelf  upon  his  Family,  fo  extolling  the 
Virtue  and  Happinefs  of  their  Anceftors,  can 
never  fail  pleafmg  every  Member  of  a  So- 
ciety :  But  what  Strefs  would  you  lay  upon  th® 
Fidiions  of  Poets  ? 

J/or.  You  reafon .  very  clearly,  and  with 
great  Freedom,  againft  all  heathen  Superfti- 
tion,  and  never  fuffer  youfelf  to  be  impofed 
upon  by  any  Fraud  from  that  Quarter ;  but 
when  you  meet  with  any  thing  belonging  to 
the  yewijh  or  Chriftian  Religion,  you  are  as 
credulous  as  any  of  the  Vulgar. 

Cleo.  I. am  forry  you  fhould  think  (o. 
Hor.  What  I  fay  is  fad:.     A  Man  that  con- 
tentedly fwallows  every  thing  that  is  faid  of 
Noah  and  his  Ark,  ought  not  to  laugh  art  the 
Story  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha. 

Cleo.  Is  it  as  credible,  that  human  Creaturei 
fliould  fpring  from  Stones,  becaufe  an  old 
Man  and  his  Wife  threw  them  over  their 
Heads ;  as  that  a  Man  and  his  Family,  with  a 
great  Number  of  Birds  and  Beafts,  fhould  be 
preferv'd  in  a  large  Ship,  made  convenient  fof 
thatPurpofc? 
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Hor.  But  you  are  partial:  What  odds  i^ 
there  between  a  Stone  and  a  Lump  of  Earth, 
for  either  of  them  to  become  a  human  Crea- 
ture ?  I  can  as  eafily  conceive  how  a  Stone 
fhould  be  turn'd  into  a  Man  or  a  Woman,  as 
how  a  Man  or  a  Woman  fhould  be  turn'd  into 
a  Stone;  and  I  think  it  not  more  ftrange,  that 
a  Woman  fhould  be  chang'd  into  a  Tree,  as 
was  Daphne^  or  into  Marble  as  Niobe^  than 
that  {he  fhould  be  transform'd  into  a  Pillar  of 
Salt,  as  the  Wife  of  Lot  was.  Pray  fuifer  mc 
to  catechize  you  a  little. 

Cleo.  You'll  hear  me  afterwards,  I  hope. 

Hor.  Yes,  yes.     Do  you  believe  Hefiodl 
.    Cleo.  No. 

Hor.  O'u/Ws  Metamorphofis  ? 

Cleo,  No. 

Hor.  But  you  believe  the  Story  oi  AdaUt 
and  'E'oe^  and  Paradife. 

Cleo.  Yes. 

Hor.  That  they  were  produced  at  once,  I 
mean  at  their  full  Growth ;  he  from  a  Lump 
of  Earth,  and  fhe  from  one  of  his  Ribbs  ? 

Cleo.  Yes. 

Hor.  And  that  as  foon  as  they  were  made, 
they  could  fpeak,  reafon,  and  were  endued 
with  Knowledge  ? 

Cleo.  Yes. 

Hor.  In  fhort,  you  believe  the  Innocence, 

.  the  Delight,  and  all  the  Wonders  of  Paradife, 

that  are  related  by  one  Man;  at  the  fame  time 

that  you  will  not  believe  what  has  been  told 
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us  by  many,  of  the  Uprightnefs,  the  Concord, 
and  the  Happinefs  of  a  Golden  Age. 

Cko.  That's  very  true. 

Hor,  Now  give  me  leave  to  fhew  you,  how 
unaccountable,  as  well  as  partial,  you  are  in 
this.  In  the  firfl  Place,  the  Things  naturally 
impoffible,  which  you  believe,  are  cpntrary 
to  your  own  Dodrine,  the  Opinion  you  have 
laid  down,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  true : 
For  you  have  proved,  that  no  Man  would 
ever  be  able  to  fpeak,  unlefs  he  was  taught  itj 
thatReafoning  and  Thinking  come  upon  us  by 
flow  Degrees;  and  that  we  can  know  nothing 
that  has  not  from  without  been  conveyed  tQ 
the  Brain,  and  communicated  to  us  through 
the  Organs  of  the  Senfes.  Secondly,  in  what 
you  rejed:  as  fabulous,  there  is  no  manner  of 
Improbability.  We  know  from  Hiflory,  and 
daily  Experience  teaches  us,  that  almofl:  all 
the  Wars  and  private  Quarrels,  that  have  at 
any  time  diflurbed  Mankind,  have  had  their 
Rife  from  the  Differences  about  Superiority^ 
and  the  meum  &  tuum:  Therefore  before 
Cunning,  Covetoufnefs,  and  Deceit  crept  in- 
to the  World,  before  Titles  of  Honour,  and 
the  Diftindlion  between  Servant  and  Mailer 
were  known:  Why  might  not  moderate 
Numbers  of  People  have  lived  together  in 
Peace  and  Amity,  when  they  enjoy'd  every 
thing  in  common  i  and  have  been  content  with 
the  Product  of  the  Earth  in  a  fertile  Soil  and 
a  happy  Climate  I  Why  can't  you  believe  this  ? 

B  b  Cko, 
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Cleo.  Becaufe  it  is  inconfiftent  with  tKe 
Nature  of  human  Creatures,  that  any  Num- 
ber of  them  fhould  ever  Hve  together  in  tole- 
rable Concord,  without  Laws  or  Government, 
let  the  Soil,  the  Climate,  and  their  Plenty 
be  whatever  the  moft  luxuriant  Imagination 
fhall  be  pleas'd  to  fancy  them.  But  Adam 
was  altogether  the  Workmanihip  of  God  j  a 
prseternatural  Produdtion:  His  Speech  and 
Knowledge,  his  Goodnefs  and  Innocence  were 
as  miraculous,  as  every  other  Part  of  his  Frame. 

Hor.  Indeed,  Cleomenes,  this  is  infufferable ; 
when  we  are  talking  Philofophy  you  foift  in 
Miracles :  Why  may  not  I  do  the  fame,  and 
fay  that  the  People  of  the  Golden  Age  were 
made  happy  by  Miracle  ? 

Cleo.  It  is  more  probable,  that  one  Miracle 
fhould  at  a  ftated  time  have  produced  a  Male 
and  Female,  from  whom  all  the  reft  of  Man- 
kind are  defcended  in  a  natural  Way;  than 
that  by  a  continued  Series  of  Miracles  feveral 
Generations  of  People  fhould  have  all  been 
made  to  live  and  a<ft  contrary  to  their  Nature; 
for  this  muft  follow  from  the  Account  we 
have  of  the  Golden  and  Silver  Ages.  In 
Mofes^  the  firft  natural  Man,  the  firft  that 
was  born  of  a  Woman,  by  envying  and  flay- 
ing his  Brother,  gives  an  ample  Evidence  of 
the  domineering  Spirit,  and  the  Principle  of 
Sovereignty,  which  I  have  alTerted  to  belong 
to  our  Nature, 

Hon 
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Hor.  You  will  not  be  counted  credulous, 
and  yet  you  believe  all  thofe  Stories,  which 
even  fome  of  our  Divines  have  call'd  ridicu- 
lous, if  literally  underftood.  But  I  don't  in- 
fifh  upon  the  Golden  Age,  if  you'll  give  up 
Paradife:  A  Man  of  Senfe,  and  a  Philofo- 
pher,  Ihould  believe  neither. 

Cleo,  Yet  you  have  told  me  that  you  be- 
liev'd  the  Old  and  New  Teflament. 

Hor.  I  never  faid,  that  I  believ'd  every 
thing  that  is  in  them  in  a  litteral  Senfe.  But 
why  ihould  you  believe  Miracles  at  all  ? 

Cko.  Becaufe  I  can't  help  it :  and  I  promife 
never  to  mention  the  Name  to  you  again,  if 
you  can  fhew  me  the  bare  Poffibility,  that 
Man  could  have  ever  been  produced,  brought 
into  the  World,  without  Miracle.  Do  you 
believe  there  ever  was  a  Man,  who  had  made 
himfelf? 

Hor.  No :  That's  a  plain  Contradidion. 

Cleo.  Then  it  is  mauifeil  the  firft  Man  muft 
have  been  made  by  fomething;  and  what  I 
fay  of  Man,  I  may  fay  of  all  Matter  and  Mo- 
tion in  general.  The  Dodlrine  of  Epicicrus^ 
that  every  thing  is  deriv'd  from  the  Concourfc 
and  fortuitous  Jumble  of  Atoms,  is  monftrous 
and  extravagant  beyond  all  other  Follies. 

Hor.  Yet  there  is  no  mathematical  Demon- 
ftration  againft  it. 

Cleo.  Nor  is  there  one  to  prove,  that  the 
Sun  is  not  in  Love  with  the  Moon,  if  one  had 
a  Mind  to  advance  it :  and  yet  I  think  it  a 
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greater  Reproach  to  human  Underftanding, 
to  believe  either,  than  it  is  to  believe  the  moft 
childish  Stories  that  are  told  of  Fairies  and. 
Hobgoblins. 

Hor.  But  there  Is  an  Axiom  very  little  in- 
ferior to  a  mathematical  Demonllration,  ex 
nihilo  nihil  fit ^  that  is  directly  clafhing  with 
and  contradi(5ts  the  Creation  out  of  Nothing. 
Do  you  underfland,  how  Something  can  come 
from  Nothing  ? 

Cleo.  I  do  not,  I  confefs,  any  more  than  I 
can  comprehend  Eternity,  or  the  Deity  itfelf : 
but  when  I  cannot  comprehend  what  my  Rea- 
fon  ailures  me  muft  neceflarily  exift,  there  is- 
no  Axiom  or  Demonflration  clearer  to  me, 
than  that  the  Fault  lies  in  my  want  of  Capa- 
city, the  Shallownefs  of  my  Underftanding. 
From  the  little  we  know  of  the  Sun  and  Stars, 
their  Magnitudes,  Diftances,  and  Motion; 
and  what  we  are  more  nearly  acquainted  v/ith, 
the  grofs,  vifible  Parts  in  the  Stru(fture  of 
Animals,  and  their  Oeconomy,  it  is  demon- 
llrable,  that  they  are  the  EfFedis  of  an  jptelli- 
gent  Caufe,  and  the  Contrivance  of  a  Being 
infinite  in  Wifdom  as  well  as  Power. 

Hor.  But  let  Wifdom  be  as  fuperlative,  and 
Power  as  extenfive  as  it  is  poffible  for  them 
to  be,  ftill  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive,  how 
they  fhould  exert  themfelves,  unlefs  they  had 
fomething  to  a6t  upon. 

Cleo.  This  is  not  the  only  thing  which, 
tho'  it  be  true,  we  are  not  able  to  conceive: 

I  How 
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How  came  the  firft  Man  to  exift  ?  and  yet 
here  we  are.  Heat  and  Moiilure  are  the  plain 
EfFedts  from  manifefl  Caufes,  and  tho'  they 
bear  a  great  Sway,  even  in  the  mineral  as 
well  as  the  animal  and  vegetable  World ;  yet 
they  cannot  produce  a  Sprig  of  Grafs,  with- 
out a  previous  Seed. 

Hor.  As  we  our  felves,  and  every  thing  wc 
fee,  are  the  undoubted  Parts  of  fome  one 
Whole,  fome  are  of  Opinion,  that  this  all  the 
TO  TraV,  the  Univerfe,was  from  all  Eternity. 

Cleo.  This  is  not  more  fatisfadtory  or  com- 
prehenfible,  than  the  Syflem  of  Epicurus,  who 
derives  every  thing  from  wild  Chance,  and 
an  undefign'd  Struggle  of  fenfelefs  Atoms. 
When  we  behold  things,  which  our  Reafon 
tells  us  could  not  have  been  produced  without 
Wifdom  and  Power,  in  a  degree  far  beyond 
our  Comprehenfion,  can  any  thing  be  more 
contrary  to,  or  clafhing  with  that  fame  Rea- 
fon, than  that  the  things,  in  which  that  high 
Wifdom  and  great  Power  are  vifibly  difplay'd, 
fhould  be  coeval  with  the  Wifdom  and  Power 
themfelves,  that  contriv'd  and  wrought  them  ? 
Yet  this  Dodrine^  which  is  Spmojifm  in  Epi- 
tome, after  having  been  neglected  many  Years, 
begins  to  prevail  again,  and  the  Atoms  lofe 
ground :  for  of  Atheifm,  as  well  as  Superfti- 
tion,  there  are  different  Kinds,  that  have  their 
Periods  and  Returns,  after  they  have  been 
long  exploded. 

B  b  3  HoK 
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Hdr.  What  makes  you  couple  together  two 
things  fo  diametrically  oppoiite  ?  .,  .  <  ^ 

Cleo.  There  is  greater  Affinity  between  them 
than  you  imagine  :  They  are  of  the  fame  O-^ 
rigin. 

Hor.  What,   Atheifm  and  Superflition ! 

Clec,    Yes,  indeed  j    they  both  have  their 
Rife  from  the  fame  Caufe,  the  fame  Defeat 
in  the  Mind  of  Man,  our  want  of  Capacity  in 
difcerning  Truth,    and  natural  Ignorance  of 
the  Divine  Elfence.     Men,   that  from  their 
moft  early  Youth  have  not  been  imbued  with 
the  Principles  of  the  true  Religion,  and  have 
not  afterwards  continued  to  be  ftridtly  edu- 
cated in  the  fame,  are  all  in  great  Danger  of 
falling  either  into  the  one  or  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  Difference  there  is  in  the  Tem- 
perament and  Complexion  they  are  of,  the 
Circumilances  they  are  in,    and  the  Com- 
pany they  converfe  with.     Weak  Minds,  and 
thofe  that  are  brought  up  in  Ignorance,  and  a 
low  Condition,  fuch  as  are  much  expofed  to 
Fortune,  Men  of  flavi{h  Principles,  the  Co- 
vetous and  Mean-fpirited,  are  all  naturally  in- 
clined to,  and  eafily  fufceptible  of  Superfliti- 
on 3  and  there  is  no  Abfurdity  fo  grofs,  nor 
Contradidion  fo  plain,   which  the  Dregs  of 
the  People,  moft  Gameflers,  and  nineteen  Wo- 
men in  twenty,  may  not  be  taught  to  Believe, 
concerning  inviiible  Caufes,     Therefore  Mul- 
titudes are  never  tainted  with  Irreligion  ;  and, 
the  l^fs  civiliz'd  Nations  ^re,  the  more  bound- 
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lefs  is  their  Credulity.  On  the  contrary,  Men 
of  Parts  and  Spirit,  of  Thought  and  Refledi- 
on,  the  AfTertors  of  Liberty,  fuch  as  meddle 
with  Mathematicks  and  natural  Philofophy, 
moft  inquifitive  Men,  the  difinterefted,  that 
live  in  Eafe  and  Plenty  j  if  their  Youth  has 
been  negledied,  and  they  are  not  well  ground- 
ed in  the  Principles  of  the  true  Religion,  are 
prone  to  Infidelity;  efpecially  fuch  amongft 
them,  whofe  Pride  and  Sufficiency  are  greater 
than  ordinary  ;  and  if  Perfons  of  this  fort  fall 
into  Hands  of  Unbelievers,  they  run  great 
Hazard  of  becoming  Atheijis  or  Scepticks, 

Hor.  The  Method  of  Education  you  re- 
commend, in  pinning  Men  down  to  an  Opi- 
nion, may  be  very  good  to  make  Bigots,  and 
raife  a  ftrong  Party  to  the  Priefts ;  but  to  have 
good  Subjects,  and  moral  Men,  nothing  is  bet- 
ter than  to  infpire  Youth  with  the  Love  of 
Virtue,  and  ftrongly  to  imbue  them  with  Sen- 
timents of  Juftice  and  Probity,  and  the  true 
Notions  of  Honour  and  Politenefs.  Thefe  are 
the  true  Specificks  to  cure  Man's  Nature,  and 
deftroy  in  him  the  Savage  Principles  of  Sove- 
reignty and  Selfifhnefs,  that  infeft  and  are  fa 
mifchievous  to  it.  As  to  religious  Matters, 
prepofTeffing  the  Mind,  and  forcing  Youth  in- 
to a  Belief,  is  more  partial  and  unfair,  than  it 
is  to  leave  them  unbiafs'd,  and  unprejudiced 
till  they  come  to  Maturity,  and  are  fit  to  judge, 
as  well  gs  chufe  for  themfelves. 

iV<;.Pb  4  Cko. 
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Cleo.  It  is  this  fair  and  impartial  Manage- 
ment you  fpeak  in  praife  of,  that  will  ever 
promote  and  encreafe  Unbelief;  and  nothing 
has  contributed  more  to  the  growth  of  Deifnx 
in  this  Kingdom,  than  the  Remifnefs  of  Edu- 
cation in  Sacred  Matters,  which  for  fome 
time  has  been  in  Fafhion  among  the  better 
fort. 

Hor,  The  Publick  Welfare  ought  to  be  our 
principal  Care ;  and  I  am  well  affured,  that  it 
is  not  Bigotry  to  a  Se6t  or  Perfuafion ;  but 
common  Honefty,  Uprightnefs  in  all  Dealings, 
and  Benevolence  to  one  another,  which  the 
Society  ftands  moft  in  need  of. 

Hor.  I  don't  fpeak  up  for  Bigotry  3  and  where 
the  Chriftian  Religion  is  thoroughly  taught, 
as  it  fhould  be,  it  is  impoffible,  that  Honefty,, 
Uprightnefs,  or  Benevolence  fhould  ever  be  for- 
got; and  no  Appearances  of  thofe  Virtues  are  to 
be  trufted  to,  unlefs  they  proceed  from  that  Mo- 
tive; for  without  the  Belief  of  another  World, 
a  Man  is  under  no  Obligation  for  his  Sincerity 
In  this  :  His  very  Oath  is  no  Tye  upon  him. 

Hor.  What  is  it  upon  an  Hypocrite,  that 
dares  to  be  perjured  ? 

Cleo.  No  Man's  Oath  is  ever  taken,  if  it  is 
known  that  once  he  has  been  forfworn ;  nor 
can  I  ever  be  deceiv'd  by  an  Hypocrite,  when 
he  tells  me  that  he  is  one ;  and  I  fhall  never 
believe  a  Man  t©  be  an  Atheift^  ynjefs  he  owns 
It  himf^lf*        . 

^rc  Mot, 
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Hor.  I  don't  believe  there  are  real  Atheifls 
jn  the  World. 

Cleo.  I  won't  quarrel  about  Words ;  but 
our  Modern  Deifm  is  no  greater  Security  than 
Atheifm  :  For  a  Man's  acknowledging  the 
Being  of  a  God,  even  an  intelligent  firfl  Caufe, 
is  of  no  ufe,  either  to  himfelf  or  others,  if  he 
denies  a  Providence  and  a  Future  State. 

Hor.  After  all,  I  don't  think,  that  Virtue 
has  any  more  Relation  to  Credulity,  than  it 
has  to  Want  of  Faith. 

Cleo.  Yet  it  would  and  ought  to  hav€,  if  we 
were  conliflent  with  ourfelvcs  j  and  if  Men 
were  fway'd  in  their  Actions  by  the  Principles 
they  lide  with,  and  the  Opinion  they  profefs 
themfelves  to  be  of,  all  Atheifts  would  be  De- 
vils, and  fuperftitious  Men  Saints :  But  this 
is  not  true  j  there  are  Atheifts  of  good  Morals, 
and  great  Villains  fuperftitious  :  Nay,  I  don't 
believe,  there  is  any  Wickednefs  that  the  woril 
Atheift  can  commit,  but  fuperfhitious  Men 
may  be  guilty  of  it  j  Impiety  not  excepted ; 
for  nothing  is  more  common  amongft  Rakes 
and  Gamefters,  than  to  hear  Men  blafpheme, 
that  believe  in  Spirits,  and  are  afraid  of  the 
Devil.  I  have  no  greater  Opinion  of  Super-- 
ftition,  than  I  have  of  Atheifm ;  what  I  aim'd 
at,  was  to  prevent  and  guard  againft  both  3  and 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  there  is  no  other  Anti- 
dote, to  be  obtain'd  by  human  Means,  fo 
powerful  and  infallible  againft  the  Poyfon  of 
eitherj  a§  what  I  have  mention'd.    As  to  the 
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Truth  of  our  Defcent  from  Adam^  I  would 
not  be  a  Believer,  and  ceafe  to  be  a  rational 
Creature :  what  I  have  to  fay  for  it,  is  this. 
We  are  convinc'd,  that  human  Underflanding 
is  hmited ;  and  by  the  help  of  very  little  Re* 
flection,  we  may  be  as  certain,  that  the  Nar- 
rownefs  of  its  bounds,  its  being  fo  limited,  is 
the  very  thing,  the  fole  Caufe,  which  palpa- 
bly hinders  us  from  diving  into  our  Origin  by 
dint  of  Penetration  :  the  Confequence  is,  that 
to  come  at  the  Truth  of  this  Origin,  which 
is  of  very  great  Concern  to  us,  fomething  is 
to  be  belicv'd  :  But  what  or  whom  to  believe 
is  the  Queftion.  If  I  cannot  demonftrate  to 
you,  that  Mofes  was  divinely  infpired,  you'll 
be  forc'd  to  confefs,  that  there  never  was  any 
thing  more  extraordinary  in  the  World,  than 
that  in  a  moll  fuperflitious  Age  one  Man 
brought  up  among  the  grofleft  Idolaters,  that 
had  the  vileft  and  moft  abominable  Notions 
of  the  Godhead,  fhould,  without  Help  as  we 
know  of,  find  out  the  moft  hidden  and  moft 
important  Truths  by  his  natural  Capacity  on- 
ly ;  for,  befides  the  deep  Inlight  he  had  in  hu- 
man Nature,  as  appears  from  the  Decalogue, 
it  is  manifeft,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
Creation  out  of  nothing,  the  Unity  and  im- 
menfe  Greatnefs  of  that  invilible  Power,  that 
has  made  the  Univerfe  ;  and  that  he  taught 
this  to  the  Ifraelites^  fifteen  Centuries  before 
any  other  Nation  upon  Earth  was  fo  far  en-, 
lighten'd :  It  is  undeniable  moreover,  that  th& 
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Hiftory  o£Mofes,  concerning  the  Beginning  of 
the  World  and  Mankind,  is  the  moft  ancient 
and  leaft  improbable  of  any  that  are  extant ; 
that  others,  who  have  wrote  after  him  on  the 
fame  Subjed:,  appear  moft  of  them  to  be  im- 
perfed:  Copiers  of  him  j  and  that  the  Relati- 
ons, which  feem  not  to  have  been  borrow'd 
from  Mofes,  as  the  Accounts  we  have  of  Som- 
mona-codom^  Confucius,  and  others,  are  lefs  ra- 
tional, and  fifty  times  more  extravagant,  and 
incredible,  than  any  thing  contain'd  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. As  to  the  things  reveaFd,  the  Plan 
itfelf,  abftrad  from  Faith  and  Religion  j  when 
we  have  weigh'd  every  Syflem,  that  has  been 
advanced,  we  fliall  find  j  that,  fince  we  muil 
have  had  a  Beginning,  nothing  is  more  ratio- 
nal or  more  agreeable  to  good  Senfe,  than  to 
derive  our  Origin  from  an  incomprehenfible 
creative  Power,  that  was  the  firft  Mover  ^nd 
Author  of  all  things. 

Hor,  I  never  heard  any  Body  entertain  high- 
er Notions,  or  more  noble  Sentiments  of  the 
Deity,  than  at  different  times  I  have  heard 
from  you  j  pray,  when  you  read  Mofes,  don't 
you  meet  with  feveral  Things  in  the  Oecono- 
my  of  Paradife,  and  the  Converfation  be- 
tween God  and  Adam,  that  feem  to  be  low, 
unworthy,  and  altogether  inconfiflent  with 
the  fublime  Ideas,  you  are  ufed  to  form  of 
the  Supreme  Being  ? 

Cleo.  I  freely  own,   not  only  that  I  have 
thought  foj    but  likewife  that  I  have  long 
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Humbled  at  it :  But  when  I  confider,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  more  human  Knowledge 
encreafes,  the  more  confummate  and  unerring 
the  Divine  Wifdom  appears  to  be,  in  every 
thing  we  can  have  any  Infight  into;  and  on 
the  other,  that  the  things  hitherto  detected, 
either  by  Chance  or  Induflry,  are  very  inconfii- 
derable,  both  in  Number  and  Value,  if  com- 
pared to  the  vaft  Multitude  of  weightier  Mat- 
ters, that  are  left  behind,  and  remain  ftill  un- 
difcover'd  :  When,  I  fay,  I  confider  thefe 
things,  I  can't  help  thinking,  that  there  may 
be  very  wife  Reafons  for  what  we  find  Fault 
with,  that  are,  and  perhaps  ever  will  be,  un- 
known to  Men  as  long  as  the  World  endures, 

Hor.  But  why  ihould  we  remain  labouring 
under  Difficulties,  we  can  eafily  folve,  and  not 
fay  with  Dr.  Burnet  and  feveral  others,  that 
thofe  things  are  Allegories,  and  to  be  under- 
llood  in  a  figurative  Senfe  ? 

4^leo.  I  have  nothing  againft  it  j  and  ihall 
always  applaud  the  Ingenuity  and  good  Offi- 
ces of  Men,  who  endeavour  to  reconcile  Re- 
ligious Myfteries  to  human  Reafon  and  Pro- 
bability; but  I  infift  upon  it,  that  no  Body 
can  difprove  any  thing  that  is  faid  in  the  Pen-' 
tateuch  in  the  moft  literal  Senfe ;  and  I  defy 
the  Wit  of  Man  to  frame  or  contrive  a  Story, 
the  beft  concerted  Fable  they  can  invent,  how 
Man  came  into  the  World,  which  I  fhall  not; 
find  as  much  Fault  with,  and  be  able  to  make 
5is  ilrong  Objedions  to^    as  the  Enemies  of 
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Religion  have  found  with,  and  rais'd  agalnft 
the  Account  of  Mofes  :  If  I  may  be  allow'd  to 
take  the  fame  Liberty  with  their  known  For- 
gery, which  they  take  with  the  Bible,  before 
they  have  brought  one  Argument  againfl  the 
Veracity  of  it. 

Hor.  It  may  be  fo.  But  as  firft  I  was  the 
Occalion  of  this  long  Digreffion,  by  mention- 
ing the  Golden  Age;  fo  now,  I  defire  we  may 
return  to  our  Subjed:.  What  Time,  how  many 
Ages,  do  you  think,  it  would  require  to  have 
a  well-civiliz'd  Nation  from  fuch  a  Savage 
Pair  as  yours  ? 

Cleo.  That's  very  uncertain ;  and  I  believe 
it  impoffible,  to  determine  any  thing  about  it. 
From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  manifeft,  that 
the  Family  defcending  from  fuch  a  Stock, 
would  be  crumbled  to  pieces,  re-united,  and 
difpers'd  again  feveral  times,  before  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  it  could  be  advanced  to  any  de- 
gree of  Politenefs«  The  beft  Forms  of  Go- 
vernment are  fubjedt  to  Revolutions,  and  a 
great  many  things  muft  concur,  to  keep  a  So- 
ciety of  Men  together,  till  they  become  a  ci- 
viliz'd  Nation. 

Hor.  Is  not  a  vaft  deal  owing,  in  the  railing 
of  a  Nation,  to  the  difference  there  is  in  th© 
Spirit  and  Genius  of  People  ? 
■  Cko.  Nothing,  but  what  depends  upon  Cli- 
mates, which  is  foon  over-ballanc'd  by  skilful 
Government.  Courage  and  Cowardice,  in  all 
Bodies  of  Men^  depend  entirely  upon  Exer- 
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cife  and  Difcipline.  Arts  and  Sciences  feldoiA 
come  before  Riches,  and  both  flow  in  fafter 
or  flower,  according  to  the  Capacity  of  the 
Governours,  the  Situation  of  the  People,  and 
the  Opportunities  they  have  of  Improve- 
ments; but  the  firfl;  is  the  Chief:  To  prcferve 
Peace  and  Tranquility  among  Multitudes  of 
diflferent  Views,  and  make  them  all  labour  for 
one  Interefl:,  is  a  great  Task ;  and  nothing  in 
human  Affairs  requires  greater  Knowledge, 
than  the  Art  of  Governing. 

Hor.  According  to  your  Syftem,  it  fhould 
be  little  more,  than  guarding  againfl:  human 
Nature. 

Cleo.  But  it  is  a  great  while,  before  that 
Nature  can  be  rightly  underfl:ood ;  and  it  is 
the  Work  of  Ages  to  find  out  the  true  Ufe  of 
the  Paflions,  and  to  raife  a  Politician,  that 
can  make  every  Frailty  of  the  Members  add 
Strength  to  the  whole  Body,  and  by  dextrous 
Management  turn  private  Vices  info  publick 
Benefits. 

Hor.  It  muft  be  a  great  Advantage  to  an 
Age,  when  many  extraordinary  Perfons  are 
born  in  it. 

Cleo.  It  is  not  Genius,  fo  much  as  Expe- 
rience, that  helps  Men  to  good  Laws :  Solon, 
Lycurgus,  Socrates  and  Plato  all  travelled  for 
their  Knowledge,  which  they  communicated 
to  others.  The  wifeft  Laws  of  human  Inven- 
tion are  generally  owing  to  the  Evafions  of 
bad  Men,    whofe  Cunning  had  eluded  the 

Force 
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Force  of  former  Ordinances,   that  had  been 
made  with  lefs  Caution. 

Hor.  I  fancy  that  the  Invention  of  Iron, 
and  working  the  Oar  into  a  Metal,  muft  con- 
tribute very  much  to  the  completing  of  So- 
ciety ',  becaufe  Men  can  have  no  Tools  nor 
Agriculture  without  it. 

Cieo.  Iron  is  certainly  very  ufeful ;  but  Shells 
and  Flints,  and  hardning  of  Wood  by  Fire, 
are  Subftitutes,  that  Men  make  a  Shift  with ; 
if  they  can  but  have  Peace,  live  in  Quiet,  and 
enjoy  the  Fruits  of  their  Labour.  Could  you 
ever  have  believ'd,  that  a  Man  without  Hands 
could  have  fhaved  himfelf,  wrote  good  Cha- 
radters,  and  made  ufe  of  a  Needle  and  Thread 
with  his  Feet  ?  Yet  this  we  have  feen.  It  is 
faid  by  fome  Men  of  Reputation,  that  the  ^- 
mericans  in  Mexico  and  Peru  have  all  the  Signs 
of  an  infant  World  -,  becaufe  when  the  Euro- 
peans  firft  came  among  them,  they  wanted  a 
great  many  things,  that  feem  to  be  of  eafy 
Invention.  But  conlidering,  that  they  had  no 
Body  to  borrow  from,  and  no  Iron  at  all,  it  is 
amaling  which  way  they  could  arrive  at  the 
Perfection  we  found  them  in.  Firft,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  know,  how  long  Multitudes  may 
have  been  troublefome  to  one  another,  before 
the  Invention  of  Letters  came  among  them, 
and  they  had  any  written  Laws.  Secondly^ 
from  the  many  Chaims  in  Hiftory  wc  ifnow 
by  Experience,.,  that  the  Accou::! 
actions  a„o,  ;1  Times  m  in  Ac  .._    ,  .,  ^ 
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may  be  entirely  lofl.  Wars  and  human  DiA 
cord  may  deftroy  the  moil:  civiliz'd  Nations, 
only  by  difperling  them;  and  general  Deva- 
ftations  fpare  Arts  and  Sciences  no  more  th3.1t 
they  do  Cities  and  Palaces.  That  all  Men  are 
born  with  a  ftrong  Defire,  and  no  Capacity  at 
all  to  govern,  has  occafion'd  an  Infinity  of 
Good  and  Evil.  Invasions  and  Perfecutions, 
by  mixing  and  fcattering  our  Species,  have 
made  ftrange  Alterations  in  the  World.  Some- 
times large  Empires  are  divided  into  feveral 
Parts,  and  produce  new  Kingdoms  and  Prin- 
cipalities j  at  others,  great  Conquerors  in  few 
Years  bring  different  Nations  under  one  Do- 
minion. From  the  Decay  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire alone  we  may  learn,  that  Arts  and  Scien- 
ces are  more  perifhable,  much  fooner  lofl^ 
than  Buildings  or  Infcriptions;  and  that  a  De- 
luge of  Ignorance  may  overfpread  Countries, 
without  their  ceafing  to  be  inhabited. 

Hor.  But  what  is  it  at  laft,  that  raifes  opu- 
lent Cities  and  powerful  Nations  from  the 
iinalleft  Beginnings  ? 

Cleo.  Providence. 

Hor.  But  Providence  makes  ufe  of  Means 
that  are  vifible  -,  I  want  to  know  the  Engines 
it  is  performed  with. 

Cleo.  All  the  Ground  Work,  that  is  required 
to  aggrandife  I  Nations,  you  have  feen  in  the 
Fable  of  the  Bees.  All  found  Politicks,  and  the 
whole  Art  of  governing,  are  entirely  built  up- 
on the  Knowledge  of  human  Nature.     The 
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great  Bufinefs  in  geneml  of  a  Politician  is  to 
promote,  and,  if  he  can,  reward  all  good  and 
ufeful  Actions  on  the  one  hand  j  and  on  the 
other,  to  punifh,  or  at  leaft  difcourage,  every 
thing  that  is  deflru<5tive  or  hurtful  to  Socie- 
ty.   To  name  Particulars  would  be  an  endleis 
Task.     Anger,  Lull,  and  Pride  may  be  the 
Caufes  of  innumerable  Mifchiefs,  that  are  all 
carefully  to  be  guarded  againft :  But  fetting 
them  alide,  the  Regulations  only,  that  are  re- 
quired to  defeat  and  prevent  all  the  Machina- 
tions and  Contrivances,  that  Avarice  and  En- 
vy may  put  Man  upon,  to  the  Detriment  of 
his  Neighbour,  are  almoft  infinite.     Would 
you  be  corivinc'd  of  thefe  Truths,  do  but  em- 
ploy yourfelf  for  a  Month  or  two,  in  furvey- 
ing  and  minutely  examining  into  every  Art 
and  Science,    every  Trade,    Handicraft  and 
Occupation^  that  are  profefs'd  and  foUow'd  in 
fuch  a  City  as  London-,  and  all  the  Laws,  Pro- 
hibitions,  Ordinances  and  Reftridtlons,   that 
have  been  found  abfolutely  neceffary,  to  hin- 
der both  private  Men  and  Bodies  corporate,  in 
fo  many  different  Stations,  firil  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  Publick  Peace  and  Welfare  3  fe- 
condly,  from  openly  wronging  and  fecretly  o- 
ver-reachlng,  or  any  other  way  injuring,  one 
another  :  If  you  will  give  yourfelf  this  Trou- 
ble, you  will  find  the  Number  of  Claufes  and 
Provifo's,  to  govern  a  large  flourifhing  City 
well,   to  be  prodigious  beyond  Imagination  5 
and  yet  every  one  of  them  tending  to  the  fara^ 
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Purpofe,  the  curbing,  retraining  and  difkp-«' 
pointing  the  inordinate  Paffions,  and  hurtful  • 
Frailties  of  Man.  You  will  find  moreover, 
which  is  fiiill  more  to  be  admired,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Articles,  in  this  vaft  Multitude  of 
Regulations,  when  well  underftdod,  to  be  the 
Refult  of  confummate  Wifdom. 

Hor^.  How  could  thefe  things  exift,  if  there 
had  not  been  Men  of  very  bright  Parts  and 
uncommon  Talents  ? 

Cko.  Among  the  things  I  hint  afy  there  are 
very  few,  that  are  the  Work  of  one  Man,  or 
of  one  Generation ;  the  greateft  part  of  them 
are  the  Product,  the  joynt  Labour  of  feveral 
Ages.  Remember,  what  in  our  third  Con- 
verfation  I  told  you,  concerning  the  Arts  of 
Ship-building  and  Politenefs.  The  Wifdom 
I  fpeak  of,  is  not  the  Offspring  of  a  fine  Un- 
derilanding,  or  intenfe  Thinking,  but  of  found 
and  deliberate  Judgment,  acquired  from  a 
long  Experience  in  Bufinefs,  and  a  Multipli- 
city of  Cbfervations.  By  this  fort  of  Wifdom^ 
and  Length  of  Time,  it  may  be  brought  a- 
bout,  that  there  ihall  be  no  greater  Difficulty 
in  governing  a  large  City,  than  (pardon  the 
Lownefs  of  the  Simile)  there  is  in  weaving  of 
Stockings.  ^  ^."qj5^^ 

Hor,  Very  low  indeed. 

Cko.  Yet  I  know  nothing  to  which  the 
Laws  and  eftablifh'd  Oeconomy  of  a  welt- 
order'd  City  may  be  more  jufiily  compared, 
than  the  Knitting-frame*  The  Machine,  m 
-T-, „.;  ^    ^'  nrlt 
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firii  V  lew,  is  intricate  and  unintelligible  ;  yet 
the  EfFeds  of  it  are  exa(5t  and  beautiful ;  and 
in  what  is  produced  by  it,  there  is  a  furpriz- 
ing  Regularity :  But  the  Beauty  and  Exa6t- 
nefs  in  the  Manufacture  are  principally,  if  not 
altogether,  owing  to  the  Happinefs  of  the  In- 
vention, the  Contrivance  of  the  Engine.  For 
the^greatefl  Artift  at  it  can  furnifh  us  with 
tio  better  "vVork,  than  may  be  made  by  almoffc 
any  Scoundrel  after  half  a  Year's  Pradiice. 

Hor.  Tho'  your  Comparifon  be  low,  I  muil 
own,  that  it  very  well  illuftrates  your  Mean- 

C/eo.  Whilft  you  fpoke,  I  have  thought  of 
,]^nother,  which  is  better.     It  is  common  now, 
to  have  Clocks,  that  are  made  to  play  feveral 
'^unes  with  great  Exacflnefs :  The  Study  and 
Labour,    as  well  as  Trouble  of  Difappoint- 
ments,  which,  in  doing  and  undoing,  fuch  a 
Contrivance  mufl  neceffarily  have  coil  from 
the  Beginning  to  the   End,    are    not  to   be 
^thought  of  without  Aftonifhment :  There  is 
fomething  analogous  to  this  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  flourifhing  City,  that  has  lafted  un- 
^Interrupted  for  feveral  Ages  :    There  is  no 
Part  of  the  wholefome  Regulations,  belong- 
ing to  it,  even  the  mofl  trifling  and  minute^ 
about  which  great  Pains  and  Confideration 
have  not  been  employ'd,  as  well  as  Length  of 
'*rime ;  and  if  you  will  look  into  the  Hifliory 
'and  Antiquity  of  any  fuch  City,  you  will  find 
that  the  Changes,  Repeals,  Additions  and  A- 
^^^"  Ce  2  mend- 
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mendments,  that  have  been  made  in  arid  to 
the  Laws  and  Ordinances  by  which  it  is  ruled, 
are  in  Number  prodigious :  But  that  when 
once  they  are  brought  to  as  much  Perfeftion, 
as  Art  and  human  Wifdom  can  carry  them, 
the  whole  Machine  may  be  made  to  play  of 
itfelf,  with  as  little  Skill,  as  is  required  to 
wind  up  a  Clock  -,  and  the  Government  of  a 
large  City,  once  put  into  good  Order,  the 
Magiftrates  only  following  their  Nofes,  will 
continue  to  go  right  for  a  great  while,  tho' 
there  v/as  not  a  wife  Man  in  it :  Provided 
that  the  Care  of  Providence  was  to  watch  o- 
ver  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  did  before. 

Hor.  But  fuppofing  the  Government  of  a 
large  City,  when  it  is  once  eftablifh'd,  to  be 
very  eafy,  it  is  not  fo  with  whole  States  and 
Kingdoms  :  Is  it  not  a  great  Bleffing  to  a  Na- 
tion, to  have  all  Places  of  Honour  and  great 
Trull  fill'd  with  Men  of  Parts  and  Applicati- 
on, of  Probity  and  Virtue  ? 

Cleo.  Yes  J  and  of  Learning,  Moderation, 
Frugality,  Candour  and  Affability :  Look  out 
for  fuch  as  fail  as  you  can :  But  in  the  mean 
time  the  Places  can't  ftand  open,  the  Offices 
niuil:  be  ferved  by  fuch  as  you  can  get. 

Hor.  You  feem  to  infinuate,  that  there  is  a 
great  Scarcity  of  good  Men  in  the  Nation. 

Cleo.  1  don't  fpeak  of  our  Nation  in  partf^ 
cular,  but  of  all  States  and  Kingdoms  in  gen6^ 
ral.  What  I  would  fay,  is,  that  it  is  the  In- 
terefl:  of  every  Nation  to  have  their  Home 
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Government,  and  every  Branch  of  the  Givil 
Adminlftration,  fo  wifely  contriv'd,  that  eve- 
ry Man  of  midling  Capacity  and  Reputation 
may  be  fit  for  any  of  the  highefl  Pofts. 

Hor.  That's  abfolutely  impoffible,  at  leaft 
in  fuch  a  Nation  as  ours :  For  what  would 
you  do  for  Judges  and  Chancellours  ? 

Cko.  The  Study  of  the  Law  is  very  crabf-. 
bed  and  very  tedious  j  but  the  Profeffion  of  it 
is  as  gainful,  and  has  great  Honours  annex'd 
to  it :  The  Confequence  of  this  is,  that  few 
come  to  be  eminent  in  it,  but  Men  of  tolera^ 
ble  Parts  and  great  Application.  And  who- 
ever is  a  good  Lawyer,  and  not  noted  for  Dif- 
honefty,  is  always  fit  to  be  a  Judge,  as  foon 
as  he  is  old  and  grave  enough.  To  be  a  Lord 
Chancellour  indeed,  requires  higher  Talents; 
and  he  ought  not  only  to  be  a  good  Lawyer 
and  an  honefl  Man,  but  likewife  a  Perfon  of 
general  Knowledge,  and  great  Penetration. 
But  this  is  but  one  Man ;  and  con fidering,  what 
I  have  faid  of  the  Law,  and  the  Power  which 
Ambition  and  the  Love  of  Gain  have  upon 
Mankind,  it  is  morally  impoflible,  that,  in  the 
common  Courfe  of  Things  among  the  Pra(5ti- 
cioners  in  Chfincery,  there  fhould  not  at  all 
times  be  one  or  other  fit  for  the  Seals. 

Hor.  Muft  not  every  Nation  have  Men  that 
are  fit  for  Publick  Negotiations,  and  Perfons 
of  great  Capacity  to  ferve  for  Envoys,  Am- 
l^alTadors  and  Plenipotentiaries  ?  mufl  thej^  not 
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have  others  at  Home,  that  are  likewiie  able  to 
treat  v/ith  Foreign  Miniflers  ? 

Cleo.  That  every  Nation  mufl  have  fueh 
People,  13  certain ,  but  I  wonder,  that  the 
Company  you  have  kept  both  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  have  not  convinced  you,  that  the 
things  you  fpeak  of  require  no  fuch  extraorr 
dinary  Qualifications.  Among  the  People  of 
Quality,  that  are  bred  up  in  Courts  of  Prin^ 
ces,  all  midling  Capacities  muft  be  Perfons  of 
Addrefs  and  a  becoming  Boldnefs,  v^hich  ar^ 
the  moil  ufeful  Talents  in  all  Conferences  and 
Negotiations. 

Hor.  In  a  Nation  fo  involved  in  Debts  of 
different  kinds,  and  loaded  w^ith  fuch  a(  JVa- 
riety  of  Taxes,  as  ours  is,  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  Funds,  and  the  Ap- 
propriations of  them,  muH:  be  a  Science  not 
to  be  attained  to  without  good  natural  Parts 
and  great  Application;  and  therefore  the  chief 
Management  of  the  Treafury  mufl  be  a  Poft 
of  the  higheil  Trufl,  as  well  as  e'ndlefs  Difii- 
eulty.  ,,v,,^n  3fij 

Cleo.  I  don't  think  fo :  Moil  Branches  pf 
the  Publick  Adminiflration  are  in  reality  lefs 
difficult  to  thofe,  that  are  in  them,  than  they 
fcem  to  be  to  thofe  that  are  out  of  them,  and 
are  Strangers  to  them.  If  a  Jack  and  the 
Weights  of  it  were  out  of  Sight,  a  fenfible 
Man,  unacquainted  with  that  Matter,  would 
be  very  much  puzled,  if  he  was  to  account 

for 
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IBr  tile  regular  turning  of  two  or  three  Spits 

well  loaded,  for  Hours  together ;  and  it  is  ten 

to  one,  but  he  would  have  a  greater  Opinion 

of  the  Cook  or  the  Scullion,  than  either  of 

them  deferved.     In  all  Bulinefs  that  belong  to 

the  Exchequer^    the  Conftitution  does  nine 

parts  in  ten  j    and  has  taken  effectual  Care, 

that  the  happy  Perfon,  whom  the  King  ftiall 

be  pleas'd  to  favour  with  the  Superintenden- 

'  cy  of  it,  ihould  never  be  greatly  tired  or  per- 

"plex'd  with  his  Office  5  and  likewife  that  the 

Truft,  the  Confidence,  that  muft  be  repofed 

in  him,  fhould  be  very  near  as  moderate  as  his 

Trouble.     By  dividing  the  Employments  in  a 

great  Office,  and  fubdividing  them  into  many 

■vparts,  every  Man's  Bufmefs  may  be  made  fo 

plain  and  certain,  that,  when  he  is  a  little 

-■  iifed  to  it,  it  is  hardly  poffible  for  him,  to  make 

sMiftakes  :  And  again,  by  careful  Limitations 

^  of  every  Man's  Power,  and  judicious  Cheques 

^upon  every  Body's  Truft,  every  Officer's  Fi-^ 

^delity  may  be  placed  in  fo  clear  a  Light,  that, 

the  Moment  he  forfeits  it,  he  muft  be  deteit- 

^  ed.   It  is  by  thefe  Ai'ts  that  the  weightieft  Af-^ 

fairs,  and  a  vaft  Multiplicity  of  them,  may  be 

managed  with  Safety  as  well  as  Difpatch,  by 

ordinary  Men,  whofc  higheft  Good  is  Wealth 

and  Pleafure;  and  that  the  utmoft  Regularity 

-may  be  obferved  in  a  great  Office,  and  every 

^part  of  it  j  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  whole 

^  Oeconomy  of  it  feems  to  be  intricate  and  per^ 

plex'd  to  the  lall  degree,  not  only  to  Strang- 
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ers,  but  the  greateft  part  of  the  very  OfEcers 
that  are  employ'd  in  it. 

Hor.  The  Oeconomy  of  our  Exchequer,  I 
own,  is  an  admirable  Contrivance  to  prevent 
Frauds  and  Encroachments  of  all  kinds ;  but 
in  the  Ofnce,  which  is  at  the  Head  of  it,  and 
gives  Motion  to  it,  there  is  greater  Latitude. 

Cleo.  Why  fo  ?  A  Lord  Treafurer,  or  if  his 
Office  be  executed  by  Commiffioners,  the 
Chanceilour  of  the  Exchequer,  are  no  more 
lavv^lefsj  and  have  no  greater  Pov^er  with  Im- 
punity to  embezle  Money,  than  the  ineauejd;. 
Clerk  that  is  employ'd  under  them. 

Hor.  Is  not  the  King's  Warrant  their  Difl- 
charge  ?  aasansqi^'^ 

Cko.  Yes  y  for  Sums,  which  the  King  has 
a  Right  to  difpofe  of,  or  the  Payment  of  Mor 
ney  for  Ufes  direc^ted  by  Parliament ;   not  o^q 
therwife ;  and  if  the  King,   who  can  do  no 
Wrong,  fhould  be  impofed  upon,  and  his  Warr 
rant  be  obtain'd  for  Money  at  Random,  whe-  . 
ther  it  is  appropriated  or  not,  contrary  to,  or  ; 
without  a  diredl  Order  of  the  Legiflature,  the 
Treajfiirer  obeys  at  his  Peril. 

Hor.  But  there  are  other  Pofls,  or  at  leaft  . 
there  is  one  ftill  of  higher  Moment,  and  that 
requires  a  much  greater,  and  more  general  Ca-r 
pacity  than  any  yet  named. 

Cieo.  Pardon  nie  :   As  the  Lord  Chancel? 
lour's  is  the  higheft  Office  in  Dignity,  fo  the  I 
Execution  of  it  adually  demands  greater,  and 
more   uncoiiimon  Abilities  than   any  other  _ 
.whatever.  ^  Hor^ 
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:  Hbn  What  fay  you  to  the  Prime  Miniftcr, 
who  governs  all,  and  a(5ls  immediately  under 
the  King  ? 

Cko.  There  is  no  fuch  Officer  belonging  to 
our  Conftitution  ;  for  by  this,  the  whole  Ad- 
•miniftration  is,  for  very  wife  Reafons,  divided 
into  feveral  Branches, 

;  Hor.  But  who  mufl  give  Orders  and  In^ 
ftrud:ions  to  Admirals,  Generals,  Governours, 
and  all  our  Minifters  in  Foreign  Courts  ?  who 
is  to  take  Care  of  the  King's  Interefl  through- 
out the  Kingdom,  and  of  his  Safety  ? 

Cleo.  The  King  and  his  Council,  without 
which,  Royal  Authority  is  not  fuppos'd  to  a6t, 
fuperintend,  and  govern  all  j  and  whatever  the 
Monarch  has  not  a  Mind  immediately  to 
take  care  of  himfelf,  falls  in  courfe  to  that 
part  of  the  Adminiflration  it  belongs  to,  in 
which  every  Body  has  plain  Laws  to  walk  by. 
As  to  the  King's  Interefl,  it  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Nation;  his  Guards  are  to  take  ' 
Care  of  his  Perfonjand  there  is  no  Bulinefs  of 
what  nature  foever,  that  can  happen  in  or  to 
the  Nation,  which  is  not  within  the  Province, 
and  under  the  Infpedion  of  fome  one  or  other 
of  the  great  Officers  of  the  Crown,  that  are 
all  known,  dignify 'd,  and  diflinguifh'd  by  their  ' 
refpe(3:ive  Titles ;  and  amongft  them,  I  can 
afTure  you,  there  is  no  fuch  Name  as  Prime 
Minifter.  i 

Hor.  But  why  will  you  prevaricate  with  ' 
me  after  this  manner  ?  You  know  yourfclf, 

y^i^  and 
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and  all  the  World  knows  and  feeSj  tfiat  thefe 
is  fuch  a  Minifter  5  and  it  is  eanly  proved,  that 
there  always  have  been  fuch  Miniilers :  And 
in  the  Situation  we  are,  I  don't  believe  a  King 
could  do  without.  When  there  are  a  great 
many  difafFecSed  People  in  the  Kingdom,  and 
Parliament-men  are  to  be  chofen,  Eledrions 
muft  be  look'd  after  with  great  Care,  and  a 
thoufand  things  are  to  be  done,  that  are  ne- 
celTary,  to  difappoint  the  finifter  ends  of  Male- 
contents,  and  keep  out  the  Pretender  -,  things 
of  which  the  Management  often  requires  great 
Penetration,  and  uncommon  Talents^  as  #eU 
as  Secrecy  and  Difpatch.  ; '  - 

Cleo.  How  fincerely  foever  you  may  feem 
to  fpeak  in  Defence  of  thefe  Things,  Horatio^ 
I  am  fure,  from  your  Principles,  that  you  are 
not  in  earneft.  I  am  not  to  judge  of  the  Exi- 
gency of  our  Affairs :  But  as  I  would  not  pry 
into  the  Condud:,  or  fcan  the  Adions  of 
Princes,  and  their  Minifters,  fo  I  pretend  to 
juftify*or  defend  no  Wifdom,  but  that  of  the 
Conftituticii  itfelf.  .saqqs  m 

Hor.  I  don't  deiire  you  fhould:  Only  "tell 
me,  whether  you  don't  think,  that  a  Man, 
who  has  and  can  carry  this  vaft  Burden  upon 
his  Shoulders,  and  all  Europe^s  Bulinefs  in  his 
Brcaft,  muft  be  a  Perfon  of  a  prodigious  Ge- 
nius, as  well  as  general  Knowledge,  and  ptl^r 
great  Abilities.  tJsH  -fjwa  m 

"  'leo.  That  a  Man,  invented  with  fo  tmth. 

51  Power,  and  anALUthority  fo  extenfivC)  as 

fuch 
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^ch  Minifters  generally  have,  muft  make  a 
great  Figure,   and  be  confiderable  above   all 
pther  Subjeds,  is  moft  certain :  But  it  is  mf 
Ppinion,  that  there  are  always  fifty  Men  in 
'the  Kingdonij  that,  if  employ'd,  wouy  be  fit 
for  this  Poft,  and  after  a  little  Pradice  fhine 
in  it,  to  one,  who  is  equally  qualify'd  to  be  a 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Brifam.     A 
Prime  Minifiier  has  a  vaft,  an  unfpeakable  Ad- 
vantage, barely  by  being  fo,  and  by  every  Bo- 
dy's knowing  him  to  be,    and  treating  him 
:  as,  fuch :  A  Man,  who,  in  every  Office  and 
Ijevery  Branch  of  it  throughout  the  Admini- 
Uration,  has  the  Power,  as  well  as  the  Liber- 
ty, to  ask  and  fee  whom  and  what  he  pleafes, 
.has  more  Knowledge  within  his  Reach,  and 
j^f:an  fpeak  of  every  thing  with  greater  Exadt- 
=  liefs,  than  any  other  Man,  that  is  much  bet- 
vter  vers'd  in  Affairs,  and  has  ten  times  greater 
1, Capacity.    It  is  hardly  poffible,  that  an  active 
i;Man  of  tolerable  Education,  that  is  not  de- 
cftitute  of  a  Spirit  nor  of  Vanity,  fhould  fail 
pf  appearing  to  be  wife,  vigilant,  and  expert, 
ilwho  has  the  Opportunity,  whenever  he  thinks 
gifit,  to  make  ufe  of  all  the  Cunning  and  Ex- 
iiperience,  as  well  aa  Diligence  and  Labour,  of 
every  Officer  in  the  civil  Adminiftration  -,  and 
if  he  has  but  Money  enough,  and  will  em- 
"itploy  Men  to  keep  up  a  ftrid:  Correfpondence 
in  every  Part  of  the  Kingdom,  he  can  remain 
ignorant  of  nothing;  and  there  is  hardly  any 
Alfeir  or  Tranfadion,  Civ^il  or  Military,  Fo- 
reign 
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reign  or  Domeftick,  which  he  will  not  be  a§ 
ble  greatly  to  influence,  when  he  has  a  Mind, 
either  to  promote  or  obflru6t  it.  ;  ,f 

Hor.  There  feems  to  be  a  great  deal  ifl^ 
what  i^n  fay,  I  muft  confefs ;  but  I  begin  to 
fufped:,  that  what  often  inclines  me  to  be  of 
your  Opinion,  is  your  Dexterity  in  placing 
Things  in  the  Lip^ht,  you  would  have  them 
£e.en  in,  and  the  great  Skill  you  have  in  de- 
preciating what  is  valuable,  and  detrad:ing 
from  Merit. 

Cleo.  I  proteil,    that  I  fpeak  from  my"; 
Heart.  p^-j^ 

Hor.  V/hen  I  refief}:  on  what  I  have  be- 
held v/ith  my  own  Eyes,  and  what  I  ilill  fee 
every  Day  of  the  Tranfacftions,  between  Statef- 
men  and  Politicians,  I  am  very  well  aflured, 
you  are  in  the  wrong :  When  I  confider-  all 
the  Stratagems,  and  the  Force,  as  well  as 
FineJJe^  that  are  made  ufe  of,  to  fupplant 
and  undo  Prime  Minifters  \  the  Wit  and  Cun- 
ning, Induitry  and  Addrefs,  that  are  employed 
to  mifreprefent  ail  their  Actions  -,  the  Calum^- 
nies  and  falfe  Reports  that  are  fpread  of  them, 
the  Ballads  and  Lampoons  that  are  publifh'd  ; 
the  fet  Speeches  and  ftudy'd  InvecSives  that 
are  made  againft:  them  ;  when  I  confider,  I 
fay,  and  reHed;  on  thefe  Things,  and  every 
thing  elfe  that  is  faid  and  done,  either  to  ri- 
dicule or  to  render  them  odious,  I  am  con- 
vinced ;  that  to  defeat  fo  much  Art  and 
Strength,  and  difappoir^t  fo  much  Malice  and 

Envy, 
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Envy,  as  prime  Minifters  are  generally  at- 
tack'd  with,  require  extraordinary  Talents: 
No  Man  of  only  common  Prudence  and  For- 
titude could  maintain  himfelf  in  that  Poft  for 
a  Twelve-month,  much  lefs'  for  many  Years 
together,  tho'  he  underftood  the  World  very 
well,  and  had  all  the  Virtue,  Faithfulnefs,  and 
Integrity  in  it ,  therefore  there  muft  be  fome 
Fallacy  in  your  AfTertion. 

Cleo.  Either  I  have  been  deficient  in  ex- 
plaining myfelf,  or  elfe  I  have  had  the  Mis- 
fortune to  be  mifunderftood.  When  I  infinu- 
ated,  that  Men  might  be  prime  Minifters 
without  extraordinary  Endowments,  I  fpoke 
only  in  regard  to  the  Buiinefs  itfelf,  that  Pro- 
vince, which  if  there  was  no  fuch  Minifter, 
the  King  and  Council  would  have  the  trouble 
of  managing. 

Hor.  To  dire<ft  and  manage  the  whole  Ma- 
chine of  Government,  he  muft  be  a  conlum- 
mate  Statefman  in  the  firft  place. 

Cleo.  You  have  too  fublime  a  Notion  of 
that  Poft.  To  be  a  confummate  Statefman, 
is  the  higheil  Qualification  human  Nature  is 
capable  of  pofieffing:  To  deferve  that  Name, 
a  Man  muft  be  well  verfed  in  ancient  and 
modern  Hiftory,  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  3  that  he  may 
know  not  only  the  publick  Intereft  in  every 
Nation,  but  like  wife  the-  private  Views,  as 
well  as  Inclinations,  Virtues  and '  Vices  of 
Ffinees  and  Minifters;  Of  every  Country  in 
.-^^3  Chriften- 
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Chriflendom  and  the  Borders  of  It,  he  o\i§hf 
to  know  the  Product  and  Geography-  the^ 
principal  Cities  and  Fortreffes  j  and  of  thefe/ 
the  Trade  and  Manufadures  j  their  Situation, 
iiatural  Advantages,  Strength  and  Number  of 
Inhabitants  j  he  muft  have  read  Men  as  well 
as  Books,  and  perfedly  well  underftand  hu- 
man Nature,  aiid  the  ufe  of  the  Paffions:  He 
mufl:  moreover  be  a  great  Mafler  in  conceal- 
ing the  Sentiments  of  his  Heart,  have  an  en- 
tire Command  over  his  Features,  and  be  well 
skiird  in  all  the  Wiles  and  Stratagems  to  draW 
out  Secrets  from  others.  A  Man,  of  whom  alt 
this,  or  the  greateft  Part  of  it,  may  not  be 
faid  with  truth,  and  that  he  has  had  great 
Experience  in  publick  Affairs,  cannot  ht 
caird  a  confummate  Statefman ;  but  he  may 
be  fit  to  be  a  prime  Minifler,  tho'  he  had 
not  a  hundredth  Part  of  thofe  Qualifications.' 
As  the  King's  Favour  creates  prime  Miniflers; 
and  makes  their  Station  the  Poft  of  the  great- 
eft  Power  as  well  as  Profit ;  fo  the  fame  Fa- 
vour is  the  only  Bottom,  which  thofe  that 
are  in  it  have  to  ftand  upon:  The  Confequence 
is,  that  the  moft  ambitious  Men  in  all  Mo- 
narchies are  ever  contending  for  this  Poft,  as 
the  highelt  Prize,  of  which  the  Enjoyment 
is  eafy,  and  all  the  Difficulty  in  obtaining  and 
preferving  it.  We  fee  accordingly,  that  thcf 
Accompliftiments  I  fpoke  of  to  make  a  Statef^' 
man  are  negle6led,  and  others  aim'd  at  and 
.ftudy'd,  that  are  more  ufeful  and  more  eafilyi 

acquired.' 
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acquired.     The  Capacities   you  obferve   ia 
prime  Minifters,  are  of  another  Nature,  and 
confift  in  being  finifh'd  Courtiers,  and  tho* 
roughly  underflanding  the  Art  of  pleafing 
and  cajoling  with  Addrefs.     To  procure  a 
Prince  what  he  wants,  when  it  is  known,  and 
to  be  diligent  in  entertaining  him  with  the 
Pleafures  he  calls  for,  are  ordinary  Services: 
Asking  is  no  better  than  Complaining;  there- 
fore being  forced  to  ask,  is  to  have  Caufe  of 
Complaint,  and  to  fee  a  Prince  fubmit  to  the 
Slavery  of  it,  argues  great  Rufticity  in  his 
Courtiers;  a  polite  Minifter  penetrates  into 
his  Mailer's  Wifhes,  and  furnifhes  him  with 
what   he   delights  in,    without  giving  him 
the  trouble  to  name  it.    Eyery  common  Flat- 
terer can  praife  and  extol  promifcuoully  every 
thing  that  is  faid  or  done ;  and  find  Wifdom 
and  Prudence  in  the  moft  indifferent  Ad:ions ; 
but  it  belongs  to  the  skilful  Courtier  to  fet 
fine  GlolTes  upon  manifeft  ImperfecStions,  and 
make   every  Failing,     every   Frailty  of  his 
Prince,   have    the   real  Appearance   of  the 
Virtues  that  are  the  neareft,  or  to  fpeak  more 
juftly,  the  leaft  oppofite  to  them.     By  the 
Obfervance  of  thefe   neceffary  Duties  it  is, 
that  the  Favour  of  Princes  may  be  long  pre- 
ferv'd  as  well  as  obtain'd.    Whoever  can  make 
himfelf  agreeable  at  a  Court,   will  feldom  fail 
of  being  thought  neceffary ;  and  when  a  Fa- 
vourite has  once  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  the 
good  Opinion  of  his  Mafterj  it  is  eafy  fof 


him  to  make  his  own  Family,  engrofs  th6 
King's  Ear,  and  keep  every  body  from  him, 
but  his  own  Creatures:  Nor  is  it  more  diffi-^ 
cult,  in  length  of  time,  to  tiirn  out  of  the ' 
Adminiftration  every  body  that  was  not  of 
his  own  bringing  in,  and  conftantly  be  trip- 
ping up  the  Heels  of  thofe,  who  attempt  to 
raife  themfelves  by  any  other  Iritereft  or  Af- 
liftance.  A  prime  Minifter  has  by  his  Place 
great  Advantages  over  all  that  oppofe  him ; 
one  of  them  is,  that  no  body,  without  Ex- 
ception, ever  fill'd  that  Poft,  but  who  had' 
many  Enemies,  whether  he  was  a  Plunderer' 
or  a  Patriot:  Which  being  well  known,  many 
things  that  are  laid  to  a  prime  Minifter's 
Charge,  are  not  credited  among  the  impar- 
tial and  more  difcreet  Part  of  Mankind,  even 
when  they  are  true.  As  to  the  defeating  and 
difappointing  all  the  Envy  and  Malice  they 
are  generally  attack'd  with  j  if  the  Favourite 
was  to  do  all  that  himfelf,  it  would  certainly;^ 
as  you  fay,  require  extraordinary  Talents,  and 
a  great  Capacity,  as  well  as  continual  Vigi- 
lance and  Application ;  but  this  is  the  Province 
of  their  Creatures,  a  Task  divided  into  ai 
great  Number  of  Parts  -,  and  every  body  that 
has  the  leafh  Dependance  upon,  or  has  any 
thing  to  hope  from  the  Minifter,  makes  it  his 
Buiinefs  and  his  Study,  as  it  is  his  Intereft,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  cry  up  their  Patron,  magnify 
his  Virtues  and  Abilities,  and  juftify  his  Con- 
dud  s  on  the  other,  to  exclaim  againil:  his  Ad- 
4  verfaries. 
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V^erfaries,  blacken  their  Reputation,  and  play 
at  them  every  Engine,  and  the  fome  Strata- 
gems that  are  made  ufe  of  to  fupplant  the 
Minifter. 

Hor.  Then  every  w^ell-polifh^d  Courtier  is 
fit  to  be  a  prime  Minifter,  without  Learnings 
or  Languages,  Skill  in  Politicks,  or  any  other 
Qualification  befides. 

C/eo.  No  other  than  v^rhat  are  often  and  ea- 
fily  met  w^ith :  It  is  neceflary,  that  he  fhould 
be  a  Man,  at  leaft,  of  plain  common  Senfe, 
and  not  remarkable  for*  any  grofs  Frailties 
or  Imperfections  5  and  of  fuch  there  is  no 
Scarcity  almoft  in  any  Nation :  He  ought  to 
be  a  Man  of  tolerable  Health  and  Conftitu- 
tion,  and  one  who  delights  in  Vanity,  that 
he  may  rclifh,  as  well  as  be  able  to  bear,  the 
gaudy  Crouds  that  honour  his  Levees  j  the 
conftant  Addreflfes,  Bows,  and  Cringes  of  So- 
licitors ;  and  the  reft  of  the  Homage  that  is 
perpetually  paid  him.  The  Accomplifhment 
he  flands  moft  in  need  of,  is  to  be  bold  and 
refolutc,  fo  as  not  to  be  eafily  fliock'd  or  ruf- 
fled; if  he  be  thus  quaiify'd,  has  a  good  Me- 
mory, and  is  moreover  able  to  attend  a  Mul- 
tiplicity of  Bufinefs,  if  not  with  a  continual 
Prefence  of  Mind,  at  leaft  feemingly  without 
Hurry  or  Perplexity,  his  Capacity  can  never 
fail  of  being  extoll'd  to  the  Skies. 

Hor.  You  fay  nothing  of  his  Virtue  nor 
his  Honefty;  there  is  a  vaft  Truft  put  in  a 
prime  Minifter :  If  he  ftiould  be  covetous  and 

D  d  have 
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have  no  Probity^  nor  Love  for  his  Country, 
he  might  make  ilrange  Havock  with;  the 
Publick  Treafore.  •  "■  ■ 

Cko.  There  is  no  Man  that  has  any  Pride, 
but  he  has  fome  Value  for  his  Reputation ;  and 
common  Prudence  is  lufficient  to  hinder  a 
Man  of  very  indifferent  Principles  from  fteal- 
ing,  v^here  he  v^ould  be  in  great  Danger  of 
being  detected,  and  has  no  manner  of  Security 
that  he  ftiall  not  be  punifh'd  for  it. 

Hor.  But  ereat  Confidence  is  repofed  in 
him  v^^here  he  cannot  be  traced ;  as  in  the 
Money  for  Secret  Services,  of  v^hich,  for  Rea- 
fbns  of  State,  it  may  be  often  improper  even 
to  mention,  much  more  to  fcrutinize  into  the 
Particulars  J  and  in  Negotiations  with  other 
Courts,  fhould  he  be  only  fway'd  by  Selfifh- 
nefs  and  private  Views,  without  regard  to 
Virtue  or  the  Publick,  is  it  not  in  his  Power 
to  betray  his  Country,  fell  the  Nation,  and 
do  all  manner  of  Mifchief? 

Cleo.  Not  amongft  us,  where  Parliaments 
are  every  Year  fitting.  In  Foreign  Af- 
fairs nothing  of  moment  can  be  tranfa<Sed, 
but  what  all  the  World  muft  know ;  and 
{hoeld  any  thing  be  done  or  attempted,  that 
would  be  palpably  ruinous  to  the  Kingdom, 
and  in  the  Opinion  of  Natives  and  Foreign- 
ers, grolly  and  manifeiliy  claihing  with  our 
Intereft,  it  would  raife  a  general  Clamour, 
and  throw  the  Minifter  into  Dangers,  which 
no  Man  of  the  leaft  Prudence,  who  intends 

to    I 
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to  ftay  in  his  Country,  would  ever  run  into. 
As  to  the  Money  for  Secret  Services,  and  per- 
haps other  Sums,  v^hich  Minifters  have  the 
Difpofal  of,  and  where  they  have  great  La- 
titudes, I  don't  queflion,  but  they  have  Op- 
portunities of  embezling  the  Nation's  Trea- 
fure:  But  to  do  this  without  being  difcover'd, 
it  muft  be  done  fparingly,  and  with  great 
Difcretion:  The  malicious  Overlookers  that 
envy  them  their  Places,  and  watch  all  their 
Motions,  are  a  great  Awe  upon  them :  The 
Animofities  between  thofe  Antagonifts,  and 
the  Quarrels  between  Parties,  are  a  confider- 
able  Part  of  the  Nation's  Security. 

Hor.  But  would  it  not  be  a  greater  Security 
to  have  Men  of  Honour,  of  Senfe  and  Know- 
ledge, of  Application  and  Frugality,  preferr'd 
to  publick  Employments  ? 

Cko.  Yes,  without  doubt. 

Hor.  What  Confidence  can  we  have  in  the 
Juftice  or  Integrity  of  Men  5  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  fhew  themfelves  on  all  Occafions  mer- 
cenary and  greedy  after  Riches;  and  on  the 
other,  make  it  evident,  by  their  manner  of 
living,  that  no  Wealth  or  Eflate  could  ever 
fuffice  to  fupport  their  Expences,  or  fatisfy 
their  Defires?  Befides,  would  it  not  be  a  great 
Encouragement  to  Virtue  and  Merit,  if  from 
the  Poil's  of  Honour  and  Profit  all  were  to  be 
debarr'd  and  excluded,  that  either  v/anted  Ca- 
pacity, or  were  Enemies  to  Bufinefs ;  all  the 
ielfifh,  ambitious,  vain,  and  voluptuous  ? 

D  d  2  Cko. 
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^,€ko.  No  body  difputes  it  with  you ;  a^nd  if <>' 
Virtue,  Religion,  and  future  Happinefs  were 
fought  after  by  the  Generality  of  Mankind,  ' 
with  the  fame  SoUicitude,  as  fenfualPleafure,^ 
Politenefs,  and  worldly  Glory  are,  it  would 
certainly  be  beft,  that  none  but  Men  of  good 
Lives,  and  known  Ability,  fhould  have  any 
Place  in  the  Government  whatever :  But  to 
expedl  that  this  ever  fhould  happen,  or  ta^ 
live  in  hopes  of  it  in  a  large.  Opulent  and  flou-J'^ 
rifhing  Kingdom,  is  to  betray  great  Ignoraric6 
in  human  Affairs  5  and  whoever  reckons  a  ge^ 
neral  Temperance,  Frugality,  and  Diiintereft-^ 
ednefs  among  the  national  Bleflings,  and  at 
the  fame  time  follicites  Heaven  for  Eafe 
and  Plenty,  and  the  Encreafe  of  Trade,  feems 
to  me,  little  to  underfland  what  he  is  abbuti 
The  beft  of  all  then  not  being  to  be  had,  let 
us  look  out  for  the  next  bcft,  and  we  fhall 
find,  that  of  all  polTible  Means  to  fccure  and 
perpetuate  to  Nations  their  Eflablifliment, 
and  whatever  they  value,  there  is  no  better 
Method  than  with  wife  Laws  to  guard  and 
entrench  their  Conllitution,  and  contrive  fucli 
Forms  of  Adminiilration,  that  the  Commotio 
Weal  can  receive  no  great  Detriment  from 
the  Want  of  Knowledge  or  Probity  of  Mi- 
nifters,  if  any  of  them  fhould  prove  lefs  able 
©r  honeft,  than  they  could  wifh  them.  The 
Publick  Adminiftration  muft  always  go  for- 
ward 5  it  is  a  Ship  that  can  never  lie  at  An- 
chor ;  The  moll  knowing,  the  mod  virtuous, 

and 
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and  the  leaft  felf-interefted  Minifters  are  the 
beftj  but  in   the  mean  time  there  muft  be 
Minifters.     Swearing   and  Drunkennefs   are 
crying   Sins   among   Seafaring   Men,    and  I " 
fhould  think  it  a  very  defirable  Bleiling  to  the ' 
Nation,  if  it  was  poffible  to  reform  them: 
But  all  this  while  we  mufl  have  Sailors;  and 
if  none  were  to  be  admitted  on  board  of  any; 
of  his  Majefty's  Ships,  that  had  fworn  above  ^ 
a  thoufand  Oaths,  or  had  been  drunk  above 
ten  times  in  the^r  Lives,  I  am  perfuaded  that 
the  Sea  Service  would  fuffer  very  much  by  the 
well-meaning  Regulation. 

,  Hor.  Why  don't  you  fpcak  more  openly, 
and  fay  that  there  is  no  Virtue  or  Probity  iw 
the  World?  for  all  the  drift  of  your  Difcourfef 
is  tending  to  prove  that.  -^ 

Cleo,.  I  have  amply  declared  my  felf  upoif 
this  Subje(5t  already  in  a  former  Converfation ; 
and  I  wonder  you  will  lay  again  to  my  Charge 
what  I  once  abfolutely  denied:  I  never  though! 
that  there  were  no  virtuous  or  religious  Menj^ 
what  I  differ  in  with  the  Flatterers  of  our 
Species,  is  about  the  Numbers,  which  they 
contend  for;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  you; 
your  felf,  in  reality,  don't  believe  that  therq 
are  fo  many  virtuous  Men  as  you  imagine  you 
do. 

Hor.  How  come  you  to  know  my  Thoughts 
better  than  I  do  my  felf? 

Cleo.  You  know  I  have  tried  you  upon  this. 
Head  already,  when  I  ludicroufly  extoll'd^nj;! 

p3  3  i^% 
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(tx.  a  fine  Glofs  on  the  Merit  of  feveral  Cal-  - 
lings  and  Profeflions  in  the  Society,  from  the 
loweft  A<5lions  of  Life  to  the  higheft:  It  then 
plainly  appear'd,  that,  tho'  you  have  a  very 
high  Opinion  of  Mankind  in  general,  when 
we  come  to  Particulars,  you  was  as  fevere, 
and  every  whit  as  cenforious,  as  my  felf.     I 
muil  obferve  one  thing  to  you,  which  is  worth 
Confideration.     Moft,  if  not  all.  People  ai^e 
defirous  of  being  thought  impartial ;  yet  no- 
thing is  more  difficult  than  to  preferve  our 
Judgment  unbiafs'd,  when  we  are  iniluenc'd 
either  by  our  Love  or  our  Hatred  5  and  hovc^ 
juft  and  equitable  foever  People  are,  we  fee 
that  their  Friends  are  feldom  fo  good,  or  their 
Enemies  fo  bad,  as  they  reprefent  them,  when 
they  are  angry  with  the  one,  or  highly  pleas'd 
with  the  other.     For  my  Part,  I  don't  think 
that,  generally  fpeaking.  Prime  Minifters  are 
much  worfe  than  their  Adverfaries,  'who,  for 
their  own  Intereft,  defame  them,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  move  Heaven  and  Earth  to  be  in 
their  Places.     Let  us  look  out  for  two  Per- 
fons  of  Eminence,  in  any  Court  of  'Europe^ 
that  are  equal  in  Merit  and  Capacity,  and  as 
well  match'd  in  Virtues  and  Vices,   but   of 
contrary  Parties  5  and  whenever  we  meet  with 
two  fuch,  one  in  Favour,  and  the  other  neg- 
lefted,  we  fhall  always  find,  that  whoever  is 
uppermoft,  and  in  great  Employ,  has  the  Ap- 
plaufe  of  his  Party  5  and,  if  things  go  tollera- 
bly  well,  his  Friends  will  attribute  every  good 

Succefs 
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Succefs  to  his  Condud:,  and  derive  all  his 
Anions  from  laudable  Motives:  The  oppo- 
fite  Side  can  difcover  no  Virtues  in  him;  they 
will  not  allow  him  to  ad:  from  any  Principles 
but  his  Paffions;  and,  if  any.  thing  be  done  a- 
mifs,  are  very  fure  that  it  would  not  have  hap- 
pen'd  if  their  Patron  had  been  in  the  fame 
Poft.  This  is  the  Way  of  the  World.  How 
immenfely  do  often  People  of  the  fame  King- 
dom differ  in  the  Opinion  they  have  of  their 
Chiefs  and  Commanders,  even  when  they  are 
fuccefsful  to  Admiration !  We  have  been  Wit- 
nelTes  our  felves,  that  one  Part  of  the  Nation 
has  afcrib'd  the  Vidories  of  a  General,  en- 
tirely to  his  confummate  Knowledge  in  Mar- 
tial AjfFairs,  and  fuperlative  Capacity  in  Ad:ion; 
and  maintain'd,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  a 
Man  to  bear  all  the  Toils  and  Fatigues  he  un- 
derwent with  Alacrity,  or  to  court  the  Dan- 
gers he  voluntarily  expos'd  himfelf  to,  if  he 
had  not  been  fupported,  as  well  as  animated, 
by  the  true  Spirit  of  Heroifm,  and  a  mofl  ge- 
nerous. Love  for  his  Country:  Thefe,  you 
know,  were  the  Sentiments  of  one  Part  of  the 
Nation,  whilil  the  other  attributed  all  his 
Succeffes  to  the  Bravery  of  his  Troops,  and 
,|he  extraordinary  Care  that  was  taken  at 
Home  to  fupply  his  Army ;  and  inlifted  upon 
it,  that,  from  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Life, 
it  was  demonftrable,  that  he  had  never 
been  buoy'd  up  or  aduated  by  any  other 
,J)d,  4  Principles 


Principles  than  excefs  of  Ambition,  arid  aiiln^ 
fatiable  greedinefs  after  Riches.  ^ 

Hor,  I  don't  know  but  I  may  have  faid  ioi 
my  felf.     But,  after  all,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
boroiigh  was  a  very  great  Man,  an  extraordkt 
nary  Genius. 

Cleo.  Indeed  was  he,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear 
you  own  it  at  laft. 

Virtutem  incolumem  odimuSy 

^ublatam  ex  oculis  queer imus  invidi/^'A 

'yj  DOR  ^"g$\ 

Hor.  Apropos.  I  wifh  you  would  bid  thcm^ 
ftop  for  two  or  three  Minutes :  Some  of  the 
Horfes  perhaps  may  ftale  the  while. 

Cleo.  No  Excufes,  pray.  You  command 
here.  Belides,  we  have  Time  enough. — — 
Do  you  want  to  go  out? 

Hor.  No  i  but  I  want  to  fet  down  fome- 
thing,  now  I  think  of  it,  which  I  have  heard 
you  repeat  feveral  times.     I  have  often  had  a 
mind  to  ask  you  for  it,  and  it  always  went 
out  of  my  Head  again.     It  is  the  Epitaph 
which  your  Friend  made  upon  the  Duke  v:m 
Cleo.  Oi  MarlborougJof  yfj^xkx  all  myzHeaEi 
Have  you  Paper  ?       , .  '-^  .rfi].w  t^m  i^'^^an.  I  %\i^ 
lior.  I'll  write  it  upon  the  Back  oFthis 
Letter;  and,   as  it  happens,    I   mended  my 
Pencil  this  Morning*     How  does  it  begin? 
~^,Cleo.  §^i  Belli y  aut  Pads  virtutibui  afira 

fietebant.  ■  ,^n  s^Bid  1  i*  ^^^  i^i v»^U  io  mjsik 

•    '-^ :,  -1  n.s  r,:....  :r-^<H  J^^.  .«  ~|fe^ 
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Cko.  Finxerunt  homines  Saaila  prifca 
Deos. 

Hor.  I  have  it.  But  tell  me  a  whole  Di^ 
ftich  at  a  time ;  the  Senfe  is  clearer. 

ihdlecu  ^a  Martem  fine  patre  tiiUt^fine  ma- 
tre  Minervam^ 
Illufires  MendaxGrcecia  jaBetAiJos. 

Hor,  That  is  really  a  happy  Thought.  Cou- 
rage and  Condudt:  juft  the  two  (^laliiications 
he  excelled  in.     What's  the  next? 

Cleo.  Anglia  quern  genuif  jacet  bdc,  Homo^ 
Biisffif?^  conditus  XJrnd^ 

Antiqui  qualem  non  habuere  Deum. 

-asffir.  ----^—  I  thank  you.  They  may  go  on 
now.  I  have  feen  feveral  things  fince  iirft  I 
heard  this  Epitaph  of  you,  that  are  manifeftly 
horrow'd  from  it.  Was  it  never  publifli'd  ? 
i:.  Cleo,  I  believe  not.  The  firft  time  I  iaw  it 
was  the  Day  the  Duke  was  buried,  and  cVer 
fince  it  has  been  handed  about  in  Manufcrlptj 
but  I  never  met  with  it  in  Print  yet.  ' '  ~ 

^iiHor,  It  is  worth  all  his  Fable  of  the  Bees^  in 
my  Opinion.  .^ 

Cleo,  If  you  like  it  fo  well,  I  can  fhewyou 
ia  Tranflation  of  it,  lately  done  by  a  Gentle- 
man of  Oxford,  if  I  have  not  loft  it.     It  oiiljT 
ts^s  in  the  firft  and  laft  Diftich,  which  in- 
deed 
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deed  contain  the  main  Thought :  The  fecGHd 
does  not  carry  it  on,  and  is  rather  a  Digref- 
lion. 

Hot.  But  it  demonftrates  the  Truth  of  the 
firft,  in  a  very  convincing  manner;  and  that 
Mars  had  no  Father,  and  Minerva  no  Mo- 
ther, is  the  moil  fortunate  thing  a  Man  could 
wifh  for,  w^ho  wanted  to  prove  that  the  Ac- 
count we  have  of  them  is  fabulous. 

Cleo.  Oh,  here  it  is.  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther you  can  read  it;  I  copied  it  in  hafte. 

Hor,  Very  well. 

^he  grateful  Ages  paji  a  God  declared. 
Who  wifely  council' d^  or  who  bravely  war'd : 
Hence  Greece  her  Mars  and  Pallas  deify'd; 
Made  him  the  Hero's,  her  the  Patriot's  Guide,    .  v 
Ancients,  within  this  Urn  a  Mortal  lies ; 
Shew  me  his  Peer  among  your  Deities. 

It  is  very  good. 

Cleo.  Very  lively;  and  what  is  aim'd  at  in 
the  Latin,  is  rather  more  clearly  exprefs'd  in 
the  Englijh.  minoo    oi 

Hor.  You  know  I  am  fond  of  no  EngHfi 
Verfe  but  Milton's,  But  don't  let  this  hinder 
our  Converfation. 

Cleo.  I  was  fpeaking  of  the  Partiality  of 
Mankind  in  general,  and  putting  you  in  mind 
how  differently  Men  judg'd  of  Anions,  ac- 
cording as  they  liked  or  difliked  the  Perfons 
that  perform'd  them. 

Jior, 
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Hor.  But  before  that  you  was  arguing 
againft  the  Neceffity,  which  I  think  there  is, 
for  Men  of  great  Accomplilliments  and  extras 
ordinary  QuaUfications  in  the  Adminiftration 
of  Publick  Affairs.  Had  yoo  any  thing  to 
add? 

Cko.  No;  at  leaft  I  don't  remember  that  I 
had. 

Hor.  I  don't  believe  you  have  an  ill  Delign 
in  advancing  thefe  Notions;  but  fuppoling 
them  to  be  true,  I  can't  comprehend  that  di- 
vulging them  can  have  any  other  Effed:  than 
the  Increafe  of  Sloth  and  Ignorance ;  for  if 
Men  may  fill  the  higheft  Places  in  the  Govern- 
ment without  Learning  or  Capacity,  Genius 
or  Knowledge,  there's  an  End  of  all  the  La- 
bour of  the  Brain,  and  the  Fatigue  of  hard 
Study. 

Cko.  I  have  made  no  fuch  general  illTer- 
tion;  but  that  an  artful  Man  may  make  a 
confiderable  Figure  in  the  higheft  Poit  of  the 
Adminiftration,  and  other  great  Employments, 
without  extraordinary  Talents,  is  certain :  As 
to  confummate  Statefmen,  I  don't  believe 
there  ever  were  three  Perfons  upon  Earth,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  deferv'd  that  Name. 
There  is  not  a  quarter  of  the  Wifdom,  folid 
Knowledge,  or  intrinfick  Worth,  in  the  World, 
that  Men  talk  of,  and  compliment  one  another 
^ith;  and  of  Virtue  or  Religion  there  is  not 
an  hundredth  Part  in  Reality  of  what  there  is 
in  Appearance. 

Hon 


'  TMbr:-\  allow  that  thofe  who  iet  ^^l^# 
no  better  Motives,  than  Avarice  and  Ambi- 
tion, aim  at  no  other  Ends  but  Wealth  and 
Honour;   which,   if  they  can    but  get  any 
ways  they  are  fatisfied ;  but  Men,  who  adt 
from  Principles  of  Virtue  and  a  publick  Spirit,* 
take  Pains  with  Alacrity  to  attain  the  Accom- 
plifhments  that  will  make  them  capable  of 
ferving  their  Country:  And  if  Virtue  be  fd 
fcarce,  how  come  there  to  be  Men  of  Skill  in 
their  Profeffions?  for  that  there  are  Men  of 
Learning,  and  Men  of  Capacity,  is  inoft  cei?-M 
tain.  "■tnssJlo.eiidl- 

Cleo.  The  Foundation  of  all  AcebmplifliS 
nients  muft  be  laid  in  our  Youth,  before  we^ 
are  able  or  allowed  to  chufe  for  ourfelves,  or 
tb  judge,  which  is  the  moft  profitable  way  oP 
employing  our  Time.  It  is  to  good  Difcipline^ 
and  the  prudent  Care  of  Parents  and  Mailers, 
that  Men  are  beholden  for  the  greateft  Part 
of  their  Improvements;  and  few  Parents  are  lb 
bad  as  not  to  wifh  their  Offspring  might  be 
well  accomplifh'd :  Thefame  natural  Affi^dtionj 
that  makes  Men  take  Pains  to  leave  their  Chil- 
dren rich,  renders  them  follicitous  about  their 
Education.     Befides,  it  is  unfaihionable,  and 
confequently  a  Difgrace,    to   negledl    them. 
The  chief  Defign  of  Parents  in  bringing  up 
their  Children  to  a  Calling  or  Profeffion,  is  to' 
procure  them  a  Livelihood.     What  promotes* 
and  encourages  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  the  Re^ 
Ward,  Money  and  Honour;  and  thoufands  of 

PerfedlionSi 
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Perfedions  are  attain'd  to,  that  would  have 
had  no  Exiftence,  if  Men  had  been  lefs  proud 
or  lefs  covetous.  Ambition,  Avarice,  andof- 
t^n  Neceffity,  are  great  Spurs  to  Induftry  and 
Application  -,  and  often  rouie  Men  from  Sloth 
and  Indolence,  when  they  are  grown  up, 
"whom  no  Perfualions,  or  Challifement  of  Fa- 
thers or  Tutors,  made  any  Impreffion  upon 
intheir  Youth.  Whilft  Profeffions  are  lucra- 
tive, and  have  great  Dignities  belonging  to 
them,  there  will  always  be  Men  that  excel!  in 
them.  In  a  large  polite  Nation  therefore  all 
forts  of  Learning  will  ever  abound,  whilfl  the 
People  flourifh.  Rich  Parents,  and  fuch  as 
can  afford  it,  feldom  fail  bringing  up  their 
Children  to  Literature:  From  this  inexhaufti- 
ble  Spring  it  is,  that  we  always  draw  much 
larger  Supplies  than  we  ftand  in  need  of^  for 
all  the  Callings  and  Profeffions  where  the 
Knowledge  of  the  learned  Languages  is  requi- 
red. Of  thofe  that  are  brought  up  to  Letters, 
fome  negled:  them,  and  throw  by  their  Books, : 
as  foon  as  they  are  their  own  Mafters  ;  others 
grow  fonder  of  Study,  as  they  increafe  in  Yearsj 
but  the  greateft  Part  will  always  retain  a  Value 
for  what  has  coft  them  Pains  to  acquire. 
Among  the  Wealthy,  there  will  be  always  Lo- 
vers of  Knowledge,  as  well  as  idle  People:  E- 
very  Science  v/ill  have  its  Admirers,  as  Men 
4iffer  in  their  Taftes  and  Pleafuresj  and  there 
is  no  Part  of  Learning  but  fome  Body  or 
Other  wili4ppk4nto, it.  .and  labour  at  i|.  froni 
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iao  better  Principles,  than  fome  Men  are  Fox*^ 
hunters,  and  others  take  delight  in  Angling. 
Look  upon  the  mighty  Labours  of  Antiquaries, 
Botanifts,  and  the  Vertuofo's  in  Butterflies, 
Cockle-rfiells,  and  other  odd  Productions  of 
Nature;  and  mind  the  magnificent  Terms 
they  all  make  ufe  of  in  their  refpeCtive  Pro- 
vinces, and  the  pompous  Names  they  often 
give,  to  v^^hat  others,  who  have  no  Tafte  that 
way,  would  not  think  worth  any  Mortal's  No- 
tice. Curioflty  is  often  as  bewitching  to 
the  Rich,  as  Lucre  is  to  the  Poor;  and  what 
Intereft  does  in  fome.  Vanity  does  in  others; 
and  great  Wonders  are  often  produced  from 
a  happy  Mixture  of  both.  Is  it  not  amazing, 
that  a  temperate  Man  fliould  be  at  the  Ex- 
pence  of  four  or  five  Thoufand  aYear,  or,  which 
is  much  the  fame  thing,  be  contented  to  lofe 
the  Interefl  of  above  a  hundred  thoufand 
Pounds,  to  have  the  Reputation  of  being  the 
PofTefTor  and  Owner  of  Rarities  and  Knicknacks 
in  a  very  great  abundance,  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  loves  Money,  and  continues  flaving  for 
it  in  his  old  Age  ?  It  is  the  Hopes  either  of 
Gain  or  Reputation,  of  large  Revenues  and 
great  Dignities,  that  promote  Learning;  and 
when  we  fay  that  any  Calling,  Art  or  Science, 
is  not  encouraged,  we  mean  no  more  by  it,  than 
that  the  Mailers  or  Profeffors  of  it  are  not 
fufficiently  rewarded  for  their  Pains,  either 
with  Honour  or  Profit.  The  mofi  Holy 
Fundtions  are  no  Exception  to  what  I  fay;  and 

few 
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few  Minifters  of  the  Gofpel  are  fo  dilinterefted 
as  to  have  a  lefs  regard  to  the  Honours  and 
Emoluments,  that  are  or  ought  to  be  annex'd 
to  their  Em.ployment,  than  they  have  to  the 
Service  and  Benefit  they  fhould  be  of  to  others; 
and  among  thofe  of  them,  that  ftudy  hard  and 
take  uncommon  Pains,  it  is  not  eafily  proved 
that  many  are  excited  to  their  extraordinary 
Labour  by  a  publick  Spirit,  or  Solicitude  for  the 
Spiritual  Wellfare  of  the  Laity;   On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  vifible,  in  the  greateft  Part  of  them, 
that  they  are  animated  by  the  Love  of  Glory 
and  the  Hopes  of  Preferment  5   neither  is  it 
uncommon  to  fee  the  moll  ufeful  Parts  of 
Learning  negled:ed  for  the  moil  trifling,  vsrhenj 
from  the  latter.  Men  have  Reafon  to  hope  that 
they  fliall  have  greater  Opportunities  of  fliew-- 
ing  their  Parts,  than  offer'  themfelves  from 
it  die  former.    Oftentation  and  Envy  have  made 
more  Authors  than  Virtue  and  Benevolence, 
s  Men  of  knov^n  Capacity  and  Erudition  are 
^  often  labouring  hard  to  eclipfe  and  ruin  one 
another's  Glory.   What  Principle  muil  v^^e  fay 
tvi^o  Adverfaries  ad:  from,  both  Men  of  un- 
queftionable  good  Senfe  and  exteniive  Know- 
B  ledge,  when  all  the  Skill  and  Prudence  they 
are  Mailers  of  are  not  able  to  ilifle,  in  their 
ftudy'd   Performances,    and   hide   from   the 
.World  the  Rancour  of  their  Minds,  the  Spleen 
isand  Animofity  they  both  write  with  againil 
Ybne  another  ? 

;  _  Hon 
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Hor,  I  don't  fay  that  fuch  adt  from  Prihci*: 
pies  of  Virtue. 

Cleo.  Yet  you  know  an  Inflance  of  this  in 
two  grave  Divines,  Men  of  Fame  and  great 
Merit,  of  whom  each  would  think  himfelf 
very  much  injured,  fhould  his  Virtue  be  call'd 
in  queftion. 

Hor,  When  Men  have  an  Opportunity,  un- 
der pretence  of  Zeal  for  Religion,  or  the  Pub- 
lick  Good,  to  vent  their  Faffion,  they  take 
great  Liberties.     What  was  the  Quarrel  ? 
Cleo.  De  land  caprind. 
Hor.  A  Trifle.     I  can't  guefs  yet. 
Cleo.  About  the  Metre  of  the  Comick  Poets^ 
among  the  Ancients. 

Hor.  I  know  what  you  mean  now  j  the 
manner  of  fcanding  and  chanting  thofe  Ver- 
fcs. 

Cleo.  Can  you  think  of  any  thing  belonging 
to  Literature,  of  lefs  Importance,  or  more  ufe- 
Icfs? 

Hor.  Not  readily. 

Cleo.  Yet  the  great  Conteft  between  them, 
you  fee,  is  which  of  them  underftands  it  beft, 
and  has  known  it  the  longeft.  This  Inftance, 
I  think,  hints  to  us,  how  highly  improbable 
it  is,  tho'  Men  fhould  adt  from  no  better  Prin- 
ciples than  Envy,  Avarice  and  Ambition,  that, 
when  Learning  is  once  eftablifh'd,  any  Part 
of  it,  even  the  moft  unprofitable,  fhould  ever 
be  negle<5ted  in  fuch  a  large,  opulent  Nation  as 
•  ours  is  J  where  there  are  fo  many  Places  of 

Honour 
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ilonour,  and  great  Revenues  to  be  difpofed  of 
among  Scholars. 

'  Hor.  But  fince  Men  are  fit  to  ferve  in  moft 
Places  with  fo  little  Capacity,  as  you  infi- 
nuate,  why  fhould  they  give  themfelves  thac 
unnecelTary  trouble  of  ftudying  hard,  and  ac- 
quiring more  Learning,  than  there  is  occafion 
for  ? 

Cleo.  I  thought,  I  had  anfwer'd  that  alrea- 
dy ;  a  great  many,  becaufe  they  take  Delight 
in  Study  and  Knowledge. 

Hor,  But  there  are  Men  that  labour  at  it 
with  fo  much  Application,  as  to  impair  their 
Healths,  and  adrually  to  kill  themfelves  with 
the  Fatigue  of  it. 

Cleo.  Not  fo  many,  as  there  are,   thit  in- 
jure their  Healths,  and  actually  kill  themfelves^ 
with  hard  drinking,  which  is  the  moft  unrea-- 
fonable  Pleafure   of  the  two,   and  a  much 
greater  Fatigue.     But  I  don't  deny  that  there 
are  Men,   who  take  Pains  to  qualify  them- 
felves in  order  to  ferve  their  Country  j  what 
I  infift  upon,  is,  that  the  Number  of  thofe, 
who  do  the  fame  thing  to  ferve  themfelves 
with  little  regard  to  their  Country,  is  infinite- 
ly greater.     Mr.  Hutchefon^   who  wrote  the 
Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  ofBeau^ 
ty  and  Virtue^  feems  to  be  very  expert   at 
weighing  and  meafuring  the  Quantities  of  Af- 
fedlion.  Benevolence,   ^c.     I  wifh  that  cu- 
rious Metaphyfician  would  give  himfelf  the  ' 
Trouble,  at  his  Leifure,  to  weigh  two  things 
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feparately :  Firfl:,  the  real  Love  Men  have  jfof 
their  Country,  abftracted  from  Selfifhnefs.  Se^ 
condly,  the  Ambition  they  have,  of  being 
thought  to  act  from  that  Love,  tho'  they  feel 
hone.  I  w^ifh,  I  fay,  that  this  ingenious  Gen-- 
tleman  would  once  w^eigh  thefe  two  afunder ; 
and  afterwards,  having  taken  in  impartially  all 
he  could  find  of  either,  in  this  or  any  other 
Nation,  fhew  us  in  his  demonftrative  way, 
what  Proportion  the  Quantities  bore  to  each 
other. ^iifquejibi  commijj'us  eji,  fays  Se- 
neca ;  and  certainly,  it  is  not  the  Care  of  o- 
thers,  but  the  Care  of  itfelf,  which  Nature 
has  trufted  and  charged  every  individual  Crea- 
ture with.  When  Men  exert  themfelves  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  they  generally  do  it 
to  be  the  better  for  it  themfelves  j  to  excel, 
to  be  talk'd  of,  and  to  be  preferr'd  to  others, 
that  follow  the  fame  Bufinefs,  or  court  the 
fame  Favours. 

Hor.  Do  you  think  it  more  probable,  that 
Men  of  Parts  and  Learning  fhould  -be  pre- 
ferr'd, than  others  of  lefs  Capacity?  %-?*  ^ 

Cleo.  C ceteris  paribus^  I  do. 

Hor.  Then  you  mull  allow,  that  there  is 
Virtue  at  leafl  in  thofe,  who  have  the.  Difpofal 
of  Places. 

Cleo.  I  don't  fay  there  is  not  5  but  there  is 
likewife  Glory,  and  real  Honour  accruing  to 
Patrons,  for  advancing  Men  of  Merit ;  and  if 
a  Perfon,  who  has  a  good  Living  in  his  Gift, 
beftows  it  upon  a  very  able  Man^  every  Body 
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applauds  him,  and  every  Parifliioner  is  count- 
ed to  be  particularly  obliged  to  him.     A  vain 
Man  does  not  love  to  have  his  Choice  difap- 
prov'd  of,   and  exclaim'd  againft  by  all  the 
"World,  any  more  than  a  virtuous  Man  5  and 
the  Love  of  Applaufe,  v^hich  is  innate  to  our 
SpecieSj  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  make  the 
Generality  of  Men,  and  even  the  greateft  part 
of  the  moft  vicious,   always  chufe  the  mofb 
worthy,  out  of  any  Number  of  Candidates  > 
if  they  knew  the  Truth,  and  no  ftronger  Mo- 
tive ariling  from  Confanguinity,   Friendlhipj 
Intercftj  or  fomething  elfe,   was  to  interfere 
with  the  Principle  I  named. 

Hor.  Bj4t,  methinks,  according  to  your  Sy- 
ftem,  thofe  Ihould  be  fooneft  preferr'd,  that 
can  befh  coax  and  flatten 

Cko.  Among  the  Learned  there  are  Perfons 
of  Art  and  Addrefs,  that  can  mind  their  Stu- 
dies without  neglecting  the  World:  Thefe  are 
the  Men,  that  know  how  to  ingratiate  them- 
felves  with  Perfons  of  Quality  -,  employing  to 
the  beft  advantage  all  their  Parts  and  Induftry 
for  that  Purpofe.  Do  but  look  into  the  Lives 
and  the  Deportment  of  fuch  eminent  Men,  as 
we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  and  you  will  foon 
difcover  the  End  and  Advantages  they  feem  to 
propofe  to  themfelves  from  their  hard  Study 
and  fevere  Lucubrations.  vVhen  you  fee  Men. 
in  Holy  Orders,  without  Call  or  Neceffity, 
hovering  about  the  Courts  of  Princes ;  when 
you  fee  them  continually  addreffing  and  fcrap^ 
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ing  Acquaintance  with  the  Favorites  -,  wheii 
you  hear  them  exclaim  againft  the  Luxury  of 
the  Age,  and  complain  of  the  Neceflity  they 
are  under,  of  complying  with  it ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  you  fee,  that  they  are  forward,  nay 
eager  and  take  pains  with  Satisfaction,  in  their 
way  of  Living,  to  imitate  the  Beau  Monde,  as 
far  as  it  is  in  their  Power  :  That  no  foonlj' 
they  are  in  Pofleffion  of  one  Preferment,  but 
they  are  ready,  and  actually  folliciting  for  an- 
other, more  gainful  and  more  reputable;  and 
that  on  all  Emergencies,  Wealth,  Power,  Ho- 
nour and  Superiority  are  the  things  they  grafp 
at,  and  take  delight  in  ;  when,  I  fay,  you  fee 
thefe  things,  this  Concurrence  of  Evidences, 
is  it  any  longer  difficult  to  guefs  at,  or  rather 
is  there  room  to  doubt  of,  the  Principles  they 
aft  from,  or  the  Tendency  of  their  Labours  ? 

Hor.  I  have  little  to  fay  to  Priefls,  and  do 
Hot  look  for  Virtue  from  that  Quarter. 

Cleo.  Yet  you'll  find  as  much  of  it  among 
Divines,  as  you  will  among  any  other  Clafs  of 
Men  J  but  every  where  Icfs  in  Reality,  than 
there  is  in  Appearance.  No  Body  would  be 
thought  inlincere,  or  to  prevaricate  3  but  there 
are  few  Men,  tho'  they  are  fo  honeft  as  to 
own  what  they  would  have,  that  will  ac- 
quaint us  v/ith  the  true  Reafon,  why  they 
would  have  it :  Therefore  the  Difagreement 
betv/een  the  Words  and  Actions  of  Men  is  at 
no  time  more  confpicuous,  than  when  we 
would  learn  from  them  their  Sentiments  con- 
J--       2  cerning 
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ceraing  the  real  Worth  of  Things.  Virtue  is 
without  doubt  the  moft  valuable  Treafure, 
which  Man  can  be  poflefs'd  of;  it  has  every 
Body's  good  Word  -,  but  where  is  the  Coun- 
try in  which  it  is  heartily  embraced,  pr^mia 
fi  toUas?  Money, on  the  other  hand,is  deferved- 
ly  call'd  the  Root  of  all  Evil :  There  has  not 
been  a  Moralift  nor  a  Satyrift  of  Note,  that 
has  not  had  a  Fling  at  it ;  yet  what  Pains  are 
taken,  and  what  Hazards  are  run  to  acquire 
it,  under  various  Pretences  of  deligning  to  do 
good  with  it !  As  for  my  part,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, that  as  an  acceffary  Caufe,  it  has  done 
more  Mifchief  in  the  World  than  any  one 
thing  belides :  Yet  it  is  impoffible  to  name 
another,  that  is  fo  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the 
Order,  Oeconomy,  and  the  very  Exiftence  of 
the  Civil  Society  j  for  as  this  is  entirely  built 
upon  the  Variety  of  our  Wants,  fo  the  whole 
Superftrudture  is  made  up  of  the  reciprocal 
Services,  which  Men' do  to  each  other.  How 
to  get  thefe  Services  perform'd  by  others, 
w:hen  we  have  Occafion  for  them,  is  the 
grand  and  almofl  conftant  Sollicitude  in  Life. 
of  every  individual  Perfon.  To  expedl,  that 
others  fhould  ferve  us  for  nothing,  is  unrea- 
fonable;  therefore  all  Commerce,  that  Men 
can  have  together,  muft  be  a  continual  bar-? 
tering  of  one  thing  for  another.  The  Seller, 
who  transfers  the  Property  of  a  Thing,  has 
his  own  Intereft  as  much  at  Heart  as  the  Buy- 
^i-j  who  purchafes  that  Property ;  and,  if  you 
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want  or  like  a  thing,  the  Owner  of  it,  what-* 
ever  Stock  or  Provifion  he  may  have  of  the 
fame,  or  how  greatly  foever  you  may  ftand  in 
need  of  it,  will  never  part  with  it,  but  for  a 
Conlideration,  which  he  Hkes  better,  than  he 
does  the  thing  you  want.  Which  way  fhall 
I  perfuade  a  Man  to  ferve  me,  when  the  Ser- 
vice, I  can  repay  him  in,  is  fuch  as  tie  does 
not  want  or  care  for  ?  No  Body,  who  is  at 
Peace,  and  has  no  Contention  with  any  of  th^ 
Society,  will  do  any  thing  for  a  Lawyer  j  and 
a  Phylician  can  purchafe  nothing  of  a  Man, 
whole  whole  Family  is  in  perfedt  Health. 
Money  obviates  and  takes  away  all  thofe  Diffi- 
culties, by  being  an  acceptable  Reward  for  all 
the  Services  Men  can  do  to  one  another. 

Hor.  But  all  Men  valuing  themfelves  above 
their  Worth,  every  Body  will  over-rate  his 
Labour.  Would  not  this  follow  from  your 
Syftem? 

Cko.  It  certainly  would,  and  does.  But 
what  is  to  be  admired  is,  that  the  larger  the 
Numbers  are  in  a  Society,  the  more  exteniive 
they  have  rendred  the  Variety  of  their  De- 
Hres,  and  the  more  operofe  the  Graciiication 
of  them  is  become  among  them  by  Cuftom; 
the  lefs  mifchievous  is  the  Confequence  of  that 
Evil,  where  they  have  the  ufe  of  Money : 
Whereas,  without  it,  the  fmaller  tlie  Num- 
ber was  of  a  Society,  and  the  more  ftriftly  the 
.  Members  of  it,  in  fupplying-  their  Wants, 
would  confine  themfelves  to  thofe  only   tha^ 
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were  necefiary  for  their  Subfiftance,  the  more 
eafy  it  would  be  for  them  to  agree  about  the 
reciprocal  Services  I  fpoke  of.  But  to  pro- 
cure all  the  Comforts  of  Life,  and  what  is 
call'd  temporal  Happinefs,  in  a  large  polite 
Nation,  would  be  every  whit  as  pradicable 
without  Speech,  as  it  would  be  without  Mo- 
ney, or^an  Equivalent  to  be  ufed  inftead  of  it. 
Where  this  is  not  wanting,  and  due  Care  is 
taken  of  it  h-  the  Legiflature,  it  will  always 
be  the  Standard,  which  the  Worth  of  every 
Thing  will  be  weigh'd  by.  There  are  great 
Bleffings  that  arife  from  Neceffity;  and  that 
every  Body  is  obliged  to  eat  and  drink,  is  the 
Cement  of  civil  Society.  Let  Men  fet  what 
high  Value  they  pleafe  upon  themfelves,  that 
Labour,  which  moil  People  are  capable  of 
doing,  will  ever  be  the  cheapeft.  Nothing 
can  be  dear,  of  which  there  is  great  Plenty, 
how  beneficial  foever  it  may  be  to  Man  5  and 
Scarcity  inhances  the  Price  of  Things  much,, 
oftener  than  the  Ufefulnefs  of  them.  Hence 
it  is  evident  why  thofe  Arts  and  Sciences  will 
always  be  the  moft  lucrative  that  cannot  be 
attain'd  to,  but  in, great  length  of  Time,  by 
tedious  Study  and  clofe  Application ;  or  elfe 
require  a  particular  Genius,  not  often  to  be 
met  with.  It  is  likewife  evident,  to,  whofe 
Lot,  in  all  Societies,  the  hard  and  dirty  La- 

^  hour,  which  no  Body  would  meddle  with,  if 
he  could  help  it,  will  ever  fall :  But  you  have 

,  f^en  enough  of  this  in  the  Falfle  of  the  Bees. 
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Hor.  I  have  io,  and  one  remarkable  Saying 
I  have  read  there  on  this  Subject,  v^hieh  I 
fhall  never  forget,  ^he  Poor,  fays  the  Author, 
have  nothing  tojiir  them  up  to  labour^  but  their 
Wants^  which  it  is  Wifdom  to  relieve^  but  Folly 
to  cure. 

Cleo,  I  believe  the  Maxim  to  be  jufV,  and 
that  it  is  not  lefs  calculated  for  the  real  Ad- 
vantage of  the  Poor,  than  it  appears  to  be  for 
the  Benjefit  of  the  Rich.     For,  among  the  la- 
bouring People,  thofe  will  ever  be  the  leaft 
wretched  as  to  themfelves,  as  well  as  moft 
ufeful  to  the  Publick,  that  being  jneanly  born 
and  bred,  fubmit  to  the  Station  they  are  in 
with  Ghearfulnefsj  and  contented^  that  their 
Children  fhould  fucceedthern  in  the  fame  low 
Condition,  inure  them  from  their  Infancy  to 
l^abour  and  Submiffion,  as  well  as  the  cheapefl 
Piet  and  Apparel;    when,  on  the  contrary, 
that  fort  of  them  will  always  be  the  leaft  fer^ 
viceabk  to  others,  and  themfelves  the  mc^j 
unhappy,  tvho,  diflatisfy'd  with  their  Labour, : 
are  always  grumbling  and  repining   at  the 
meannefs  of  their  Condition;  and,  under  Prey! 
tence  of  having  a  great  Regard  for  the  Welfarej; 
of  their  Children,  recommend  the  Educatioji^I 
of  them  to  the  Chai:ity  of  others ;  and  youi j 
fhail  always  find,  that  of  this  latter  Clafs  oftl 
Poor,  the  greateft  Part  are  idle,  fottifh  Peo-H 
pie,  that,   leading  diflblute  Lives  themfelves^fG! 
are  neglectful  of  their  Families,  and  only  want,:  j 
as  far  as  it  is  in  their  Power,  to  fhake  oiF  the 
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Burden  of  providing  for  their  Brats  from  their 
own  Shoulders. 

Hor.  I  am  no  Advocate  for  Charity-Schools; 
yet  I  think  it  is  barbarous,  that  the  Children  of 
the  labouring  Poor  ihould  be  for  ever  pinn'd 
down,  they,  and  all  their  Poftcrityj  to  that 
flaviih  Condition)  and  that  thofe  who  are 
meanly  born,  what  Parts  or  Genius  foever 
they  might  be  of,  ihould  be  hinder'd  and  de- 
barr'd  from  railing  themfelves  higher. 

Cko.  So  fhould  I  think  it  barbarous,  if  what 
you  fpeak  of  was  done  anywhere,  or  propos'd 
to  be  done.  But  there  is  no  Degree  of  Men 
in  Chriftendom  that  are  pinn'd  down,  they 
and  their  Pofterity,  to  Slavery  for  ever.  A- 
mong  the  very  loweft  fprt,  there  are  for- 
tunate Men  in  every  Country;  and  we  daily 
fee  Perfonsthat,  without  Education  or  Friends, 
by  their  own  Induftry  and  Application, 
raife  themfelves  from  nothing  to  Medio- 
crity, and  fometimes  above  it,  if  once  they 
come  rightly  to  love  Mo»ey  and  take  Delight 
in  faving  it:  And  this  happens  more  often  to 
People  of  common  and  mean  Capacities,  than 
it  does  to  thofe  of  brighter  Parts.  But  there 
is  a  prodigious  Difference  between  debarring 
the  Children  of  the  Poor  from  ever  riling 
higher  in  the  World,  and  refuling  to  force 
Education  upon  Thoufands  of  them  promif- 
cuoufly,  when  they  ihould  be  more  ufefully 
employ'd.  As  fome  of  the  Rich  moil  came 
to  fee  Poor,  fo  fome  of  the  Popr  will  come  to 
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be  Rich  in  the  common  Courfe  of  ThingSw' 
But  that  univerfal  Benevolence,  that  fhould 
every  where  induflrioufly  lift  up  the  indigent 
Labourer  from  his  Meannefs,  would  not  be 
lefs  injurious  to  the  whole  Kingdom  than  a 
tyrannical  Power,  that  fhould,  without  a. 
Caufe,  caft  down  the  Wealthy  from  their  Eafe 
and  Affluence.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  hard 
and  dirty  Labour  throughout  the  Nation  re- 
quires three  Millions  of  Hands,  and  that  eve- 
ry Branch  of  it  is  perforrm'd  by  the  Children 
of  the  Poor,  Illiterate,  and.  fuch  as  had  little 
or  no  Education  themfehesj  it  is  evident,^ 
that  if  a  tenth  Part  of  thefe  Children,  by  Force 
and  Defign,  were  to  be  exempt  from  the 
loweft  Drudgery,  either  there  mufl;  be  fo 
much  Work  left  undone,  as  would  demand 
three  hundred  thoufand  People ;  or  the  De- 
fed:,  occalion'd  by  the  Numbers  taken  off, 
muft  be  fupply'd  by  the  Children  of  others, 
that  had  been  better  bred. 

Hor,  So  that  what  is  done  at  firft  out  of 
Charity  to  fome,  may,  at  long  Run,  prove  to 
be  Cruelty  to  others. 

Cleo.  And  will,  depend  upon  it.  In  the 
Compound  of  all  Nations,  the  different  De- 
grees of  Men  ought  to  bear  a  certain  Propor- 
tion to  each  other,  as  to  Numbers,  in  order 
to  render  the  whole  a  well-proportion'd  Mix- 
ture. And  as  this  due  Proportion  is  the  Rc- 
fult  and  natural  Confequence  of  the  difference 
there  is  in  the  Qualifications  of  Men,  and  the 
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VicifTitudes  that  happen  among  them,  Co  it  is 
never  better  attained  to,  or  preferv'd,  than 
when  no  body  meddles  with  it.  Hence  we 
may  learn,  how  the  fhort-lighted  Wifdom, 
of  perhaps  well-meaning  People,  may  rob  us 
of  a  Felicity,  that  would  flow  fpontaneoufly 
from  the  Nature  of  every  large  Society,  if 
none  were  to  divert  or  interrupt  the  Stream. 

Hor.  I  don't  care  to  enter  into  thefe  ah- 
ftrufe  Matters ;  what  have  you  further  to  fay 
in  Praife  of  Money  ? 

Cko.  I  have  no  defign  to  fpeak  either  for, 
or  againft  it;  but  be  it  good  or  bad,  the  Power 
and  Dominion  of  it  are  both  of  vaft  extent, 
and  the  Influence  of  it  upon  Mankind  has 
never  been  ftronger  or  more  general  in  any 
Empire,  State  or  Kingdom,  than  in  the  moft 
knowing  and  politefl:  Ages,  when  they  were 
in  their  greateft  Grandeur  and  Profperity ;  and 
when  Arts  and  Sciences  were  the  mofl.  floti- 
riihing  in  them :  Therefore  the  Invention  of 
Money  feems  to  me  to  be  a  thing  more  skil- 
fully adapted  to  the  whole  Bent  of  our  Na- 
ture, than  any  other  of  human  Contrivance. 
There  is  no  greater  remedy  againft  Sloth  or 
Stubbornnefs  ;  and  with  Aftonifhment  I  have 
beheld  theReadinefs  and  Alacrity  with  which 
it  often  makes  the  proudeft  Men  pay  Homage 
to  their  Inferiors:  It  purchafes  all  Services 
and  cancels  all  Debts  -,  nay,  it  does  more,  for 
when  a  Perfon  is  ernploy'd  in  his  Occupation, 
aod  he  who  fets  him  to  work,  a  good  Pay- 
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Mafler,  how  laborious,  how  difficult,  or  ir^-. 
fome  foever  the  Service  be,  the  Obligation  is 
always  reckoned  to  lie  upon  him  who  per- 
forms it. 

Hor.  Don't  you  think,  that  many  eminent 
JMen  in  the  learned  Profeffions  would  diffent 
from  you  in  this  ? 

Cleo.  I  know  very  w'ell,  that  none  ought  to 
do  it,  if  ever  they  courted  Bufinefs  or  hunted 
after  Employment. 

Hor.  All  you  have  faid  is  true,  among  mer- 
cenary People ',  but  upon  noble  Minds  that 
defpife  Lucre,  Honour  has  a  far  greater  EfS-=-     | 
cacy  than  Money.  * 

Cleo.  The  higheft  Titles,  and  the  moft  11- 
luftrious  Births  are  no  Security  againft  Cove- 
toufneis  J  and  Perfons  of  the  firft  Quality, 
that  are  a(5tually  generous  and  munificent,  are 
often  as  greedy  after  Gain,  when  it  is  worth 
their  while,  as  the  moft  fordid  Mechanicks 
are  for  Trifles ;  The  Year  Twenty  has  taught 
us,  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  out  thofe  noble 
Minds  that  defpife  Lucre^  when  there  is  % 
Profped:  of  getting  vaftly.  Befides,  nothing 
is  more  univerfally  charming  than  Moneys 
it  fuits  with  every  Station  j  the  high,  the  low^ 
the  wealthy,  and  the  poor :  whereas  Honour 
has  little  influence  on  the  mean,  Having  Peo- 
ple, and  rarely  aifefts  any  of  the  vulgar  5  but 
if  it  does.  Money  will  almoil  every  where 
purchafe  Honour;  naV,  Riches  of  themlelves 
are  an  honour  to  all  thofe,  who  know  how 
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feo  ufe  them  fafhionably.  Honour  on  the  con- 
trary wants  Riches  for  its  iupport;  without 
them  it  is  a  deadweight  that  oppreiTes  its 
Owner  ;  and  Titles  of  Honour,  joyn'd  to  a 
neceffitous  Condition,  are  a  greater  Burden 
together,  than  the  fame  degree  of  Poverty  is 
alone :  for  the  higher  a  Man's  Quality  is,  the 
more  confiderabie  are  his  Wants  in  Life ;  but 
the  more  Money  he  has,  the  better  he  is  able 
to  fupply  the  greateft  Extravagancy  of  them. 
Lucre  is  the  beft  Refl'orative  in  the  World, 
in  a  literal  Senfe,  and  works  upon  the  Spirits 
mechanically ;  for  it  is  not  only  a  Spur,  that 
excites  Men  to  labour,  and  makes  them  in  love 
with  it ;  but  it  likewife  gives  Relief  in  Weari- 
nefs,  and  adtually  fupports  Men  in  all  Fa- 
tigues and  Difficulties.  A  Labourer  of  any 
fort,  who  is  paid  in  proportion  to  his  Dili- 
gence, can  do  more  work  than  another,  who 
is  paid  by  the  Day  or  the  Week,  and  has  Itand- 
ing  Wages. 

Hor.  Don't  you  think  then,  that  there  are 
Men  in  laborious  Offices,  who  for  a  fix'd  Sa- 
lary difcharge  their  Duties  with  Diligence  and 
Affiduity  ? 

Cleo.  Yes,  many  ;  but  there  is  no  Place  or 
Employment,  in  which  there  are  required  or 
exped:ed,  that  continual  Attendance  and  un?^ 
common  Severity  of  Application,  that  fome 
Men  harrafs  and  punifh  themfelves  v/ith  by 
Choice,  when  every  frcffi  Trouble  meets 
with  a  new  Reeompence  3  and  you  never  faw 

^  Men 
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Men  fo  entirely  devote  themfelvcs  to  thek 
Calling,  and  purfue  Bulincfs  with  that  Eag^r- 
nefs,  Difpatch  and  Perfeverance  in  any  Office 
or  Preferment,  in  which  the  yearly  Income  is 
certain  and  unalterable,  as  they  often  do  in 
thofe  Profeffions,  where  the  Reward  continu- 
ally accompanies  the  Labour,  and  the  Fee  im- 
mediately, either  precedes  the  Service  they  do 
to  others,  as  it  is  with  the  Lawyers,  or  fol- 
lows it,  as  it  is  with  the  Phyficians. —  I  am 
fure  you  have  hinted  at  this  in  our  firfl  Gon- 
verfation  yourfelf. 

Hor.  Here's  the  Caftle  before  us. 

Cleo.  Which  I  fuppofe  you  are  not  forry 
for. 

Hor.  Indeed  I  am,  and  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  heard  you  fpeak  of  Kings  and 
other  Sovereigns,  with  the  fame  Candor  as  well 
as  Freedom,  with  which  you  have  treated 
Prime  Minifters  and  their  envious  Advcrfaries. 
When  I  fee  a  Man  entirely  impartial,  I  fhall 
always  do  him  that  Juftice,  as  to  think,  that, 
if  he  is  not  in  the  right  in  what  he  fays,  at 
leaft  he  aims  at  Truth.  The  more  I  examine 
your  Sentiments,  by  what  I  fee  in  the  World, 
the  more  I  am  obliged  to  come  into  them;  and 
all  this  Morning  I  have  faid  nothing  in  Oppo^ 
lition  to  you,  but  to  be  better  inform'dj  and 
to  give  you  an  Opportunity  to  explain  your- 
felf more  amply.  I  am  your  Convert,  and  Ihall 
henceforth  look  upon  the  Fable  of  the  Bees 
very  diifer^ntly  from  what  I  did  s  for  tho'  in 

the 
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the  CharaBefifticks  the  Language  and  the  Di- 
dion  are  better,  the  Syftem  of  Man's  Sociable- 
nefs  is  more  lovely  and  more  plauiible,  and 
Things  are  fet  off  with  more  Art  and  Learn- 
ing; yet  in  the  other  there  is  certainly  more 
Truth,  and  Nature  is  more  faithfully  copied 
in  it,  almoft  every  where. 

Cleo.  I  wifh  you  would  read  them  both  once 
more,  and,  after  that,  I  believe  you'll  fay  that 
you  never  faw  two  Authors  who  feem  to  have 
wrote  with  more  different  Views.  My  Friend, 
the  Author  of  the  Fable ^  to  engage  and  keep 
his  Readers  in  good  Humour,  feems  to  be 
very  merry,  and  to  do  fomething  elfe,  whilft 
he  detects  the  Corruption  of  our  Nature;  and, 
having  fhewn  Man  to  himfelf  in  various 
liLights,  he  points  indiredily  at  the  Necefiity, 
tiot  only  of  Revelation  and  Believing,  but 
likewife  of  the  Practice  of  Chriilianity,  mani- 
feffly  to  b«  feen  in  Men's  Lives. 

Hor.  I  have  not  obferv'd  that ;  Which 
way  has  he  done  it  indirectly  ? 

Cleo.  By  expofing,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Vanity  of  the  World,  and  the  mofh  polite 
Enjoyments  of  it ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  In- 
fufficiency  of  Human  Reafon  and  Hcathea 
Virtue  to  procure  real  Felicity;  for  I  cannot 
fee  what  other  Meaning  a  Man  could  have  by 
doing  this  in  a  Chriftian  Country,  and  among 
People,  that  all  pretend  to  feek  after  Hap- 
pinefs. 

Mor, 
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Hor.  And  what  fay  you  of  Lord  Shatfi 
bury? 

Cleo.  Fifil,  I  agi-ee  with  you,  that  he  was 
a  Man  of  Erudition,  and  a  very  polite  Wri- 
ter ;  he  has  difplay'd  a  copious  Imagination, 
and  a  fine  Turn  of  thinking,  in  courtly  Lart- 
guage  and  nervous  ExpreSions:  But  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  mufl  be  cOnfefs'd,  that  his 
Sentiments  on  Liberty  and  Humanity  are  no^ 
ble  and  fublime,  and  that  there  is  nothing  trite 
or  vulgar  in  the  ChdraSieriJiicks-,  fo,  on  the 
other,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Ideas  he 
'  had  form'd  of  the  Goodnefs  and  Excellency  of 
our  Nature,  were  as  romantick  and  chimeri- 
cal as  they  are  beautiful  and  amiable  5  that  he 
iabour'd  hard  to  unite  two  Contraries  that  can 
never  be  reconcil'd  together.   Innocence  of 
Manners    and    worldly   Greatnefs;    that   to 
compafs  this  End  he  favour 'd  Deifm,  and, 
under  Pretence  of  lafhing  Prieftcraft  and  Su- 
perftirion,  attacked  the  Bible  it  felf^  and  laft- 
ly,  that  by  ridiculing  many  Paflages  of  Holy 
Writ,  he  feems  to  have  endeavour'd  to  fap 
the  Foundation  of  all  reveal'd  Religion,  with 
Defign  of  eftablifhing  Heathen  Virtue  on  the 
Ruins  of  Chriflianity» 
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N.  B.  T!he  Roman  Figures  refer  ta  the  Preface^ 

A. 

ABelard^  page  loi. 
Abfurdy  nothing  is  thought  fo  that  we  have  been 
ufed  to,  I S9' 
Abfurdittes  in  facred  matters  not  incompatible  with  Politc- 

nefs  and  worldly  Wifdom,  243,  244.  249. 
Acclamations  made  at  Church,  163. 
A£i'fve^  ftirring  Man.     The  difference  between  fuch  a 

one,  and  an  eafy  indolent  Man  in  the  fame  Circum* 

ftances,  from  108  to  120. 
Accomplipments.    The  Foundation  of  them  is  laid  in  our 

Youth,  412. 
Adam.    All  Men  are  hrsTJefcendants,  220.  was  not  pre-» 

deftinated  to  fall,  271.  A  miraculous  Produdion,  370. 
Adminiftratton  (the  civil)  how  it  ought  to  be  contriv'd, 

389.  What  Men  it  requires,  ibid.  390.  moft  Branches 

of  it  feem  to  be  more  difficult  than  they  are,  ibid.    Is 

wifely  divided  in  feveral  Branches,  393.    Is  a  Ship  that 

never  lies  at  Anchor,  404. 
AffeSlions  of  the  Mind  mechanically  influence  the  Body, 

Affedionate  Scheme,293.  would  have  been  inconfiftent  with 
the  prefent  Plan,  294.  When  it  might  take  place,  303. 

Age  ftbe  golden)  fabulous,  367.  Inconfiftent  with  human 
Nature,  370. 

Alexander,  ^everns,  his  abfurd  Worfliip,  243. 
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Amertcans.    The,  difadvantage  they  I^^our'd  under,, 3S3. 

may  be  very  nncient,  2^/i.  384.  "     ,., 

Ananas  (the)  or  Pioe-apple  ei'cels  all  other  Fruit,  218.  To 

whom  we  owe  the  i-'rodu6tion  and  Culture  of  it  mEng- 

Anaxagoras.    The  only  Man  in  Antiquity  that  really  de- 
fpifed  Richer,  and  Honour,  113. 

Anger,  defcrib'd,  193.     The  Origin  of  it  in  Nature,  il*?d. 
-Wrat  Creatures  have  n\bi\  Tinge r^  194.     The  natural 
■way  of  Venting  Anger  is  by  fighting,  35'!. 

Animal  Oeconomy.     Man  contributes  nothing  to  it,  25'^. 

Animals  (allj  of  the  fame  Species  intelligible  to  one  ano-  . 
ther,  0^X1. 

Antagonifts  (the)  of  prime  Minifters,  396,  397.  are  fel- 
dom  better  than  the  Minifters  themfelves,  406. 

Applaufe^  always  grateful^  164.  The  Charms  of  it, 
page  XX. 

Arts  and  Sciences.  What  encourages  them,  414.  which 
will  always  be  the  moll:  lucrative,  423. 

Atheifm  and  Suparftition.,  of  the  fame  Origin,  374.  What 
People  are  moit  in  danger  of  Aiheifm^  375".  Atheijm 
may  be  abhorr'd  by  Men  of  little  PKeligion,  t. 

Aiheijls  may  be  Men  of  good  Morals,  376, 

A-varice.     What  ought  to  be  deem'd  as  inch,  x. 

Author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees  fthe)  defires  not  t®  con- 
ceal any  thing.that  .has  been  faid  againft  him,  ii.  The 
reafon  of  his  S  lence,  ibid.  How  far  only  he  defends 
his-  Book,  iii.  Has  call'd  it_  an  inconliderabie  Trifle 
and  a  Rhapfody,  ibid.  'w.  Was  unjullly  cenfured  for 
.  confeiiing  his  Vanity,  v.  How  far  he  is  anfwerabie  for 
what  Horatio  (ays,  xxv.  His  Fears  of  what  will  hap- 
pen, xxvi..  The  Report  of  his  having  burnt  his  Book, 
xxvii.  The  Preparatory  Contrivance  this  Reppyit  was 
buiit  upon,  XXX,  xxxi.  >  »'' 

AyJkors  compared  to  ArchiteSs,  362.  ought  to  be'  upon 
the  fame  foon'ng  with  their  Criticks,  i.  When  molt 
foolifniy  employ 'd,  iii, 

■  B.  . 

jB(?^rj'])rought  forth  chiefly  in  cold  Countries,'  173., 
M ear-Gardens  not  inferiour  to  Opera's  as  to  the  rjeal  Vir- 
.    ,  lue  of  the  Companies  that  frequenE  either,  41. 
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tieau  Monde  cenfured,  98.  what  has  aKvays  employ 'd  t(;e 
Wiihes  of  them,  15-6.  are  every  where  the  Judges  and 
Refiners  of  Language,  346,347.  A  Chan-Qer  of  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  Beau  Monde  throughout  Chrilien- 
dom,  X.  The  Indulgence  of  the  Bca?^  M??;i<?  cenfured, 
xi,  xii,  xiii,  xiv,  xv.  Their  eafy  Conipliance  with  Ce- 
remonies in  Divine  Worfliip,  xvii.  Exceptions  from 
:  the  generality  of  them,  ibid. 
Bf^-j-  /in)  Society  is  natural,  in  IVIan  artificial,  205-,  206, 

207. 
Behaviour  {i\\€)  of  a  fine  Gentlemari  at  his  own  Table, 
5-2.  Abroad,  ibid.     To  his  Tenants,  5-5-.    To  his  Ser- 
vants, fd.    To  Tradefmen,  5"7.   Of  an  indolent  Man 
of  no  Fortune,  108,  109.     Of  an  adive  Man  in  the 
fame  Circumftances,  110.   Of  Men  meanly  born,  35'9» 
Of  Savages,  137,  138.  227,  228.    Of  the  ill-bred  Vul- 
gar, 336.  Of  different  Parties,  406,407. 
Be/ievif^g.     The  neceffity  of  it,  378. 
BleJJing  (a)  there  is  nothing  created  that  is  always  fo,  140. 
The  Children  of  the  Poor  one  of  the  greateft  Bleffings, 
302. 
Bodies  four)  vifibly  contriv'd  not  to  laft,  284. 
Brain  (^the)  compared  to  a  Spring-Watch,  177.  180.  The 
Qeconomy  of  it  unknown,   178.    ConjeQures  on  the 
,    Ufe  of  it,  179.  183.    Of  Infants  compared  to  a  Slate 
and  a  Sampler,  184.     The  Labour  of  the  Brain,  187. 
The  Brain  more  accurate  in  Women  than  it  is  in  Menj 
189. 
Brutes  have  Privileges  and  Inftin6ts  which  Men  have  not, 
.    33S" 

C. 

'^  jPardinals  f  the  moft  valuable  Accomplifliments  among) 

....-.,  •  34,  35-- 

Care  ('what  Ought  to  employ  our  fir  ft)  131. 

Carthaginians.     Their  abominable  Wordiip,  243. 

Cajirati.     See  Ktinuchs. 

Caftration.     The  Effeds  of  it  upon  the  Voice,  ico. 
'  Cat-calls.^  166. 

Cato.     His  Self-denial,  vi. 

Centaurs.^  Sphjnxes  and  Dragons.     Their  Origin,  266, 
'367, 

F  f  2  Chance; 
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tHhanee.    What  it  is,  305-,  306.  '1 

Chancelor  (xhe.  Lord)  of  Great  Br'tttaiit.  What  he  fhoula 
be,  389.    His  Pott  requires  greater  QualificatioiKV^^ill 

"any  other,  395'.  ■    -;i 

Charity  often  counterfeited,  120.  The  World  hates  thofe 
who  detedt  the  Counterfeits,  121.  An  inftance  of  an 
linjuft  Pretence  to  Charity,  ibid.  122.  -'v  . 

Chafliiy.    The  World's  Opinion  about  it,  xiii. 

Childrtn  of  the  Poor,  one  of  the  greateft  Bleffings,  302. 
What  their  Lot  always  will  be,  424.  426. 

Children.  What  they  are  indebted  for  to  Parents,  iff. 
Whether  People  marry  with  defign  of  having  them, 
259.    The  Children  of  Savages  when  fociable,  226. 

Chrifltanity  fthe  Efientials  of)  never  to  be  talk'd  of  ft* 
Y[iOVi'^i\\&  Be  ail  Monde.,  iX.  .,  uv -s?  $),  ^^wovi) 

C;Wo  imitated  P/.«ifo,  vi.  .i5i  ,2lfi0pH 

Cid.    The  fix  famous  Lines  of  it  cenfured,  55'4,  3f^.  ^vO 

C/V/Vj  ('great  fiourifliing)  the  Work  of  Providence,  3=8^ 
What  is  requiiite  to  govern  them,  386.  ,iC5 

Claim  fthe  unjuft)  Men  lay  to  every  thing  that  is  laiidabli^ 
237.  25-7-  5:'"ia 

Cleomenes  begs  oi  Horatio  to  accept  of  the  Fable  of  the 
J5ir^j,  and  read  it,  37.  is  denied,  38.  Thinking //<?r<2//o 
difpleas'd,  breaks  off  the  Difcourfe,  5-9,  60.  But  Hora- 
iio  owning  himfelf  in  the  wtong,  is  perfuaded  again  to 
go  on,  61.  Shews  himfelf  not  uncharitable  or  cenfo- 
rious,  65'.  Gives  Reafons  why  well-accomplilh'd  Per- 
fons  may  be  ignorant  of  the  Principles  they  ad  from,  66, 
67.  Explodes  Duelling,  demonftrates  the  Laws  of  Ho- 
nour to  be  clafliing  with  the  Laws  of  God,  from  72  to 
97.  Shews  the  falfe  Pretences  that  are  made  to  Virtue, 
from  107  to  123.  His  Maxim  of  enquiring  into  the 
Rife  of  Arts  and  Inventions,  133.  Gives  his  Conje- 
ctures concerning  the  Origin  of  Politenefs,  from  13416 
i5'4-  Shews  the  Inconfiftency  of  the  A£Fe6bionate 
Scheme  with  the  World  as  it  is,  from  294  to  304. 
Proves  his  Affertions,  concerning  the  Nature  of  Man, 
from  the  Tendency  of  all  Laws,  efpecially  the  Tpn 
Commandments,  from  315'  to  335-.  Gives  his  Opinioji 
concerning  the  difierent  Defigns  Lord  Shaftsbury  and 
-■his  Friend  have  wrote  with,  43 T,  432.  His  Chara6ler, 
xviii,  ^c.  His  cenfuring  of  his  own  Adions,  xx.  ,:JHi» 
Ay erfion  to  Contempt,  xxii. 
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Ckrgyman  fthe  focial)  25*.  Why  many  Clergymen  are  au- 
'    gry  with  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  99. 
Comlabus^  lOl. 

Commandments  ('the  Ten)  are  a  ftrong  Proof  of  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Sclfifhncfs  and  Inftinft  of  Sovereignty  in  hu- 
man Nature,  31S.  320.  All  of  them  have  their  Politi- 
cal Ufes,  333.  335'.  What  is  implied  in  the  Ninth 
Commandment,  321.  What  may  be  inferr'd  from  the 
Sixth,  322.  The  two  firft  point  at  our  natural  Blind- 
nefs  and  Ignorance  of  the  true  Deity,  324.  The  Pur- 
port of  the  Third  difcufs'd,  327,  328,  329.  the  Fifth 
explained,  330,  331,  332.  The  Ufefulnefs  of  the 
Fourth  in  worldly  Affairs,  333,  334. 
Company.  Why  Man  loves  it,  2^3. 
Compliments^  which  are  Gothick,  i6d.  not  begun  among 

Equals,  161.  lofe  their  Dignity,  162. 
Conclaves  (a  Charadei  of)  35'. 
Confidence  repos'd  in  Prime  Minifters,  402,  403. 
Confucius^  379. 

ConjeBures  on  the  Origin  of  PoHtenefs,  1 34.  145'.  On  the 
fird  Motive  that  could  make  Savages  allbciate,   264. 
This  Gonjedhire  not  clafhing  with  any  of  the  Divine 
c  Attributes,  281,  282.  292.  305'.  307. 
Confcioufnefs.    What  it  confifts  in,  191. 
Cmfiitution  ('the)  393.    The  Wifdom  of  that  of  Qreat 
Britain.,  394.  Is  chiefly  to  be  taken  care  of  in  all  Coun- 
tries, 404. 
Qonjiru^ions  fthe  kind)  of  the  Beau  Monde ,  xiv,  xv.    are 
"^hurtful  to  the  Pradiee  of  Chriftianity,  xvi. 
Contra^s  never  lading  among  Savages,  313. 
Corneilk  cited,  35'4.    Defended,  35'6,  35-7. 
Gouetoufnefs.    What  People  are  iiot  tax'd  with  it  by  the 

Beau  Monde.,  xv. 
Councelor  ('the  Social)  24.  ^ytuib) 

Courage  /artificial)  78.  Why  it  does  not  appear  !n  Dm- 
4gers  where  Honour  is  not  concern'd,  91,  9a.  is  the 
^imoft  ufeful  in  War,  364.  may  be  procured  by  Difpl- 
ri|)line,  382. 

Courage  (natural)  77-  impudent  Pretences  to  it,  364,    j 
Courtiers.    Their  Bufinefs,  ^99. 
Courts  of  Princes.    What  procures  Men  Admittance 
^;heiQr^^3y        -  ■  ■  ■■  -  -•-  c  -  -' '■--    -w^-/  \ 

^\Q:t^;^  F  f  ^  Crea- 
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Creatures.  How  fome  came  to  be  talk'd  of  that  never 
had  any  Exiftence,  266,  267.  *    ■' 

Creatures  ^living)  compared  to  an  Engine  that  raifes  Wa- 
ter by  Fire,  181.  The  Produ6tion  of  their  Numbers 
in  every  Species  proportion'd  to  the  Gonfumpdon  of 
them,  289.     This  is  very  canfpicuous  in  Whales,  ibid. 

Cruelty.  Not  greater  in  a  Wolf  that  eats  a  Man  than  it 
is  in  a  Man  w^ho  eats  a  Chicken,  281. 

Danger  ('the)  from  wild  Beafts  the  fiifl:  Inducement  to 
make  Savages  afTociate,  164,  265.  The  Effects  of  it 
upon  Man's  Fear,  ibid.  266.  ObjeSions  to  this  Con- 
jedure,  267.  271.  275".  280,  281.  283.  304,  305-.  This 
Danger  is  what  our  Species  will  never  be  entirely  ex- 
empt from  upon  Earth,  309. 
Death  (\i  is)  and  not  the  manner  of  Dying  to  which  gup 

Averfion  is  univerfal,  284,  285". 
Debate  fa)  about  Pride,  and  what  fort  of  People  arc  mofl: 
affedted  with  it,  48,  49,  jo.  About  Money  to  Servants, 
^d,  5-7.  About  the  Principles  a  fine  Gentleman  may 
ail  from,  61,  62,  63.  About  which  it  is  that  enclines 
Men  moft  to  be  Religious,  Fear  or  Gratitude,  from  237 
to  247.  About  the  firft  Step  to  Society,  from  264  to 
309. 
Dei[m  (modern )  what  has  encreas'd  it  in  this  Kingdom, 

■  376.  no  greater  Tie  than  Atheifm,  377. 
Deity  (Notions  worthy  of  the)  207.  233.  1^0.  293.  2980 

305-.    The  fame,  unworthy,  249,  25-0.  297,  298. 
Dialogues.    The  Reputation  that  has  been  gain'd  by  writ- 
ing them,  vii.    Why  they  are  in  Difrepute,  ibid. 
Dice  fpoke  of  to  illufrrate  what  Chance  is,  306. 
Difcourfe  (a)  on  the  focial  Virtues  according  to  the  Sy- 
.  Item  of  Lord  Shaftsbury^  from  ij  to  43.  on  Duelling, 
natural  and  artificial  Courage,  from  72  to  97.    on  the 
different  Etfe6ts  the  fame  Paflions  have  on  Men  of  dif- 
ferent Tempers,  from  108  to  113.  on  Pride  and  the  va- 
rious Efie&s  and  Symptoms  of  it,  from  123  to  131. 
-Qn  the  Origin  of  Politenefs,from  132  to  i^^.  on  Com- 
"  pliments.  Tokens  of  Refpedl,  Laughing,  ^r**^.  from  isj 
to  176.  on  the  Faculty  of  Thinking,  from  178  to  192* 
.on  the  Sociablenefs  of  Man,  from  lOf  to  223.  on  the 

/  fird 
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firll:  Motive  that  could  make  Ravages  afTocIate,  from 
•  264  to  311.  on  the  fecond  Step  to  Society,  and  theNc- 
ceffity  of  written  Lavv^s,  from  311  to  335".  on  Lan- 
guage, from  336  to  35-7.  on  diverfe  Subjeds  relating  to 
our  Nature,  and  the  Origin  of  Things,  from  3^7  to 
381.  on  Government,  Capacities,  and  the  Motives  to 
Study,  on  Minifters,-  Tartiah'ty  and  the  Power  of  Mo- 
ney, to  the  End. 

Docility  depends  upon  the  Pliablenefs  of  the  Parts,  201. 
Loft  if  negledled  in  -Youth,  21 1<  The  fuperior  Doci- 
lity in  Man  in  a  great  meaftire  owing  to  his  remaining 
young  longer  than  other  Creatures,  213. 

Dominion  (The  Defire  of  )  All  Men  are  hnr'ti  Vv'ith  it, 
229.  feen  in  ths  Claim  of  Parents  to  their  Children, 
ihid. 

Drefs.  The  only  thing  by  which  Men  are  judg'd  of  a? 
Courts,  363. 

Drunkennefs.    How  it  is  judg'd  of,  xiii,  xiv. 

Dryades  and  Hama-Dryades.,  236. 

Duelling.  Men  of  Honour  would  be  laugh-'d  at  if  they 
fcrupled  it  becaufe  it  is  a  Sin,  73.  Wiiat  Confidera- 
tions  are  flighted  for  it,  88,  89.  The  Ufefuluefs  of  it, 
97. 

Duellifts.  Their  Concern  chiefly  owing  to  the  Struggles 
between  the  Fear  of  Shame  and  the  Fear  of  Death,  86. 
Seem  to  a6t  by  Enchantment,  88,  89. 

Dying.,  ("the  Means  of)  are  all  equally  the  Contrivance  of 
Nature,  284.  It  is  as  much  requiiite  to  die  as  it  is  to 
be  born,  283.  Several  ways  of  dying  are  neceffary, 
29S- 


Earth  (the)  our  Species  would  have  overRock'd  it  if  there 
never  had  been  War,  295*. 

Education  (a  refined)  teaches  no  Humility,  49.  The  moft 
effedual  Means  to  fucceed  in  the  Education  of  Chil- 
dren, 66.  Teaches  to  conceal  and  not  to  conquer  the 
Paffions,  49.  106.  The  beft  Proof  for  the  necefficy  of 
a  good  Education.,  3 5" 5-.  People  may  be  miferable  on- 
ly for  want  of  Education.,  366.  The  necelTity  of  a 
Chriftian  Education.,  375,  377.  A  Gentleman's  Edu- 
fati(m  deftrudive  to  Chriftian  Humility,  xx. 
.  •  -  :  ^        Ff  4  •   ^gS' 
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^ggs  in  Fifh  not  impregnated  by  the  Male  as  in  other  Oti* 

parous  Animals,  287.    The  Ufe  of  this,  ibid, 
E^zf^y  accounted  for,  194. 

^p/Va^'^j  (the  Dodtrine  of )  exploded,  371,  373.        .  \ 
Evil.    The  Gaufe  of  it  more  enquired  into  than  that  of 

Good,  293.  ?!. 

JE»»«c^x  overvalued,  loi.  no  part  of  the  Creation,  ibid. 
£xamiftatiofi  of  ones  fdf^  44.  68.  94.  104.  xxi. 
Exchequeti  The  wife  Regulations  of  it,  390.     In  all  the 

Bufinefs  belonging  to   it  the  Conftitution  does  nine 
'    parts  in  ten,  391. 
Kxclaim.  Why  all  Nations  cry  Oh !  vt^hen  they  exclaim, 

170,  171.  r:^ 

Experience  of  greater  Ufe  in  procuring  good  Laws  than 

Genius,  382.  v^i, 

,noiJBii 

F.  -   ..i.  .r^R 

Fable  (the)  or  what  is  fuppofed  to  have  occafion'd  the  firft 

Dialogue,  xxiii,  xxiv. 
Fable  of  the  Bees  Cthe  firft  part  of  the)  quoted,  86. 97.2^3. 

424.  Ipoke  againft,  3.  38.96.  104.    Defended,  28.  97. 

4^1.    What  view  the  Book  ought  to  be  feen  jn,  98. 

The  Treatment  it  has  had,  illuftrated  by  a  Simile^.^g. 

Vice  is  no  more  encouraged  in  it  than  Robbing  is  in  the 

Beggar's  Opera ^  iv,  v. 
E?// (the)  of  Man  not  predeftinated,  271.  a 

Fathers  of  the  Church  delighted  in  Acclamations  wliilft 

they  were  preaching,  163.  - 

Fear,  the  only  thing  Man  brings  into  the  World  with 

him  towards  Religion,  232.     The  Epicurean  Axiom 

that  Fear  made  the  Gods  exploded,  233.  1 

Fees.    The  Power  of  them  upon  Lawyers  and  Phyficians, 

■-^27.430.^ 

Fijh.    A  vifible  Provifion  made  by  Nature  for  their  ex- 

"     traordinary  Numbers,  287.    The  vaft  Confumption  of 

them,  288. 
Flatterers  of  our  Species.    Why  they  confound  what  is 

acquired  with  what  is  natural,  35-9,  360,  361. 
Flattery.    Men  of  the  beft  Parts  not  proof  againft  it,  6S. 

The  Beginning  of  it  in  Society,  15-3.    Becomes  Icfs 

bare^faced  as  Politenefs  encreafes,  163. 
-Flies,  zg^.    ■-'-■----        -  -    '00^  .^ 

s  ■  rolh 
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^iF5>/fy  6f  Infants,  263.  , 

Fools  flearned)  where  to  be  met  with,  187. 

Frailties  paum'd  upon  the  World  for  Virtues,  107. 

Friendpi^^  never  lafting  without  Difcretion  on  both  Sides, 
fc    107.        -   ^ 

/rotf^/V^  defcrib'd,  169. 

Frugality.    When  it  is  no  Virtue,  112. 

Fuhia,  TheReafon  why  no  Chara61:er  is  given  of  her, 
s»i'  xxiii*         ... 

G. 

Gaffendm  is  the  Example  the  Author  has  follow'd  ia 
!*^   thefe  Dialogues,  xxv.  ^ -^-  "^~  ~^ 
Genius,     Many  Things  are  afcrib'd  to  Genius  and  Pene- 
tration, that  are  owing  to  Time  and  Experience,  149. 
Has  the  leaft  Share  in  making  Laws,  386. 
Centle-man  (a  finej  drawn,  and  the  Pifture  approved  of 
fi    hy  Horatio^  from  5-1  to  5*8.    Why  there  are  not  many 

fuch,  from  61  to  66.  ■ 

-'^ejlitres  made  from  the  fame  Motive  in  Infants  and  O- 
.  ^\   ratos,  344.    The  Abufe  of  them,  ibid.    To  make  ufe 
£   of  them  more  natural  than  to  fpeak  without,  345'. 
■'^hry  (the  Love  of)  in  Men  of  Refolution  and  Pcrfe- 
sri:  verance  may  without  other  Help  produce  all  the  Ac- 
compHfhments  Men  can  be  poIIefs*d  of,  61,  62.  6f. 
A  Tryal  to  know  whether  a  fine  Gentleman  aSs  from 
Principles  of  Virtue  and  Religion,  or  from  Vain-ghry^ 
70,  71.    When  only  the  Love  oi  Glory  can  be  com- 
mendable, 83.    The  eager  Purfuit  of  worldly  Glory  in- 
confiftent  with  Chriftianity,  xix. 
Governing.     Nothing  requires  greater  Knowledge  than 
the  Art  of  it,  382.    Is  built  on  the  Knowledge  of  hU'^ 
man  Nature,  384. 
Government.    Which  is  the  beft  Form  of  it,  is  yet  unde- 
cided, 208.    Is  in  Bees  the  Work  of  Nature,   206. 
None  can  fubfift  without  Laws,  315".     What  the  beft 
Forms  of  it  are  fubje6t  to,  381. 
Government  (thej  of  a  large  City :  What  fort  of  Wifdom 
;    it  requires,  386.  Compared  to  the  knitting  Frame,  ibid. 
Toa  mufical  Clock,  387.    Once  put  into  good  Order 
may  go  right,  tho'  there  fhould  not  be  a  wife  Man  in 
ft,  388. 

Gratitude 
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Gratitude  (Man's)  examined  into,  as  the  Gaufe  of  Divine 
Worfliip,  238.  245-,  246. 

H. 

Happinefs  on  Earth  like  the  Philofophers'  Stone,  197. 

Heroes  of  Antiquity  chieflv  famed  for  fubduing  of  Mon- 
fters  and  wild  Beads,  idy. 

Honour.  The  Principle  of  it  extoll'd,  37,  38.  72.  The 
fame  condemn'd,  73.  Is  a  Chimerical  Tyrant,  79.  is 
the  Refult  of  Pride;  but  the  fame  Caufe  produces  not 
always  the  fame  Efre61:,  8f .  Is  acquired,  and  therefore 
no  Paffion  belonging  to  any  one's  Nature,  86.  Is  not 
compatible  with  the  Chriltian  Religion,  93.  In  Wo- 
men more  difficult  to  be  prefcrv'd  than  in  Men,  126. 
Is  not  founded  upon  any  Principle  of  Virtue  or  Religi-\ 
on,  128.  The  Signification  of  the  Word  whimlical, 
ibid. 

Horatio  refufes  to  accept  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees^  38.  Is 
tax'd  with  maintaining  the  Theory  of  what  he  cannot 
prove  to  be  prafticable,  39.  Owns  that  the  Difcourfc 
of  Cleomenes  had  made  an  Impreffion  upon  him,  44. 
Miftakes  Cleomenes  and  grows  angry,  45',  46,  47.  In- 
terrupts him,  48.  Finds  fault  again  with  Cleomenes 
wrongfully,  and  feems  difpleas'd,  5'8.  Sees  his  Error, 
begs  Pardon,  and  defires  Cleomenes  to  go  on,  60. 
Takes  upon  him  to  be  the  Fine  Gentleman's  Advocate, 
70.  Labours  hard  to  jullify  the  NeselTity  of  Duelling, 
72,  73.  79.  Shews  the  intolerable  Confequences  of 
Affronts  not  refented,  ibid.  80.  Accepts  of  the  FMe 
of  the  Bees,  94.  Why  he  diflikes  it,  104.  Having 
confider'd  on  the  Origin  of  Politenefs,  pays  a  Vifit  to 
Cleomenes,  175-.  Invites  him  to  dinner,  217.  Cannot 
reconcile  the  Account  of  Savages  with  the  Bible,  220. 
Propofes  mutual  Affe6lion  as  a  Means  to  make  M^o 
alTociate,  293.  Allovvs  of  the  Conjedure  about  the 
firft  Step  towards  Society,  307.  Comes  into  the  Sen- 
timents of  Cleomenes,  430.    His  Charader,  xvii,  xviii. 

Horfes,  not  tame  by  Nature,  316.  What  is  call'd  vicj-. 
ous  in  them,  317. 

Humility  ("CJhriilian.J  No  Virtue  more  fcarce,  sx. 
-Hutchefon  (Mr.)  A  Favour  ask'd  him,  417. 

Hypocrify.    To  deceive  by  counterfeiting  it.  37.,  Of  fome 

-^   -        ■  ■         ■  '         DTvines. 
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PIvines,  98.  Few  are  never  guilty  of  It,  107.  De- 
tedled  in  the  Pretences  to  Content  in  Poverty,  no, 
III.    When  ovi^n'd,  119. 

I. 

Idiots   not  afFefled  with  Pride,  176.     Made  by  lofs  of 

'    Memory,  192.  , 

Idolatry.    All  the  Extravagancies  of  it  pointed  at  in  the 

■  fecond  Commandment,  325-.     Oi  tht  Mexicans^  -^16. 
Jevjs  knew  Truths  which  the  politeft  Nations  were  ig- 
norant of  i5'oo  Years  after,  249. 

Ignorance  of  the  true  Deity  is  the  Caufe  of  Superftition, 
'    2,33.  236.  374. 

Indolence  not  to  be  confounded  with  Lazinefs,  116. 
Indolent^  eafy  Man  (An.)  The  difference  between  him  and 

■  an  a6live,  Airring  Man  in  the  fame  Circumftances, 
from  icS  to  120. 

Infants.   The  Management  of  them,    183.     Why   they 

'  ought  to  be  talk'd  to,  184.  201.  Imagine  every  thing 
to  think  and  to  feel,  235'.  This  folly  humour'd  in  them, 
236.  Their  Crying  given  them  to  move  Pity,  339. 
Vent  their  Anger  by  Inftinft,  35-1. 

Innei  (The  Reverend  Dr.)  quoted,  xxx.  His  Sentiments 
on  Charity,  xxxi. 

Infeds  -would  over-run  the  Earth  in  two  Years  time,  if 
none  were  deftroy'd,  289. 

Infiind  teaches  Men  the  ufe  of  their  Limbs,  147.  Sa- 
vages to  love,  and  Infants  to  fuck,  neither  of  them 
thinking  on  the  Defign  of  Nature,  zfS.  All  Men  are 
born  with  an  Inftindl  of  Sovereignty,  319.  322.  323. 

Invention  of  Ships,  149,  i5'0.  What  fort  of  People  are 
beft  at  Invention,  I5'2,i5'3.  No  Stability  in  the  Works 
of  human  Invention,  208. 

Invifible  Caufe.  (Anj  How  Savages  come  to  fear  it,  234. 
The  Perplexity  it  gives  to  Men  ignorant  of  the  true 
Deity,  239,  240.  The  wildeft  Parents  would  com- 
municate the  Fear  of  it  to  their  Children,  241.  The 
Confequences  of  different  Opinions  about  it,  ibid.  242. 
Judges  (who  are  fit  to  be)  389. 

Judgment  (found)   What  it  confifts  in,  188.      Women 
are  as  capable  of  acquiring  it  as  Men,  ibid. 

Jujiics 
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yujtke  and  Injujike.     What  Notions  a  Savage  of  fhe 

firfl;  Clafs  would  have  of  it,  223. 
Jufiue.   The  Adminiftration  of  it  impra(5bicable  withdut 

written  Laws,  315-.  -^      ivi.;*.^., 

Jwvenal  quoted  on  iJuperftition,  ^zy,  qi^J.  '  t^P;  ?tJ3.o 

tj;f.':  :  K.  ^-JUliwiO  jar  ^\*i 

Kmwkdge  nor  Politenefs  belong  to  a  Man's  Isfatut^ 
Kmwing  afrhrif  belongs  to  God  only,  207.. -^^    ^•'^^ 

PiJ^  fir  OJ 
Labour.    The  ufefulnefs  of  dividing  and  fubdiVrding  1^ 
,335-7.336.  . 

Lampridius  quoted,  244.  ^ 

Language,  That  of  the  Eyes  is  underftood  by  the  whole 
Species,  340.  is  too  fignificant,  ibid.  How  Language 
might  come  into  the  World  from  two  Savages,  341, 
Signs  and  Geftures  would  not  ceafe  after  the  Invention 
of  Speech,  342.  A  Conjedlure  on  the  Strength  and 
Beauty  of  the  EngUjh  Language,  346.  The  Reafon 
for  it,  348.  Whether  French  or  Englip  be  more  fit  to 
perfuade  in,  35-2.  The  fame  things  are  not  beautiful 
in  both  Languages,  35-3.  The  Intention  of  opprobri- 
ous Language,  394.  is  an  equivalent  for  fighting,  3 jr. 
Laughter.    Conjectures  on  the  Rationale  of  that  Adion, 

168. 
Laws.    All  point  at  fome  Frailty  or  Defetl  belonging  to 
human  Nature,  318.    The  Neceffity  of  written  Laws, 
315'.    The  Ifraelites  had  Laws  before  they  knew  MofeSy 
319.    What  the  wifeft  of  human  Laws  are  owing  to, 
382.    Laws  in  all  Countries  reftrain  the  Ufurpation  of 
Parents,  229.    Laws  of  Honour  are  pretended  to  be 
fuperior  to  all  other,  72.     are  clafhing  with  the  Laws 
of  God,  73.  Whether  there  are  falfe  Laws  of  Honour, 
86,87. 
Law-givers.    What  they  have  chiefly  to  confider,  323.   ■ 
Lawyers.    When  fit  to  be  Judges,  389. 
Leaping.    Cunning  difplay'd  in  it,  147.    '^  10  3idaU  ■ 
LearnedYoo\%.   Where  to  be  met  with,  :r86.  "  ''^-'""■'^' 
Learning.    How  all  forts  of  it  are  kept  up,  and  looVi 
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into  in  flourifhing  Nations,  412,  413,  414.  416.  How 
the  moft  ufeful  Parts  of  it  may  be  negleded  for  the 
moft  trifling,  415.    An  Inftance  of  it,  416. 

Letters.  The  Invention  of  them,  the  third  Step  to  So- 
ciety, 3I5'- 

Lies.    Concerning  the  invifible  Caufe,  241 . 

Life  m  Creatures.  The  Analogy  between  it,  and  what 
is  perform'd  by  Engines  that  raife  Water  by  the  help 
of  Fire,  181,  182.  , 

Lion  (the)  defcrib'd,  268.  What  defign'd  for  by  Nature, 
ibid,  in  Paradife,  269,  270.  Not  made  to  be  always 
in  Paradile,  271.    The  Produft  of  hot  Countries,  273. 

Literature.  Moft  Parents  tha,t  arc  able  bring  up  their  Sons 
to  it,  413. 

Le-ve  to  their  Sfecies  is  not  more  in  Men,  than  in  other 
Creatures,  203.  364. 

Love.    Whether  the  end  of  it  is  the  Prefervation  of  our 

,.  Species,  260.  Is  little  to  be  depended  upon  among 
theill-bredVulgar,  364,  365-. 

Lovjdnefs.,  a  Help  to  Language,  345-. 

Lucian.^  viii. 

LK<ire.    A  Cordial  in  a  literal  Scnfc,  429. 

JV"  M. 

(1  -  ■  -  ■     "  ■ 

Males  (more)  than  Females  born  of  our  Species,  299. " 
Mm.     In  the  State  of  Nature,  134.  137.     Every  Man 
likes  himfclf  better  than  he  can  like  any  other,  143.:^ 
No  Man  can  wifti  to  be  entirely  another,  144.  Always 
feeks  after  Happinefs,  196.  Always  endeavours  to  me-1 
liorate  his  Condition,  200.    Has  no  Fondnefs  for  his 
Species  beyond  other  Animals,  203.  Has  a  Prerogative 
above  moft  Animals  in  point  of  Time,  202.    Remains 
young  longer  than  any  other  Creature,   213.     May 
lofe  his  Sociablenenefs,  214.    There  can  be  no  civihVd 
Man,    before  there  is  Civil   Society,   ibid.      Man  is 
born  with  a  Defire  after  Government,  and  no  Capa- 
'city  for  it,  230.     Claims  every  thing  he  is  concern'd 
in,  238.  25'7.     Is  more  inquifitive  into  the  Caufe  of 
Evh,  than  he  is  into  that  of  Good,  238.    Is  born  with  2, 
a  Defire  of  Superiority,  25'4.  311.     Has  been  more\ 
jnifchievous  to  his  Species,  ihan  wild  Beafts  have,  285".  \ 
riyh^t  g^y^s  us  an  In%ht  into  the  Nature  of  Man,  31 5**.  A 
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jts  not  naturally  inclined  to  do  a?  he  v/ould  be  done  by, 
317.  Whether  he  is  born  with  an  Inclination  to  for- 
I'wear  himCelf,  321.     Thinks  nothing  fo  much  his  own 

1  as  what  he  has  from  Nature,  35-9.  The  higher  his 
Quality  is,  the  more  necellitous  he  is,  199.  Why  he 
can  give  more  ample  Demonftrations  of  his  Love  than 
other  Creatures,  364.  Could  not  have  exifted  with- 
out a  Miracle,  371.  378,  379. 

Man  of  War,  149. 

Manners  fthe  Dodrine  of  good)  has  many  LefTons  a- 
gainft  the  outward  Appearances  of  Pride,  but  none  a- 
gainft  the  PalTion  itfelf,  49.  What  good  Manners 
confifts  in,  104.  Their  Beginning  in  Society,  15-4. 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  Virtue  or  Religion,  15-5'.  • 

Marlborough  (the  Duke  of  j  oppofite  Opinions  concern- 
ing him,  407,  408.  Was  an  extraordinary  Genius,  ibid: 
A  Latin  Epitaph  upon  him,  409.  The  fame  in  Eng' 
I'lp^  410. 

Mathematicks  of  no  Ufe  in  the  curative  Part  of  Phyfickj 

174- 
Memory.    The  total  Lofs  of  it  makes  an  Idiot,  192. 

Men  of  very  good  Senfe  may  be  ignorant  of  their  own 
Frailties,  6^,  66.  All  Men  are  partial  Judges  of  them- 
felves,  107.  All  bad  that  are  not  taught  to  be  good, 
316. 

Mexicans.    Their  Idolatry,  326, 

ilff//<??z  quoted,  269. 

Minificr  (the  Prime.)  No  faeh  Officer  belonging  to  our 
Conftitution,  393.  Has  Opportunities  of  knowing 
more  than  any  other  Man,  395-.  The  Stratagems  plaid 
againft  him,  396.  Needs  not  to  be  a  confummate 
Statefman,  397.  What  Capacities  he  ought  to  be  of, 
309.  401.  Prime  Minifters  not  often  worfe  than  their 
Antagonifts,  406. 

Miracles.  What  they  are,  231.  Our  Origin  inexplicable 
■without  them,  371.  378,  379. 

Mobs  not  more. wicked  than  the  Beau  Monde .^  42.  In 
them  Pride  is  often  the  Canfe  of  Cruelty,  131. 

Mioney  to  Servants.   A  fhort  Debate  about  it,  fd,  ^^. 

Monci  is  the  Root  of  all  Evil,  421.  The  Neceffity  of  it 
ill  a  large  Nation,  ibid.  422.  Will  always  be  the 
Standard  of  Worth  upon  Earth,  423.  The  Invention 
^i  it  adapted  to  human  Nature  beyond  all  others,  427. 

Jslothing 
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Nothing  is  fo  univerfally  charming  as  ft,  41S.    Works 

mechanically  on  the  Spirits,  429,  430. 
Montain.     A  Saying  of  his,  136. 
Morcri  cenfured,  244. 
Mofis  vindicated,   220,   221.   248,   249,   25-0.  269,  273. 

368.  378,  379,  3S0. 
Motives.     The  fame  may  produce  different  EfFeds,   107. 

To  ftudy  and  acquire  Learning,  412,  413.  417,  418, 

They  are  what  Anions  ought  to  be  judg'd  by  only, 

xxi. 

N. 

Nations.  Why  all  cry  Oh!  when  they  exclaim,  170. 
In  large  flourifliing  Nations  no  forts  of  Learning  will 
be  negk61:ed,  416. 

Natural.     Many  things  are  call'd  fo,  that  are  the  Pro- 
-     dud  of  Art,  IS9'    How  we  may  imitate  the  Counte- 
nance of  a  natural  Fool,  175'.    Why  it  is  difpleafing 
to  have  what  is  Natural  diftinguilh'd  from  what  is  Ac- 
quired, 35-9,  360,  ^c. 

Nature.  Not  to  be  follow'd  by  great  Matters  in  Paint- 
ing, II.  Great  difference  between  the  Works  of  Art 
and  thofe  of  Nature,  207.  Nature  makes  no  Tryals 
or  Eflays,  iipid.  What  (he  has  contributed  to  all  the 
Works  of  Art,  209.  She  forces  feveral  Things  upon 
us  mechanically,  170.  Her  great  Wiidom  in  giving 
Pride  to  Man,  19^.  All  Creatures  are  under  her  per- 
petual Tutelage,  25-7.  And  have  their  Appetites  of 
her  as  well  as  their  Food,  25'8.  261.  Nature  fecms  to 
have  been  more  follicitous  for  the  Deftrudlion,  than 
ihe  has  been  for  the  Prefervation  of  Individuals,  290. 
Has  made  an  extraordinary  Provifion  in  Fifh,  to  pre- 
ferve  their  Species,  287.  Her  Impartiality,  290.  The  Ufe- 
fulnefs  of  expofing  the  Deformity  of  untaught  Nature, 
35'2.  She  has  charged  every  Individual  with  the  Care 
of  itfelf,  418. 

Nature  (human j  is  always  the  fame,  163.  The  Com- 
plaints that  are  made  againft  it  are  likewife  the  fame 
every  where,  317.  The  Seififlinefs  of  it  is  vifible  in 
the  Decalogue,  318.  320. 

Noah,  220    An  Objedion  darted  concerning  his  Defcen- 


dants,  zii, 


Mife 
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N»ife  made  to  a  Man's  Honour  is  never  fliocking  to  hiiUj 
164.    Of  Servants,  why  difplealing,  167. 

6. 

Oath.  What  is  requifite  to  make  them  ufeful  in  So- 
ciety, 313. 

Ohedience  ('human j  owing  to  Parents,  331. 

Objedion  fanj  to  the  Manner  of  managing  thefe  Dia- 
logues, ixiv. 

Opera^s  extravagantly  commended,  12,  13,  ^c.  Com- 
pared to  Bear-gardens,  41. 

Opera  (Beggar'sj  injurioufly  cenfured,  iv. 

Ofinions.  The  Abfurdity  of  them  in  Sacred  Matters, 
243.  How  People  of  the  fame  Kingdom  differ  in  O- 
pinion  about  their  Chiefs,  407. 

Origin  (the)  of  Poh'tenefs,  from  132  to  i^Of.  Of  So- 
ciety, 226.  263.  Of  all  Things,  371,  372,  373.  The 
moft  probable  Account  of  our  Origin,  378,  379. 

Ornaments  befpeak  the  Value  we  have  for  the  Things  a- 
domed,  362.  What  makes  Men  unwilling  to  have 
them  feen  feparately,  363. 


Pain.    Limited  in  this  Life,  z%S- 

Paiaters^  blamed  for  being  too  natural,  10. 

Painting.  How  the  People  of  the  Grand  Gout  judge  of 
it,  5",  6.  ^\. 

Paradife.    The  State  of  it  miraculous,  269,  370 . 

Parents.  The  Unreafonablenefs  of  them,  229.  25*7, 
Compared  to  inanimate  Utenfils,  261,  262.  Why  to 
be  honoured,  330.    The  Benefit  we  receive  from  them, 

33^- 
Partiality  is  a  general  Frailty,  406,  407. 
Pajfion.    What  it  is  to  play  that  of  Pride  againft  itfelf, 

67,  129J.  132,,    How  to  account  for  the  Paflions,  193. 
Perfonages  introduced  in  Dialogues.     The  Danger  there 

is  in  imitating  the  Ancients  in  the  Choice  of  them,  viii. 

Caution  of  the  Moderns  concerning  them,  ibid.  When 

they  are  difpleafing,  ix.    It  is  belt  to  know  fomething 

of  theni  betorehand,  x. 

Phth-^ 
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Phtlalethes^  -^x^  invincible  Champion,  vili. 

Phyfician  fthe  focialj  24.     Phyiicians  are  ignorant  of  the 

con itituent  Parts  of  Things,  174. 
Phyfick.     Mathematicks  of  no  ufe  in  it,  174. 
,  .places  of  Honour  and  Trufi:.    What  Perfons  they  ought 
•to  be  fili'd  with,  388,  3S9. 
Plagues.    The  Fatality  of  them,  281. 
Plato.    His  great  Capacity  in  writing  Dialogues,  vii,  viii. 
Pleas.^  and  Excufes  of  worldly  Men,  xviii,  six. 
Politician.   His  chief  Bofinefs,  385'. 
Politenefs  expos'd.    97.  104,  xix.     The  Ufe  of  it,  131, 
132.     The  Seeds  of  it  lodg'd  in  Self-Love,  and  Self- 
liking,  138.    How  it  is  produc'd  from  Pride,  145-.   A 
Philofophical  Reafon  for  it,  146. 
Polite  fa)  Preacher,     What  he  is  to  avoid,  xi. 
Poor,  (thej  Which  fort  of  them  are  moll  ufeful  to  other?, 
•::and  happy  in  themfelves;   and  which  are  the  reverfe, 
424.    The  Gonfequence  of  forcing  Education  upon 
their  Children,  426,  427. 
Popes,    What  is  chiefly  minded  in  the  Choice  of  them,  35'. 
Poverty  ('voluntaryj  very  fcarce,  113.    The  only  Man  in 
Antiquity  that  can  be  faid  to  have  embraced  it,  ibid. 
The  greateft  Hardlhip  in  Poverty,  i  if. 
Predeftination-     An  inexplicable  Myftery,  271.  292. 
Preferment.  What  Men  are  mofl:  like  to  get  it,  418,  419. 
Pride,     The  Power  of  it,  47,  48.     No  Precepts  againft 
it.  in  a  refined  Education,  49.    Encreafes  in  proportion 
%;  with  the  Senfe  of  Shame,  66.    What  is  meant  by  play- 
ing the  Paffion  of  Pride  againft  itfelf,   67.     Is  able  to 
blind  the  Underftanding  in  Men  of  Senfe,  68.    is  the 
.^Claufe  of  Honour,  85-.     Pride  is  mod  enjoy'd  when  \t 
.is  well  hid,  96,    Why  more  predominant  in  fome  than 
it  is  in  others,   123,  124.     Whether  Women  have  a 
greater  Share  of  it  than  Men,  125".    Why  more  en- 
courag'd  in  Women,  126.    The  natural  and  artificial 
Symptoms  of  it,   129,   130.     Why  the  artificial  are 
more  excufable,  ihid.     In  whom  the  Paffion  is  rrioft 
troublefome,  131.     To  whom  it  is  moft  eafy  to  ftifle 
it,  ibid.   In  what  Creatures  it  is  moft  confpicuous,  135-. 
The  bifguifes  of  it,  141.    Who  will  learn  to  conceal 
it  fooneft,  148.    Is  our  moft  dangerous  Enemy,  ^^%, 
Principle.    A  Man  of  Honour,  and  one  that  has  none, 
may  a<3t  from  the  fame  Pri-^ciple^  83.    Reafons  vv^hy 
G  g  the 
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the  Principle  of  Self-efteem  is  to  her  fMon*l^aaic>ng 
the  Paffions,  84,  Sf.  Honour  not  built  ifpori  >tiy 
Principle^  either  of  Virtue  or  Religion,  1 28.  Principles 
moft  Men  3(51  from,  417,  418. 

Propofal  ("aj  of  a  Reverend  Divine  for  an  human  Sacri- 
fice, to  compleat  the  Solemnity  of  a  Birth- Day,  xxxi. 

Providence  faved  our  Species  from  being  deftroy'd  by 
wild  Beafls,  272. 282.  A  Definition  of  if,  275'.  The  raid- 
ing of  Cities  and  Nations,  the  Work  of  Providetice,  384. 

Prudence^  324. 

Purpofes.  Fire  and  Water  are  made  for  miiny  that  are 
very  different  from  one  another,  282. 

Q' 

Qualifications.  The  moft  valuable  in  the  Begirinitig  of 
Society,  virould  be  Strength,  Agility,  and  Courage,  311. 

Quarrels.  How  to  prevent  them,  71 .  The  Cauft  of  thetn 
on  account  of  Religion,  241.  Occafion'd  by  the 
Word  Predeftination,  271.  A  Quarrel  between  two 
learned  Divines,  416.  -■-- 

keapm  1s  acquired,  212.  The  Art  Of  Reafoning  not 
brought  to  perfedion  in  many  Ages,  248,  249.  The 
Strels  Men  lay  upon  their  Reafon  is  hurtful  to  Faith, 
375-.  xvi. 

Religion  fthe  ChriftianJ  the  only  folid  Principle,  98.  376. 
Came  into  the  World  by  Miracle,  231.  What  was 
not  reveal'd,  is  not  worthy  to  be  call'd  Religion^  232. 
The  firft  Propenfity  toward  Religion^  not  from  Grati- 
tude in  Savages,  237,  238. 

Reneazi  {M.on£\e\ix)  accounts  mechanically  for  the  fail- 
ing and  working  of  Ships,  ij'o,  15-1. 

RefpeSi.  Whether  better  ftiewn  by  Silence  or  by  making 
a Noife,  166,  167.  ...r   -,.i 

Revenge.     What  it  (hews  in  our  Nsrure,  322.    ,   ^,^^4-5?, 

Reverence.  The  Ingredients  of  it,  226.  Illuftratea  from 
the  Decalogue,   328.     The  Weight  of  it  to  procure 

■    Obedience,- 330.  ,;;-;,,;.; win;' 

Riches.  The  Contempt  of  them  very  fcafce,  i'lj/  \tSr 
viilinefs  no  Sign  of  it,  ikid^.   Are  the  neceffary  Support 

'<A"'of  Honour.  "'  *-'""  Ridieule 
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'^^ff^S'fic.'^^'^  ^^'"^  ^^^f^^^^^f^  Opjnion  concerning  ft, 

J^iJ^i^  7"the)  which  Parents  claim  to  their  Children,  is  un- 
'■''  reafonable,  229.  25-2. 

B.ight  and  Wrong.     The  Notions  of  it  acquired,  25*1, 
'•^^r25-2.  2f4. 

Roman  CathoUcks  are  no  Subjefts  to  be  relied  upon,  but 
\l  m  the  Dominions  of  his  Holinefs,  92. 
^^me  (iheComt  of)  the  greateft  Academy  of  refin'd  Po- 
^^■■liticks,  34.  Has  little  Regard  for  Religion  or  Piety,  3$-. 

Rule  (z)  to  know  what  isnatupl,  from  what  is  acquired, 

S. 

r^ahhath.  (the^  The  Ufefulnefs  of  it  in  worldly  Affairs, 

„i,;333,  3?4- 

^gvages.Qi  the  firft  Clafs  are  not  to  be  made  fociable 
^^i^when  , grown  up,  137.     It  would  require  many  Ages 
^^to  make  a  polite  Nation  from  Savages,  137,  138.  The 
'  Defcendants  of  civilis'd  Men  may  degenerate  into  Sa- 
vages, 220.  309.    There  are  Savages  in  many  Parts 
of  the  World,  224.    Savages  do  all  the  fame  Things, 
335".    Thofe  of  the  firft  Clafs  could  have  no  Lan- 
S>^^>'^t  SS*^'  nor  imagine  they  wanted  it,  337,    Are  in- 
^^'tapable  of  learning  any  when  full  grown,  338. 
"^^avage  (a)  of  the  firft  Clafs  of  Wildnefs,  would  take  every 
*5^'^hing  to  be  his  own,  2230    Be  incapable  of  governing 
^  his  OfF-fpring,  225".  227.    Would  create  Reverence  in 
■'^"liis  Child,    226.    Would  want  Condudl:,  228.    Could 
^f ''bnly  worfhip    an  invifible  Caufe  out  of  Fear,    234. 
"'Gould  have  no  Notions  of  Right  and  Wrong,  25-2. 
Propagates  his  Species  by  Inftindl,  ifS.     Contributes 
,  nothing  to  the  Exiftenee  of  his  Children  as  a  voluntary 
"''"Agent,  261.    The  Children  of  his  bringing-up  would 
be  all  fit  for  Society,  264.  ,      ,,, 

l$ti)eme  fthe)  of  Deformity.    The  Syftem  of  the  Fable  of 
■  the  Bees  fo  call'd  by  Horatio^  2.5'. 
Scheme  fthej  or  Plan  of  this  Globe,  requires  the  De- 
llrudlion,  as  well  as  the  Generation  of  Animals,  283. 
Mutual  Affe<Sbion  in  our  Species  would  have  been  de-? 
ilrudive  to  it,  296  &c. 

'  ^  g  2  Scolding 
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Scoldings  '^n3  calling  Names,  befpeak'  fome  degree  of  Vh- 
litenefs,  gj^o.  7'he  Pradice  of  it  could  not  have  been 
introduced  without  Self-denial  at  iirft,  35'!. 

SecHrity^i  the  Nation.  What  a  great  Part  of  it  confifts 
^in,  40^.  ■  V 

Self-Tsking  d^lT'erent  from  Self-love,  134.  Given  by  Naltire 
for  Self-prefervation,  ibid.  The  Effed  it  has  upon 
Creatures,  135-.  141.  Is  the  Caufe  of  Pride,  136. 
What  Creatures  don't  Ihew  it,  ibid.  What  I3enefit 
Crciitures  receive  from  Self-likixg,  139.  Is  the  Caufe 
vpf  many  Evils,  ibid.  Encomiums  upon  it,  I41,  142. 
Suicide  impradticable  ■whilft  iSV//-//^/;?^  lafts,  ibid.    ■■ 

Silfipnefs  (the)  of  human  Nature,  vifible  in  the  Ten 
Commandments,  318,  320. 

Self  love  the  Caufe  of  Suicide,  142.  Hates  to  fee  what 
is  Acquired  feparated  from  what  is  Natural,  35-9,  360, 
361. 

Services  freciprocal)  are  what  Society  confifts  in,  421. 
Are  irnpradicable  without  Money,  422,  423.    . 

Sh-ijtsbury  ("the  Lord^  Remarks  upon  him.  For  jefting 
with  Reveal'd  Religion,  24.  432.  Tor  holding  Joke 
and  Banter  to  be  the  befl:  and  furell  Touchftone,  to  try 
the  Worth  of  Things  by,  32.  For  pretending  to  try 
the  Scriptures  by  that  Teil,  ibid.  Was  the  firit  who 
held  that  Virtue  required  no  Self-denial,  105".  Enco- 
miums on  him,  32.  431,  432. 

Shame  is  a  real  Paffion  in  our  Nature,  90.  The  Struggle 
between  the  Fear  of  it,  and  that  of  iJeath,  is  the  Caufe 
of  the  great  Concern  of  Men  of  Honour  in  the  Affair 
of  Duelling,  86.  90.  The  fame  Fear  of  Shame  that 
may  produce  the  mofl  worthy  Adions,  may  be  the 
C:ufe  of  the  mofl:  heinous  Crimes,  127. 

Sh  rme.  (the  Senfe  of)  The  Ufe  that  is  made  of  it  in  the 
Education  of  C'hildren,  66.  Is  not  to  be  augmented 
wirho.  t  encreaf.ng  Pride,  ibid. 

Ships  -are  the  Contrivance  of  many  Ages,  149.  Who 
has  given  the  rationale  of  working  and  fleering  them, 

Ij-O,      15-1.  ■  -~        ■:    .'>      U.    £.,: 

Srr^jis  (aj  to  ilmllrate  the  Tre'itment  that  li^s  been  given 

10  rhv-  Fable  of  the  Bees^  99.     Applied,  103. 
Sio\lu'g-'deScT\h''d,  169. 
;  Sig?:/s  and   Gestures.      The  Significancy  of  themy   339. 
Coiifif.n  Words,  343.     Would  not  be  left  off  after  the 

Inven- 
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i  Ifiveniiott  of  Speech,  342.  Added  to  Words  are  more 

•  perfuading  than  Speech  alone,  344. 

SociableKefs.    The  Love  of  our  6pecies  not  the  Caufe  of 

-it,  195'.  202.     Erroneous  Opinions  about  it,  196,  197, 

19S,  Rcafons  commonly  given  for  Man's  Sociahlenefs^ 

199.  Great  part  of  JVIan's  Sociablenefs  is  loft,  if  negleft^. 

■  ed  in  his  Youth,  201.    What  it  confifts  in,  204,  zof. 

209.    The  Principle  of  it  is  the  worlc  of  Providence, 

•  206.  Mutual  Commerce  is  to  Man's  SociMenefs  what 
Fermentation  is  to  the  Vinofity  of  Wine,  210,  211.  So' 
ciablenefs  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  Parents,  331. 

.  Social  Syjiem.    The  manner  of  it  in  judging  of  State-Mi- 
nifters  and  Politicians,  17.  Of  the  Piety  of  Princes,  18. 
Of  Foreign  Wars,  19.    Of  Luxury, /^/^. 
Social  Virtue^  according  to  the  Syftem  of  Lord  Shaftshury^ 
difcovered  in  a  Poor  Woman  who  binds  her  Son  Pren- 
tice to  a  Chimney-fweeper,  20.  in  Lawyers  and  Phyfi- 
qians,  24.  in  Clergymen,  25'.  is  of  little  ufe  unlefs  the 
Poor  and  meaner  ibrt  of  People  can  be  poflefs'd  of.it, 
28,  29. 
t^of/W  7o)'w^;?  (the)  defcrib'd,  30,  31. 
Society^  (civil)  Cautions  to  b^  ufed  in  judging  of  Man's 
Fitnefs  for  Society,  from  195'  to  204.  is  of  human  In- 
-  vention,  20f.    Man  is  made  for  it  as  Grapes  are  for 
Wine,  ibid.  2c6.  what  Man's  Fitnefs  for  it  confifts  in,  209. 
might  arife  from  private  Families  of  Savages,  214.  224'. 
jf'-  Difficulties  that  would  hinder  Savages  from  it,  225'.  227, 
51-    2,2.8.  263.   The  firft  ftep  toward  it  would  be  their  com- 
3ir    mon  danger  from  wild  Beafts,  264.    The  fecond  ftep 
te     would  be  the  danger  they  would  be  in  irom  one  ano- 
ther, 311.    The  third  and  laft  would  be  the  InveruioQ 
of  Letters,  315".  Civil  Society  is  built  upon  the  Variety 
an     of  our  Wants,  421.  Temporal  Happinels  is  in  all  large 
-h'  *    Societies  as  well  to  beobtain'd  without  Speech,  as  with- 
out Money,  429- 
Sommona-codom^  379. 
Soul  ('thej  compared  to  an  Architeft,  178.    We  know 

little  of  it  that  is  not  reveal'd  to  ub~,  182. 
Species^  fourj  the  high  Opinion  we  have  of  it,ht7rtfpl,  xvi. 
Speech^  tho'  a  Charaderiftick  of  our  Speciv^s.  muft  be 
taught,  21 2.  is  not  to  be  ];;irn'd  by  Peopk  come  to 
Maturity,  if  till  then  they  ne-cr  had  heard  any,  213. 
338. .  The  want  of  it  eaiiiy  ;i'\.pv;y'd  by  Signs  among 

two 
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two  Savages  of  the  firri  Clafs,  339.  Whether  invented 
to  make  our  Thoughts  known  to  one  andther,  ^42. 
The  firft  Defign  of  it  was  to  perfuade,  343.  Lowtiefs 
of  Speech  a  piece  of  good  Manners,  346.    The  EffeS: 

■■      JthaS,    348.  ..    -,:j     :.yvi:i         jj 

Statefman  (a,  confummate/  what  he  ought  to  be,  397,  f 98. 
The  fcarcity  of  thofe  who  deferve  that  Name,  411. 

Smdy  fhard)  whether  Men  fubmit  to  it  to  ferve  their 
Country  or  themfelves,  417,  418.  ^20.  .  i 

Sun  (thej  not  made  for  this  Globe  only,  2S2. 

^Ja/iwwi^^  of  Underftanding  in  Man,  when  moft  vi^ly 
ufeful,  35'7-  when  difadvantageous,  3^8. 

SufexftitioK.  The  Objedls  of  it,  325",  326,  What  fort  of 
People  are  moft  in  danger  of  falling  into  it,  374. 

J!*afery?/V/o«j  Men  may  blafpheme,  377. 

Syn^toms  of  Pride^  natural  and  artificial,  129,  130. 

i>yfiem,  fthe)  that  Virtue  requires  no  Self-denial  is  dange- 
rous, 106.    The  reafon,  ibid. 

T. 

^ears.    Drawn  from  ns  from  different  Caufes,  172. 

7'emp^le  (S\t  William)  animadverted  upon,  214.  222.  A 
long  Quotation  from  him,  21$',  216. 

Tennis-play  fpoke  of  to  illuftrate  what  Chance  is,  306. 

Thinking.  Where  performed,  178.  What  it  confifts  in, 
^79-  ^83.  Immenfe  difference  in  the  Faculty  of  it,  i%f. 
Acquired  by  Time  and  Practice,  212. 

Thought  Operates  upon  the  Body,  177.  ■  --iT  ,%t.^^ 

Time.  Great  difficulty  in  the  diviiion  of  it,  333.  The  Sab- 
bath a  confiderable  help  in  it,  334. 

Treafurer  fthe  Lord)  when  he  obeys  at  his  Peril,  392.    14 

Treafury.  What  the  Management  of  it  requires,  390,  391, 

Truth,    Impertinent  in  the  fublime^  5- .  not  to  be  iniEKi^ 

'  in  Painting,  9. 

^»iVy-may  be own'd  by  modeft  Men,  v,  vi.  :?• 

/<?fr  has  the  fame  Origin  in  Man  that  it  has  in  Horfes, 
317.  Why  the  Vices  of  particular  Men  may  be  laid  to 
;1}elong  to  Jhewhok, Species,  323.  ;  Vice  is  .^xpofed  in 

^Sli^r^^s.  -K^  .IX^  'l^^  ^^^^^  ^^'^^  b'mmui  i^^e 
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the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  v.  What  it  confifts  in,  vi.    Wh^ 

;,  bare-faced  Vice  is  odious,  xiii. 

$rmuey  in  theSenfe  of  the  Beau  Moffde^lmhihed  at  Opera's, 
15".  What  molt  of  the  Beau  Monde  mean  by  it,  xii. 
Real  Virtue  not  more  to  be  found  at  Opera's  than  at 
Bear-gardens,  41,  4Z.  A  Tryal,  whether  a  fine  Gentle- 
man ads  from  Principles  of  Virtue  and  Religion,  or 
from  Vain-glory,  70,  71.  It  requires  Self-denial,  106. 
Falfe  Pretences  to  Virtue,  108,  109.  118.  No  Virtue 
more  often  counterfeited  than  Charity,  120.  Virtue  is 
not  the  Principle  from  which  Men  attain  to  great  Ac- 
complifhments,  412.  419,  420.  is  the  moft  valuable 
Treafure,  421.  yet  feldom  heartily  embraced  without 
Reward,  ibid.  No  Virtue  more  fcarce  than  Chriftiaa 
Humility,  xx. 

Virtuous.    When  the  Epithet  is  improper,  106.    AQions 

>-  ace  call'd  virtuous  that  are  manifeftly  the  Refult  of 
Frailties,  107.  There  are  virtuous  Men;  but  not  fo 
many  as  is  imagined,  405". 

Vitzliputzli.    Idol  of  t\\Q  Mexicans,  326. 

Unity  fthej  of  a  God,  a  Myftery  taught  by  Mofes,  24S. 
difputed  and  denied  by  the  greateft  Men  in  Rome,  249. 

IJnder-Jlanding  fMan's  fuperiour)  has  defeated  the  Rage  of 
wild  Beafts,  272.  when  found  moft  ufeful,  o^si-  difed- 
vantageous  in  Savages,  35'8. 

^.zS^-^  :  W. 

Ifars.  The  Caufe  of  rhem,  294.   What  would  havebeeii 

-r^ifiie^  Gdnfequence  if  there  never  had  been  any,  295'.  301^ 

302.  .. 

Watches  and  Clocks.    The  Caufe  of  the  Plenty  as  well 

I  as  Exafinefs  of  them,  .J36. 
Weefm^.    A  Sign  of  Joy  as  well  as  Sorrow,  171.    A 

Conjedure  on  theCaufe  of  it,  172. 
Whales.  Their  Food,  289.  Why  the  Oeconomy  in  them 

different  from  other  Fifh,  ihid. 

Wild  Beafts.    The  danger  from  them  the  firfl:  ftep  toward 

Society,  264.  always  to  be  apprehended  whilft  Societies 

.' itre  not  well  fettled,  ;^i^.  265".  275*,  276.  309, 3 10.  Why 

ojDur  Species  was  never  totally  extirpated  by  them,  273, 

ti^%,  277,  278,  279.  The  many  Mifchiefs  our  Species 

M^  fuftaiii'd  from  them,  26/.  271.  274.  279.  281.  Have 

never 
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.  Sever  been  fo  fatal  to  any  Society  of  Men  as  iaften 
Plagues  have,  281.  Have  not  been  fo  calamitous  to  our 
Species  as  Man  bimfelfj  28  f.  are  part  of  the  Punifbmebt 
after  the  Fall,  30B.  Range  now  in  many  Places  where 
once  they  were  routed  out,  309.  Our  Species  will  ne- 
ver be  wholly  free  from  the  danger  of  them,  ibid. 

Wild  Boars.  Few  large  Forefts  without  in  temperate  Cli- 
mates, 276.  Great  Renown  has  been  obtain'd  by  killing 
them,  ibid. 

Will  fthej  is  fway'd  by  our  FalTions,  262. 

Wisdom  fthe  divine)  very  remarkable  in  the  contrivance  of 
our  iVIachines,  173.  230.  in  the  different  Inftinfts  of 
Creatures,  273.  282.  in  the  fecond  Commandment^ 
324.  Afts  with  original  Certainty,  201 .  Becomes  (till 
more  confpicuous  as  our  Knowledge  encreafes,  233. 
^Ho.Wifdom  muft  be  antecedent  to  the  things  cont^v'^ 

/Fc/^w  only  dreadful  in  hard  Winters,  279.  si 

Woman  fa  Savage)  of  the  firft  Glafs  wouldnot  be  able  to 

guefs  at  the  Gaufe  of  her  Pregnancy,  25-9. 
Women  are  equal  to  Men  in  the  Faculty  of  Thinking,'«8i. 
Excell  them  in  the  Strudure  of  the  Brain,  1 89.    What 
Bleffing  the  Scarcity  of  them  would  deprive  Society  of, 
302.  ■'  I  I 

Works  of  Art  lame  and  imperfe<9;,  207.  |   | 

Worjhip  CDivine)  has  oftener  been  performed  out  of  Fear 

than  out  of  Gratitude,  237.  244,  245-. 
Wfongheadsy  who  think  Vice  encouraged  when  they  fee 
icexpofed,  v. 


Tmth.    A  great  part  of  Man's  Sociablenefs  owing  to  ie 
long  eontinuance  of  it,  2 1 3. 

Z. 

Zeuxisy  10. 
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